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The Constitution of the Communist International. 


In the year{ iS"! the first International Workingmen’s 
Association- the Firat -International- was formed in London. 
In the Constitution «qf this International Workingmen’s Asao- 
clation it was stats= 

That the lows vn of the workers must be the business 
of the workera th. mae byes; that in struggling for their libe- 
ration the workers must strive not to create new privileges 
or monopolies, but @,catablish equal rights and liabilities for 
al} and to xuppresa: afi class supremacy; 

that tbe ecogomic subordination of the worker to the 
Monopolist owner cf the means of production. that is to say. 
all the sources of life. is the chief cause of his enslavement in 
all ita forms, of all social evil. the moral degercration and 
political subordinatbon of the working class; 

that the econnmic liberation of the working class je the 
greatest object to whieh all political movements as a weans 
must be subordinated; 


that all attebipte to attain: this end have so far remai- 
ped unsuccessful bed-auee of the lack of solidarity between the 
workers of the different industries iu each separate country, 
and the absence of brotherly union between the workers of 
different countrier:, 


that the linyatioa of Labour being neithet a local, nor 
national, but an international task, touches the interests of 
all countries in which the modern social order exists and for 
its accomplishment, demands a theoretical and practical mu- 
tual action of the more advanced countries; 

that the actual simultaneous revival of the labour mo- 
vement in the +idustrial countries of Europe is on the one 
hand exciting mow hopes and on the other hand ecricusly 
warning againat tbe repetition of former mistakes and deman- 
ding an immediate uniting of the movements which up to now 
have been disunited. 

The Second International formed in 1880 in)Paria under- 
took to continue the work of the First International. But in 
1014 at the beginning of the world war it suffered a complete 
collapse. The Second International expired, undermined by 
opportuniam and alain by the treachery of the leaders who 
had pasred over to the bourgeoisie. 

The Third Communiet International formed in March 
1919 in Moscow, the capital of the Russian Socialist Federa- 
tive’ Soviet Republic, proclaimed solemnly to the whole world 
that It undertakes to continue and completa the great work 
begua by the First International Workingmen’s Association. 

The Third Communist International wen organiocd at the 
moment when the imperialist war of 1914-- 1918 was drewing 
to its clove, a slaughter ia which the imperialist bourgeoinie 
of diferent countries sacrificed twenty million men. 

Remember the imperialist war'*‘ These are the first 
words that the Commaniet International addressen to each 
worker, wherever he may live, whatever language he may speak. 
»Remember that owing to the existence of the capitaliatic 
order, a small group of capitalists was able during four long years 
te compel the workers of various countries to cut each others 


throats! Remember that the bourgeoisie war has cast Europe and 
the whole world into terrible famine and poverty! Remember that 
without the overthrow of capitalism the repetition of suck 
ware for plunder is not only possible, but even inevitable.” 


The goal ot the Communiat International is a struggle 
by all meana, even with furce of arma for the overthrow of 
the international bourgeoisie and the creation of an interna- 
tional Soviet Republic aa a transitional atage to the complete 
suppression ot the State. The Communist International comsi- 
dere the dictatorship of the proletariat as the only meane of 
delivering humanity from the horrors of capitalism. And the 
Communist International considers the Soviet power the histo; 
rieally-brought forth form of such dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 


The Imperialist war has joined particularly closely the 
fate of the workers of one country with that of the proleta- 
Tians of all other countries. It has once more confitmed the 
fruth of the words in the Constitution of the First Interna- 
tlenal: .the liberation of the workers ia not a local, nor natio- 
nal, but an international task.“ 


The Communiat International breaks with the traditions 
of the Second International for which practically only the 
white race existed. The Communist International's alm Je the 
Uberation of the workers of the whole world. In the ranks of 
he Communist International are united as brothers the white 
yellow and black racer, the workers of the whole world. 


The Communiat International supports fully and unswer- 
vingly the achievements of the great proletarian revolution. 
in Russia, the first victorious Sucialiat revolution in the history 
of the world, and calle upon the proletariana of the wholes 


- world to follow ita atepa. The Communist International under- 


takes to support by all the means in its power every Sovict 
Republic, wherever it may be created. 


The Communiet International knowe that in order to 
achieve victory sooner, the International Workingmen’s-Aaso- 
ciation, struggling for the suppression of capitalism and the 
establishment of Communism must have a regular centralised 
organisation. As a matter of fact the Communist International 
must effectively and practically be a single World Communist 
Party, whose branches are the Communist Parties working 
in each country. The organising apparatus of the Communiat 
International munt ‘guarantee to the workers of each country 
the poasibitity at any given moment of receiving the maxt 
mum of asaisvance from the organined proletarians of the other 
countries. 


To this ond the Communiat International adopts the 
following articles of the Constitution: 


Art. 1. The new International Workmen's Association 
is formed for the organisation of joint action by the proje- 
tariats of various countries, who are atrijgling for the same 
aime: the overthrow of capitaliam, the creation of a dictator 
ship of the proletariat and an International Soviet Republi- 


. for the complete abolition of the classes and, the realicatian 


of Socialism, the first step towarda a Communist society. 
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Greetings to the delegates of the I1I World 


Congress of the Communist International! 


The Third Congress of the Communist 
International will finally organize the proleta-. 
rian army of the World revolution. 


Great battles are ahead of us, but the 
victory of the World proletariat is inevitable. 


Workers of all countries unite! 
Long Live the Communist International! 


Long Live the World Revolution! 
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The Third Congress of the Coamunist lniorational, 


By A. ROSSMER. 


W HEN the Second Congress inet a year ago 
W it had among other tasks before it to de- 

termine and define precisely the conditions 

for the affiliation to the Communist Interna- 
tional, Paradoxical as it may seem, the Communist 
International which had only existed one year was 
threatened by an invasion of undesirable clements: 
centrists, reformists, both open and secret, equilibrists, 
etc. At the moment of its creation it was welcomed 
most sarcastically by the majority of the leaders of 
the Socialist parties; they pretended that it would 
never be a real International, it was a simple 
demonstration of no importance and with no future 
before it. But the working masses proved to be of 
a slifferent opinion. They were disgusted with the 
old parties and the Second International which had 
collapsed so miserably August 2nd 1914. In the 
same way as they had greeted enthusiastically the 
Russian revolution, they now welcomed the Com- 
munist International. The movement was an_ irre- 
sistible one and the centrists were compelled to fol- 
low it. They tried to manoeuvre and while attesting 
publicly and formally- their intention and wish to 
xo to Moscow, they organised conferences among 
themselves in order to prepare a joint plan of 
action; they were willing to go to Moscow provided 
however that under the pretext of the autonomy 
of the sections they might continue each of-them 
the policy of inactivity that they had been follo- 
wing hitherto, and which consisted in admiring 
Soviet Russia from a distance, in talking from time 
to time of the Revolution, in acting as reformists 
and in systematically dissuading the masses from 
all revolutionary action. 

These artless tactics the malice of which was 
only too evident failed most pitifully. It is not only 
the formal conditions for affiliation which have clo- 
sed the doors of the Communist International to 
the centrists; it is the aggregate of the theses voted 
by the Congress which determine the doctrine and 
the methods of action of the Communist Interna- 
tional. The reformists who had been hiding behind 
the revolutionary phraseology were suddenly com- 
pelled to Jay nside their masks and these ardent 

artisans of the qrurney to Moscow became trans- 
ormed into embittered -critics of the Communist 
International and of Soviet Russia. 

The national congresses established by the ecci- 
sions of tha Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national resulted everywhere in the unavoidable split: 
on the one hand the proletarian masses who had never 
thought of discussing their affiliatisn to the Com- 
munist Jpternational, on the other, mostly delega- 


tes, lawyers, intellectuals, labour union leaders and 
such of the workers who are still thelr dupes. The 
first of these congresses of liquidation, that of Hale, 
in splitting the party of the ley Rear of Ger- 
many into a right and left. wing, established a pre-: 
cedent which was followed -«verywhere. Centrism, 
a temporary and unstable grcuping, is now comple- 
tely dislocated; its left faction is joining Commu- 
nism, the rest will sooner or later join the right 
wing. In France the operation has already been 
accomplished: the rupture between the two groups 
lasted only during the space*of one morning. The 
Two.and a Half Internationsy that the centrist ele~ 
ments have endeavoured to ercate is trying vainly 
to live; it has just met for me first time at Amster- 
dam with the Second International and the Inter- 
national of Laboun Unions, The union did_ not 
take place officially, although it had been esablished 
that the ideas of these three organisations were almost 
identical: the union will tal%® place the next time, 
and the situation will thus ve made perfectly clear. 
On this point one of the taxxs of the Congress has 
heen accomplished and the Third Congress will be 
composed of Communist ‘partjes cleared and freed 
from the dead Weight of thh;reformists Who under 
the pretext of unity wished at whatever cost to be 
affiliated to them. It will have first of all to exa- 
mine the appeal addressed to the Central Committee 
by the Communist Party of Germany against the 
admission of the Communis* Labour Party of Ger- 
many as a sympathising party, and by the ,unitary 
Communists* of Italy ached be the decision of the 


-Executive Committee to recognise only the new 


Communist Party formed after Livorno, as a soc- 
tion of the Third International. 

It is probable that these two resolutions which 
have been passed unanimously by the Executive 
Committee will be approved without much discus- 
sion by the Congress. The fact that the Constitu- 
tion admits of the affiliatiog of -sympathising par- 
fies shows that the ease of¥the a Tiecan of parties 
consisting of bona fide revolutionary and proleta- 
rian elements but, net accepting all the theses of 
the Communist Internatiodal has been foreseen. 
Such is the ease of the C. 1). P. G. The Congress 
will probably demand that the latter shonld work 
in complete unity with the (. P. G. which will be 
the best preparation for their ultimate fusion. 
In Italy the situation i: quite simple; an extre-, 
mely, significant fact predominates over all the rest: 
Serrati and his partisans wlio call themselves _,uni- 
tary Communists” have refused to severe with Tu- 
ratti, Modigliani and their adherents and at the | 


— 
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same time they agreed to separate from all the 
bona fide communist elements of the party. Turatti 
who is not in us least Communist, he says and 
writes so, is in rhality the predominating person- 
nage of this Ba ay of unitary Communists“ and 
at the moment when the unitary Communists did 
not wish to break with him he had taken under 
his protection the book of the deputies Nofri and 
Pozzoni, entitled: ,,The Hell of Soviets“, the chap- 
ters of which bear the titles of: ,A ferocious dicta- 
torship, The triumph of bribery, The social agony 
of a peoples, ete. 

Vhen the above two points will be decided 
the Congress will be able to pass over to the order 
to business and first of all to the principal question: 
the world cconomic crisis and the new tasks of the 
Communist International. 

This crisis which has today attained its full 
Vevelopment did .not break out immediately after 
the conclusion of the imperialist war. On the next 
day atter the signing of the armistice and during 
a comparatively long time the great victorious Po- 
wers passed through a kind of industrial Renais- 
sance which helped to create illusions for some time. 

But the catastrophe was bound.to take place. 
The factory owners discovered suddenly that they 
could not find purchasers; they had been producing 
commodities in great quantittes, profiting by the 
technical improvements in the machinery and the 
organisation of labour brought vu. during the war 
and their stocks of goods were accumulating without 
finding a sale. Thus, in Europe, impoverished and 
ruined by the war, half the population of which 
was suffering from lack of food, clothes and even 
dwellings in some parts, the manufactured articles 


were clogging the market and the workers could | 


not find employment. The economic consequences 
of the war were fully revealed. There was a moment 
of panic, of shock among the industrial and com- 
AMiercial ecircler; the most solid firms were shaken, 
bankruptcy stared them in the face. Lloyd George 
gave the following explanation of the crisis to the 


manufacturers who appealed to him: Our stores’ 


are. filled to overflowing with merchandise, our 
consumers are in rags, but they have no money“. 

In England the crisis was felt immediately 
with great intensity. In November the numberof 
unemployed amounted to about 500.000 and'hesides 
in many of the factories the workers were only 
working half time. On the other hand the cost of 
living is constantly increasing. ‘The number of 
unemployed alse augmented regularly and soon 
attained one million The awakening was cruel. It 
was especillay se in England, as immediately after 
the war she had. enjoyed a privileged position. 
Mistress of the cval market she had had the possi- 
bility of crushing and oppressing her allies, France 
and Italy, selling: them for a very high price the 
coal that they needed and could not obtain any- 
where else, while supplying it to her own factory 
owners et a much jower rate, thus enabling them 
to produce their goods at a lower price (an their 
competitors on the continent. The British plutocracy 
was beginning to think that in spite of what the 
prophets of evtl had been saying the war was 
~paying“; the balances over the budgetary estimates 
constituted “quile appreciable surplus profits and 
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the optimists were already talking of the arpa 
sation of the debt. But this Golden Age did not 
Jast long. In the same way as England conld not 
find purchasers for her manufactured goods, she 
could not find any for her coal; France was recei- 
ving from Germany more than she could consume 
and the export of the United States developed rapidly. 
At the same time the conflicts between the employ- 
ers and the workers were becoming more frequent 
and acquiring a very serious character. Strikes of 
railway men, strikes of miners were breaking out; 
the false prosperity was disappearing giving up 
its place to the threat of a Piliniee of the whole 
regime. 

In France although the crisis presents identical 
features in general, matters developed more slowly 
and in a totally different fashion. Unemployment — 
also began to be felt from the month of October 
and increased progressively while the stocks of 
goods continued to accumulate. The banks reduced 
the credits, the enterprises, even some of the oldest, 
were threatened with the necessity of liquidation 
from day to day. The Stock Exchange passed 
through serious panics, the financial situation of 
the country grew very grave; Ribot, a former Mi- 
nister of Finance, declared: .f do not think that 
any country at any time has found itself in a more 
difficult position than we ivi ut present since 
our victory". Franee had reckoned on a victory 
and on one that should pay. All her policy was 
based on this expectation. And today the only for- 
mula is: Germany must. pay. 

A crisis of this nature had necessarily to 
extend rapidly over the whole world and this is 
what really happend. All the countries, neutral as 
well as the banbattant ones, both Eurepean and 
those beyond the seas, have seen their factories 
cease working, their commercial turnover stop. 

Will capitalism succeed in overcoming. this 
crisis and come out. of the difficult situation untou- 
ched? Certain socialists centrists, particularly the 
Independents of Germany, pretend that it has never 
been so powerful as today; that during the war 
and the period immediately following it, capitalism 
has strengthened its organisation.. It is true, that. 
in some countries at least the large trusts have 
extended their power and their operations. But it 
is no less true that they are working at present 
in a world which has not regained its cath Deu 
and that the latter can again be completely upset 
at any moment. The capitalists who see_ brilliant 
prospects for themselves and the socialists who 
deem that their power has been strengthened reason 
as though the world had found peace whereas the 
war is still continuing: a strong millitarist party 
in France is demanding more insistently every 
day that the army should march to Berlin—even 
though it should have to go alone—and menace is 
planing all around. : 

Frightened at the extent of this crisis and thes 
constant danger that: it presents, the bourgeoisici 
has tried to utilise it \by declaring a general offen- 
sive against all the workers. The bourgeois econo--: 
mists and journalists Uiscovered simultaneously 
that the cause of the erisis lies in the high wages 
received by the workers and the eight hours’ day. 
The vccasion was a favourable one. The slackening 
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of the work permitted the employers to make a 
selection among their men, to get rid of the ,lead- 
ers“ and especially to revise and reduce the wage 
scale. The workers were told: Work may be resu- 
med provided you will agree to a diminishment of 
the pay. And at this moment of great unemploy- 
ment the ten hours day was reestablished. The 
bourgeois economists are never at a loss: for them 
all crises must be solved at the expense of the 
workers; the eight hour day, they say, is the cause 
of the high cost of living and the high cost of 
living is the cause of the economic crisis. The 
workers thus find themselves frustrated of a reform 
which had been consented to by the capitalists only 
because they were afraid of the Bo'shevist infection 
and now after the great war for the rights of 
eoples and justice, those who have escaped the 
mperialist slaughter find themselves in a worse 
situation than they were before 1014. 

What have on labour organisations done to 
resist this capitalist offensive? Never has interna- 
tional action been more necessary. New means of 
struggle must correspond to. new situations; it is 
necessary chiefly to study and determine jointly 
the tactics which would be most adaptable to the 
actual revolutionary situation. It is necessary to 
see how the joint action should be regulated in 
respect to the local and special demands which 
must not be neglected and for the preparation 
of the revolutionary assault which is to overthrow 
the bourgeosle. : 

The International of labour unions which had 
collapsed August 2nd 1914 as ignominiously as the 
Second International, has been reconstructed with 
the authorisation of the governments; its prin- 
cipal task had been to defend the workers from 
the international capitalist rapacity but it has 
not done anything to assist the workers in their 
struggle. It has on the contrary tried to ren- 
der all the questions more obscure and to weaken 
the resistance of the proletariat because its policy 
had been in all cases not the policy of struggle, 
but of the collaboration of classes. the employers 
are organising everywhere; they are redoubling the 
number of.the white guards; it is they who always 
assume the offensive. The labour union leaders of 
the International of labour unions are disarming the 
workers and preaching conciliation. 

That is why the Communist International has 
denounced the Amsterdam International of labour 
unions as a yellow one, as an appendix of the 
International Bureau of Labour in the League of 
Nations. That is why the Communist International 
has started a relentless struggle against it and is 
peering the formation of an International of Red 
zabour Unions whivh will unite together all the 
revolutionary elements of the labour organisations 
of all countries. Y 

The struggle against the reformist leaders of 
the labour unions is at the present momert most 
urgent and-necessary. During the war the labour 
unions of all the larger countries have become 
simple appendices of their governments owing to 
the treacherous conduct of their leaders. A tacit 
Episement was formed between the governments and 

e leaders of the labour organisations: the labour 
leaders would not be sent into the trencnes provided 
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they could ensure tranquillity ut the base and allow 
the authorities to use the workers and peasants a3 
cannon fodder as: long as they liked. Some. of thein 
became Ministers. After the war the leaders of the 
Jabour unions found themselves together with the 
employers and representatives of the governinent 
at the peace conference and after that in Washington 
where they created their International Bureau of 
Labour, of which one of the most reactionary of 
French reviews was able to say that if it disap- 
peared ,the employers would Jose infinitely more 
than the workers. These-ara# the same -men who 
are now at the head of tke yeXow Amsterdam 
International of Labour ‘unions. 

Under the convenient formula of: ,No politics 
in the labour unions“ these Ieaders have been able 
to pursue a policy of’social peace and collaboration 
of classes. Mithough the majority have become 
discredited in the eyes of tho more class conscious 
workers, they still manage & dupe the massos who 
enter the labour’ unions hopmg to find there pro- 
tection and defense of the& interests. Gradually 
however under the pressure:of the revolution they 
are compelled to resign thieir places. Thus, last 
November the following communiqué appeared in 
the English papers: ,The Minister of the Mines 
with the geek of the Minister of Commerce has 
nominated William ; Brace as Chief Councillor of 
Labour. The position that Mr. Brace has accepted. is 
& permanent post to which he will have give 
up all his time and it implies the renunciation of 
his seat in the House of Commons and his 
function as Chairman of the Mining Federation of 
Wales and of the Exécutive Commission of the 
Miners Federation of Great britain. His appointments 
will be 2.250 pounds (about 135.000 francs at the 
present rate)“. 

Mr. Brace had felt that the miners were wan- 
ting to get rid of him’ and he had been before 
them in seeking a more definite post. The go- 
vernments who find that the workers are earnin 
too high salaries are one roady to welcome an 
pay generously those who betray their class. 

Jack Jones, a Socialist deputy. who is pot a 
Bolshevik, but who sometimes calls things by their 
names has been able to qualify such labour union 
leaders|before the whole (aamber of Commons as 
»political prostitutes of lAbour< and to say that 
when the goverment finds itself in a fix, it can 
always count on them to help it out. (The debate 
was on the subject of Ireland and the , political 
prostitutes* in question were the Kolchakist ,Colo- 
nel“ John Ward, secretary of the Labourers Union, 
and J. A. Seddon secretary of the employees union). 

In spite of all, the revolutionary propaganda 
which has to be carried on in the labour unions is 
not the same as the one which is developing within 
the political parties. It had, been quite ¢ for the 
Communist International to break up the old; Socia- 
list parties. It will be a moré difficult. task to unmask 
and drive away the leaders of the labour unions, trai- 
tors of the working class. The ‘discredited leaders of 
the old socialist parties had “understood this and 
they had sought a refuge in the labour organisa- 
tions. A typical case is that of Albert Thomas, 
formerly Minister of Munitions, who during the wai- 
demanded frem the work*rs socialists that th 
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should be the first to allow themselves to be killed 
for the glory of the Allied imperialism and from 
the working women to work till ‘they were comple- 
tely exhausted. Now be is the inspirer of the (e- 
neral Confederation of Labour and a leader of the 
International Bureau of Labour. 

However the events whick are developing at 
present will end by showing up all men in their 
true colours and it is possible to hope that the 
ignominious breakdown of the British Labour Triple 
Alliance, which we have just witnessed will help 
Jargely to make the workers of all countries under- 
stand that so long as the labour unions will re- 
main in the hanaus of the old leaders, so long will 
the best means for the struggle, the surest combt 
nations be sabotaged at the decisivo moment. 

The British miners started a‘struggle ayainst 
the emplcyers’ offensive for a reduction of pay 
The transport workers and the railwaymen with 
whom they form a triple alliance promised to 
support them. They voted a general strike for a 
fixed date. Suddenly, a surprise, there was to be 
no general strike, the miners would have to conti- 
nue the struggle themselves. How could such treachery 
happen at the very last heur?. It could happen 
because J. H. Thomas is the yeneral secretary 
of the railway union, because although the strike of 
solidarity had been voted, he did not wish it to 
take place, because he had manocuvred, sollicitated 
and provoked hostila demonstrations against the 
strike in certain railway centres and because he 
had finally declared that the’ Miners Federation 
being: under. the -in'luence of the extremists, the 
railwaymen refused fo participate in the strike. 

Yhis J. H. Themas Is the Chairman of the 
yellow Amsterdam International. A worthy Chairman 
of such an International, one could not find a more 
symbolic one. 

Such a lesson, So dearly paid for, must bring 
some good. It is sad to think that J: If. Thomas is 
not a novice, that-he has already shown several 
times that he is capable of any treachery and that 
in spite of all he is still continuing to exercise his 
malevolence. 

During a preceding strike of the miners last. 
October the question of the strike of the railwaymen 
as a sign of solidarity had been raised. A national 
assembly of miner's delegates had pronounced 
itself in favour of the strike. What did J. H. Thomas 
do? He charged the Press Askociation* agency to 
declare that he disapproved of the resolution passed 
by the assembly! Naturally J. Hl. Thomas is a 
democrat, a dire epemy of the dictatorship, of the 
proletariat. But he went so far this time that a 
moderate magazine the .Kew Statesman“ which 
defends the ideas of the Webbs, writes: 

wThis question of the relations between a 
leader and those who elect him was raised in 
most acute form last week after the action of 
J. 11. Thomas in regard to the decision of the 
railwaymen delegated in favour of the strike. There 
is no doubt that the act of Mr. Thomas after thie 
decision had been passed was of a nature to make 
of the whole strike not only a partial strike which 
would inevitably have ended_in a-defeat if it had 
broken out, but it was in réality an invifatibn to 
the labour unions not to obey the order for the 
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strike... One may pretend that the decision wae 
neither wise nor necessary, but this opinion does 
not in any way affect the question raised by the act 
of Mr. Thomasas the general secretary of the railway 
union. If he differed in the matter from his unjon, 
he had honestly either to obey the instructions as 
a servant of the union, or to tender his resignation. 
But to keep his post while he openly acted agains. 
instructions is a proceeding which in our opinion 
cannot be defended, whateVer idea one may hhye 
of the functions of a seeretary of a union". 

In spite of the habitual moderation of the 
»New Statesman“ this estimation of the role of 
J. H. Thomas is such that we have nothing to add 
to it. 

In fact this clique of higher functionaries vf 
the labour unions, always ready to fulminate against 
the dictatorship of the proletariat imposes its own 
‘dictatorship on the proletariat. These great demo- 
crats accept the law of the majority so long as the 
majority is in their favour but they do not hesitate 
to act us autocrats when the majority in the labour 
unjons ventures to differ from them. 

Nominated for long periods, entrenched behind 
a powerful bureaucracy, surrounded by creatures 
who are devoted to them, they constitute the worst 
of oligarchies. Considering their role in) ordinary 
times as the brokers of the workers dealing in 
compromises and agreements with the employers 
they pass over quite naturally to treachery. in 
serious Cases. 

The Third Congress will have to look upon 
its task of struggling against the yellow Amsterdam 
International, this refuge of all the traitors to 
socialism and the labour unions, as ene -of the 
greatest importance. The bourgeoisie frightened by 
the disconcerting and bewildering resistance of 
Soviet Russia and the unceasing and rapid progress 
of Communism understood very well that the labour 
unions might serve ag organs for the preservation 
of the social order. It hastened to set the unions 
against the parties. The bourgeois Capus, the 
royalist Maurras and the low politician Barthou 
have met in .touching accord’ to celebrate the 
~Wisdom® and the ,realism“ of the labour unions 
which are resisttyg the .Soviet myth* and the 
«Communist disorganisers*. It is necessary to show 
them that. the revolutionary spirit which is hona 
fide realigm, can also animate the labour unions, 

The Third Congress will also have to determine 
{he position of the Communist International in 
regard to the International of Red Labour Unions 
which will be definitely constituted after the special 
Congress which will meet on July Ist. 

The call sent out by the Consul of the Interna- 
tional of Red Unions has received the approval 
of all the revolutionary labour organisations whieh 
are not affiliated to Amsterdam and the minorities 
of the central organisations adhering to Amsterdam. 
Some of the delegates who will meet in Moscow to 
establish the basis of the new organisation and work 
out joint tactics will be Communists, and somo of 
them will b& representatives of other revolutionary 
labour organisations. Amongst the former some will 
be members of the Communist parties, others will be 
greatly prejudiced against all political parties and do 
not belong to any party at all, and all their revolutio- 


vary activity is carried out on the lines of the labour 
anions, These prejudices against political parties 
are justified by the practices of ce old socialist 
varties which were almost all of thenr parties of 
reform, not of revolution; we see them dwindling 
away as soon as a real Communist party appears 
and acts. This is what is going on in France where 
the revolutionary minority of the General Confede- 
ration of Labour said, in its resolution submitted 
to the last Congress of the Confederation after a 
formal declaration of adhesion to the International 
of Red Labour Unions, that it was ready to collabo- 
rate with such political party which would act as 
a revolutionist. 

It is the duty of the Communist International 
to favour these elements of different origin, and 
the prejudices will disappear definitely during the 
course of the revolutionary struggle in common. 

The field of operations of the Communist Jnter- 
national extends practically over the whole ork 
and the echo that it found in the peoples q the 
Fast is one of the phenomena which are 
hepa with consequences at the present mament. 
‘hese peoples which before the war had been Lept 
in a state of inna by the British or the Czarist 
imperialism, or by both together when they ayreed, 
were profoundly agitated by the Russian revolu- 
tion. Two powerful motives attracted them to So- 
viet Russia: the fact that henceforth far from oppres 
sing them and hampering their free development 
their powerful neighbour would be their sure sup- 
port in their work of liberation, and further, the 
idea of the soviet power. All these poeple ‘do not 
posses an equal degree of development. When one 
reads the history of the strike in Bombay and 
the incidents that it provoked, it is quite clear 
that Communism must find a favourable soil in 
these countries. In other regions, almost exclusively 
agricultural ones, the process’ of liberation must 
necessarily be different. The Second Congress has 
for the first time put these questions in a new 
light and submitted them to the study and discus- 
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sion of all the Communist parties. The Third Con- 
oa will have the results of these studies, of these 
discussions, and the information furnished by 
the representatives of the proploe Of the East; it 
will be able to complete the theoretical work by 
the elaboration of a plan for definite action. 

The\Communist International has shown itselfas 
an international of action. Al] its methods and its 
‘structure itself bear witness lo this fact. By this 
it differs essentially frem the Second International 
which was radically incapable of action. It was 
incapable because not one of the parties composing 
it felt itself really bound by the decisions of the 
congresses. It was clearly shown by the now fa- 
mous resolution. of the Studdgardt .Congress of 
1914. The Communist Internaticnal does not wish 
to experience the same failures If is following acti- 
vely the life and actions of the parties composing it, 
it gives its support and assistance to all the great 
movements which they become enyayed in, it does 
not hesitate to intervene and sharply denounce, if 
necessary, any weaknesses which may show them- 
selves. 

In creating the international organisation which 
the Abdi ae lacked the First Congress provided 
a rallying point for all the revolutionary and Com- 
munist yroups and parties. Its call was heard 
everywhere and obtained a rapid success, 

In yiving to the Communist International a 
solid basis and in imposing clearnss and sincerity 
tha Second Congress provoked 8 great agitation 
among all the proletariat. It has upset and disloca- 
ted the old parties. 

The Third Congress will not meet with a less 
hearty -response: it will extend the activities of 
the Communist International to the Isbour organisa- 
tions, determine and coordinate them and give to 
the workers the means of strugile which will be 
the most suitable to the great-preblems of the 
actual moment. 


“May 10th 1921. 
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Role and Significance of the Third Congress, 


By J. 


national will be remembered in history for its 

pow world famous ,,Moscow theses“. Never has 

a political organisation made its entrance upon 

the battle field of the class war withsuchaflaunting and 
eye-attracting banner. Like a herald of truth storm- 
ing forward blowing his clarion blast against the 
Paclanx of bourgeois lies, the Second Congress of 
he Communist International called the workers 

to rally under the banner of the Moscow theses. 
The effect was an instant and far-reaching one. 
The masses of the workers, formerly bewildered 
and confused by the social traitors in their various 
countries, soon began to take their places in the 
fighting line in orderly rows and cadres, inspired 
by the sound of the soon call which they at once 
recognized as their own. And enemies, the capitalist 
and bourgeois class, could not help showing that 
they also understood that a new force had been 
raised against them. From the capital of the Workers 
Republic, which in vain they had tried. to crush, 
thoy heard the battle-cry of a mighty enemy, the 
world proletariat, and like a raging mob of hooli- 
ans they raised their arms and shouted their 

rutal threatenings against Sovict Russia and its 

world army, the Communist International. While 
the hired armies of Poland and Wrangel made a 
last desperate attack on the Soviet Republic the 
bourgeois papers all over the world day after day 
made their desperate attacks on the Moscow theses. 
But both attacks failed. The red soldiers stood firm, 
and tho ,theses“ showed the same stubbornness. 
The value of the debates about the theses within 

the labour organisations cannot be overestimated. 
As a historical document, only the Communist 
Manifesto can be compared with the theses. The 
existing historical circumstances make perhaps the 
»theses* still more important than the famous ma- 
nifesto, in so far as the theses have shed light 
upon and created order jn the labour chaos and 
forced the different organs of.the labour movement 
into spiritual co-operation. For the first time in the 
history of the movement political questions have 
been placed before the masses within the trade 
union& 80 clearly and insistently that they could 
not be pushed aside. Whereas formerly the political 
organisations and the economic organisations worked 
side by side, often in jealousy, often even in anta- 
yonism against each other, they were now forced 
to take up their internal relationship for discussion 
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and to find a common platform. In my country, f. e 
Norway,—and I believe it has been the case in 
almost all other contries — there has never before 
been a similar political interest within the trade 
unions as in the year which has just passed. At 
hundreds of meetings have the theses been discus- 
sed, Instead of being sectarian and, often narrow- 
minded economic organisations the trade unions at 
the present moment are becoming real fightin 

mass organisations embracing the whole field o 
the class struggle. The truth ofthe principal proposi- 
tionsof the theses have been experienced by the wor- 
kers themselves in every day life. Ishall only mention 
one example. In the autumn we had in Norway a 
railway strike. Within two days the strke, which be- 
pon as a pure economic fight, became the most impor- 
ant political question of the day and the workers 
got a vivid illustration of that passage in the theses 
which says that ,in the days of fhe decay of capi- 
talism an economic fight must sooner Loire a 
olitical fight than in the classic times of capita- 
ism *)“. In effect no strike is any longer a purely 
economic fight. Mere or less it is a political fight. 
More or less, therefore, a trade union is also a 
political union. The Second Congress of the Commu- 
nist International forced the economic mass organi- 
sitions into political day light. 

What will then be the role and signifficance of 
the Third Congress? 

To take the questions treated above first, the 
Third Congress will have to,summarise and draw 
the lessons out of the experiences made since the 
last Congress with regard to the relations between 
the economic and the political organisations, i. e. 
between the Communist International and the Red 
Trade Union International. The Congress will have 
to discuss these questions most earnestly. I think 
that the statutes constituting a complete subordi- 
nation of the economic organisations under the 

olitical ones will have to be temporarily modified. 
he Trade Union International must, as a sep .rate 
organisation, be giveg some degree of independ nce. 
At the. present time it will not be politically ' pos- 
sible and convenient to insist upon the sub rdi- 


nation of the Trade. Union, International. Of 
course it must .be firmly laid dowrn that all 
party’ members within the Trade Unionr are 


) Resolution of the Second Congress abvut trade inioa 
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subordinated to party discipline. But the trade 
unions themselves are mass organisationg and as 
such must be given some freedom of action. The 
economic develo ment will force them in time to 
recognise. the leadership of the Communist Party 
Being convinced of that there is no danger in trying 
to find some accomodations for the present period. 
It is not probable that the Congress will come to 
any final solution of this delicate question. But I 
um sure that the discussion from both sides will 
be led by the earnest wish to serve the common 
revolutionary goal. The object of the theses and 
statutes of the Second Congress was not in an 
way to force the development artificially forward. 
In as far as the experience of the past year has 
shown that the theses in some points were more 
of a propaganda value than of a definite character 
there is no reason why these points should not be 
temporarily altered. 

The basis for the discussions of the Congress 
in these questions as in all questions will be the 
view taken on the present world situation. Comrade 
Varga has had the kindness to let me read in 
manuscript the pamphlet he has prepared for the 
Congress on the economic situation. It is a master- 
es of scientific concentration. With this little 

ook in their hands the delegates to the Congress 

will be able to make up their opinions in all ques- 
tions on the agenda from the: clear ouheee of 
Marxist science. How is the present tempo of the 
revolutionary development?, When will tho crisis 
be acute in the difforent countries?-Comrade Varga 
gives us the necessary material to answer these 
questions: in so far as it is possible on scientific 
yxround. He quotes a bourgeois economist, who 
admits, that ,the end of the present crisis must be 
the dissolution of the capitalist society“. It depends 
only on the different development of the crisis 
in the different countries and the different tem- 
perament of the masses how soon the dissolutfon 
will come. 

It is on the second of these two factors, .the 
different temperament of the masses“, that it is 
open to the Communist Parties to accelerate the 
revolution. And tliere we come to the different 
questions of Party tactics which probably will take 
up most of the time of the Congress and bring the 
debates to the highest pitch. In the Italian question 
it is to be hoped that the Serrati group will submit 
to. the demand of the Executive Committee and go 
together with the ‘recognised. Communist Party. 
The German question will be more difficult to solve 
I have no fear that anybody will try to defend 
the obvious act of treason which Levi has been 
ety of in publishing his pamphlet against the 

erman workers while they stood in defence of 
their most vital rights. But the tactical faults of 
th): March action will have to be openly admitted 
ani the necessary lessons be drawn from them. 
Personally I hope however that the Congress will 
nor be too anxious in looking for the faults of the 
Gecman workers whose spontaneous rising.all Com- 
munists must sympathise with, whatever be their 
Qpinions about the tactics of the action. I hope 
fujther that the deliberations will end in an 
afpeal to the French and British workers who did 
nyt in this case as in so many other cases show 
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that solidarity with the German workers, which 
could have beed expected of them. If thoy had 
shown more active sympathy with the workera of 
Middle-Gernainy, who could then doubt that the 
rebellion against Hérsing and Severing would have 
driven the masses all over Germany to respond to 
the strike-call of the Communist party? There is a 
lack of international spirit between the British and 
the French and the German workers. The atmos- 
eet of the war is still prevailing in spite of the 

ig revolutionary advances made also in the su 
called ,,victorious“ states. There is an urgent need 
for greater international co-ordination. On this field 
the Congress can do a very great service. And by 


looking on the March action in Germany not only 


from a German but from a European point of view 
unnecessary personal conflicts can be avoided. 

With regard to organisation, the Communist 
International is still very imperfect. The Third 
Congress will have an important task to fulfil. A more 
intimate cooperation between the Executive Com- 
mittee and the different parties must first of all be 
effectuated. The E. C. must becuine a more authori- 
tative and more continuously working body. The 
bourgeois papers accuse the BK. C. of being behind 
every political or economic movement in any 
country. Althouh this is far from being true, the 
real situation is that in effect the FE. ©. is not 
in that continuous intercourse with the movement 
in the different countrics as it ought to be. Instead 
of fearing to loso their ,Autonomy“ or suffering 
from any interference from the sido of ,Moscow~, 
all the communist parties feel the necessity of 
being in much closer contact with the B.C. than 
has been the caso up till now. And especially 
there are two sub-sections of the movement which 
the Third Congress will have to organise so to say 
on a wholly new basis: the Communist Women's 
movement and the Young Communists movement. 
These questions were on the ‘agenda of the Second 
Congress but did not get discussed. At this Congress 
they must not suffer the same fate. The Interna- 
tional Congress of Communist Women will probably 
take place befure the big Congress; proposals’ will 
be made by the women’s congress and they must be 
carefully considered. Within the young communist 
movement there are some inner conflicts at the 
present moment, which will come before the 
Congress and be solved there. It is very important 
that the young communist movement be put on a 
sure basis within the International. Of course theres 
can be no question of giving any independence to 
this movement. The young communists must Da- 
tionally and internationally be under pee 
discipline and leadership. The leading principlee of 
the movement must be drawn up-by the congress 
in separate theses. Within the limits of these theses. 
the movement .will get all possible freedom of 
action. 

These are the principal questions which the 
Third Congress will come to-deal with. They are 
very urgent and very important questions. But 
they are all more of an organisational than of a 
propaganda character. Probubly therefore the third 
congress will not play that prominent historical 
role as the Second Congress did. But on the other 
side it depends upon the satisfactory solution of 
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te questions before this Congress, how strong the 
Communist International will stand in the decisive 
fights which we see are coming in the nearest 
future. The accellerating stupidity pf the bourgeois 
eared nae in all countries makes it necessary 
or the communist partics to be prepared for the 
revolution at any moment. The .economic develop- 
ment after the war has heen so feverishly quick 
that the world is in reality already now standing 
Immediately before the danger of a world war. In- 
stead of helping capitalist Europe to recover, 
imperialist America throws all the milliards of 
dollars it has earned from the European war into 
armaments against Europe. Within some few years 
the fleet of U. S. A. will be more than a half 
bigger than that of Great Britain. All the scientific 
genius and laboratories which U. S. A. disposes of 
are put in the service of finding ever new and 
more refined murdering inventions. The jingo press 
is working with thousands and thousands of rotary 
machines to drive up a new war spirit among the 
masses of ths American people. In reality the 
world situation’ now is very much like the situation 
in 1914. But there is one great difference. In 1914 
the workers of the world were internationally orga- 
nised only apparently, but in reality they had no 
trustworthy Ifternational. The Second Internationa 
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was an International of words and phrases. When 
the war camo it was revealed to be a purely bu- 
revucratic apparatus without force, without spirit, 
without leadership. Apparently the masses of the 
workers stood behind it. But thege masses were not 
knitted together by any efficient organisation. The 
Second International was a big register of paper 
members, it had no fighting army. The Third Inter- 
national is a fighting army. The masses behind it 
are revolutionary active masses. Its leadership is a 
revolutionary staff of gencrals who have proved 
their leading abilities in a hard and victorious war 
against world capitalism. The leaders of the victo- 
rious Soviet Russia are the leaders of the Third 
International. The spirit which has inspired the 
Russian labour masses in their revolution and from 
which the toiling masses of the world have been 
encouraged to stand firm against tho attacks -of 
their own bourgeoisies, is the spirit of the Commu- 
nist International. The Third Congress will show 
the capitalist world that this spirit is not declining 
but getting stronger from week to week. Tho 
building of the capitalist society is decaying from 
top to Calon. The Communist International is the 


leading architect of the now society which shall be 
built on the ruins ‘of capitalism. 
Moscow, May 1921. 
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circular addressed by the Executive Com- 
A mitte of the Communist International to all 

the proletarian organizations affiliated or 

who desire to belong to the Communist 
International. 

On the ist. of June, 1921, the Third World 
Congress of the Communist International will open 
in Moscow. We are convening the Congress two 
months before the time fixed by the constitution. 
We are oonvinced, however, that al) affiliated 
Parties will agree that the best interest of the 
cause imperatively demand an earlier date for the 
Congress. 

During the nine months that have elapsed 
since the Second Congress of the Communist 
International a number of Parties have carried on 
an extensive discussion upon various questions 
which the Second Congress formulated. In a number 
of countries the differentiation has yone so far as 
70 create an open rupture between the Communists 
and the adherents of the «.centre*. In Germany, 
France, England, Sweden, Norway, Rumania, Juyo- 
Slavia, Greece, Switzerland, Belgium and other 
sountries the split between the Communists and 
he adherents of the intermediary 2'/, ..Internatioual* 
san a ee fact. In other countries, such 
'y, Czecho-Slovakia, a split is a matter of the near 
iture. In Italy the Communists have organized 
their own Party. Of the present .socialist~ ‘gail 
which ubites avowed Reformists and vacillatiny 
revolutionaries, all tne healthy elements will 
‘gradually split away and join the Communist 
International. In America the amalgamation of all 
Communist sections is about to besaccomplished. 

All these events’ must be propely appraised 
by the Comniunist -International. The’ Kxecutive 
Committee of the Communist International during 
thin period has made some very important decisions. 
For-these decisions it will give-account before the 
entire Communist International. First of “all the 
Third Congress must ascertain to what extent all 
tne affiliated Partier have carried out the conditions 
which were formulated by the Second Congress. A 
complete period in the activities of the Communist 
Yoternational is: bAing brought to a close. Prior to 
ite First Congresa the Communist International 
passed through its nrbslous preparatory stage. 
Retween the First and Second Congress the Com- 
munist International passed through ite primary 
asritational period. The Communist [nternational was 
not yet a Well defined international organization. 
It was only a banner. The period between the 
Second and Third Congress is the> period of 
intensive differentiation and the organization of real 
Communist Parties. The Third Congress will review 
(ie past work and impart to the Communist 
I:iternational a completeness of organization and 
{ie Anishing touch to its tactics. 
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The provisional Agenda drafted by the 
Executive Committee has been published in the 
ress. The first point is the Report of the Executive 

ommittee, During .the nine months that have 
elapsed since the Second Congress the Executive 
Committee has taken a very direct and active part 
in the struysle and splits which occurred in a 
number of Parties. In connection with this there 
were naturally some protests raised against the 
iixecutive Committee. Whether it has correctly 
carried out the line of action formulated by the 
Second Congress will be decided by the. Third 
Congress. At any rate the Communist International 
must determine a clear-cut and definite order; the 
Executive Committee is wholly responsible to the 
regular World Congress. To it appeals can be made 
ayainst this or that decision of the Executive Com- 
mittee. But from Congress to Congress the entire 
control belongs to the Executive Committee. Its 
decisions must be carried out. Without this the 
existence of the Communist International as a 
centralized disciplined international organization is 
rendered impossible. If the Conirtiiniet Tatersatiovil 
is designated the Internftional of action, it neces- 
sarily follows that ‘his international fighting 
organization must have its chief headquarters, in 
respect to which discipline must be maintatned 
not only id words, but in deeds. 

Tho second point on the agenda is headed: 
~The World Economic Crisis and the New Problems 
of the Communist International“. The ,,theoreticians“ 
of the two and a half, International: Otto Bauer, 
Ililferding., Kautsky anJ Co. assert that after the 
conclusion of the impeyialist war the bourgeoisie is 
succeeding in restoringsa new economic equilibrium 
and that Kurope is enttring upon a new era of a 
continuous organic dexelopment on the basis of a 
peaceful ,revival" of the capitalist system. Hence 
the leaders o€ the 2!/2-International, not to speak 
ef the leaders of the openly treacherous Second 
Juternational draw certain practical deductions. 
Hence tho especially abominable transition ef all 
these parties Jike the German Independents and 
the French Longuetists, into the camp of open 
counter-revolution. The Third Congress is confronted 
with the task of exposing, on the basis of a precise 
study of facts, after a searching analysis of the 
econeinic crisis with all {ts horrors of unparalleled 
unsmployment and destitution of the masses, the 
utter folly of the reformist illusions, the stupidity 
of all those who beliove in the future of a regone- 
rated capitalism and preach to the working class 
the petty-bourgeois gospel of peace and order’. 

ho third and fourth points are: ,, The Tactic of the 
Comintern during Revolution* and The Tranaittonal 
Periods. (Partial demands, partial clashoa and the 
final revolutionary battle). In a transitions! period 
Hike that through which we are now pnaseing two 
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-trends manifest themselves {n the camp of the“ movement. All organizations belonging to the Com 


‘revolutionary movement. Some say:  ,,Assuming 
that we are already on the eve of the revolution 


munist International should consider this question 
very carefully from all angles and come to an ar 


what is the use of putting forward partial demands?“ \curate decision at the Third Congress. 


~If we emphasize our partial demands, why should, 
we repeat every time the entire programme?*-—say | 
others. ,Weshall not expend our energies in partial 
clashes, we shall accummulate them for the last 
decisive battle’, say some. ,We must utilize every 
occasion to provoke an open clash“, say others. 
The Third Congress will review the concrete 
experience of the Russian comrades on the eve of 
the revolution, as well as the experience of the 
German workers and the proletarians of all other 
countries. The Third Congress must draw the most 
definite tactical line for all Communist Parties. It 
should be equally averse to sectarianism and to 
the lure of momentary success. Jt should aim to 
bring the Cornmunist Parties into the closest contact 
with the widest masses, but at the same time 
preserve their irreconcilability towards the bourgeois 
state and their unflinching fidelity to revolutionary 
Marxism. 

The Sth and Gth. points deal with the 
international labour movement, the struggle with 
the Amsterdam -yellow Association of Trade Unions 
and the International Council of Red Trade Unions. 
This is one of the most important questions on the 
agendas of the Third Congress. The struggle within 
the labour movement fs assuming an intense form 
‘Upon this struggle depends the decision of the 
conflict between the Second and Third International 
ji. e. between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
At present the trade ur ions comprise tens of millions 
of workers. 

{To win over to our side the trade unions 
meahs to conquer the proletariat. The tactic of 
formation of Communist nuclei within the trade 
unions which was formulated by the Second 
Congress, has fully justified itself. It gave serious 
results in Germany, in’ France, in England and 
other countries. The Amsterdam Yellow organisation 
has sustained the first heavy blows. The Yellow 
Amsterdam leaders are dismayed.’ At one moment 
they are willing to make some concessions and at 
another they proceed to expel from the trade 
unions every adherent of the Communist Interna- 
tional. This is a sure sign of the impending 
complete disruption. The Third Congress will sum- 
marize the results of the struggle against Amsterdain 
and outline a systematic plan of campaign for the 
future, Moreover the Third Congress must. clearly 
define the inter relationship between the Com- 
munis International and the Red Trade Union In- 
‘ternational: whether we shall have two parralel 
international organizations with the Comintern as 
the leading organisation or whether we shall have 
only one Communist International composed not 
only of political parties but also of all proletarian 
organizations including the Red Trade Unions, 
which agrees in princins th the Communist In- 
ternational. In this latter @vent the Red Trode 
Union International would only be a section ot the 
Communist International. We can put up many 
arguments for and against these decisions. A great 
deal will Gspend npea the decision of this problem 
in the development of the international workers 


The seventh and eighth points on the agend 
deal with questions of organization: the construction 
of the communist parties, methods and character 
of their work; the construction of the Communist 
International and its relation to the parties which 
are jts members. Here two groups of questions 
must be discussed. The first group: how each 
separate Communist Party alioutd be constructed. 
In Western Europe, we notice even among the 
Communist Parties, that a permanent active party 
organization hardly exists. only during elections or 


upon extraordinary occasions all members of the 


party become active. But there are no regular 
active communist groups in the mills, factories, 
mines and railroads, in villages and institutions, in 
the trade unions and cooperatives. Nor is there 
any method of iron discipline plane these 
groups with the party centre. We must put an end 
to this state of affairs. The Third Congress will 
take this up. The other group of organization 
questions which the Third Congress will take up, 
are the questions: how far does the autonomy of 
the separate parties po in relation to the Exe- 
cutive Committee of .the Comintern! how a 
centralized international proletarian organization 
should be constructed, which will really be capable 
of leading the internationa] struggle of the prole- 
tariat; what should be done in order to improve 
the international ties of the separate communist 
parties, between each other and the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International. In other 
words—upon what basis of organization should the 
Communist International be constructed, in orde’ 
that it may be capable of coping with the dail: 
increasing problems with which it fs entrusted. 
The Eastern question is the ninth. The Com-- 
mupist International made its first. successes in 
it’s work among the peoples of the East. The Baku. 
Congress of the Peoples of the East was undoubtedly’ 
of a great historical importance. The coming’ 
Congress of the Peoples of the Far East will alsc» 
lay its part. The Third Congress will have \tc 
iscuss the Mastern question not only theoretically: 
as it did at the Second Congress, but ala 
practically. The victory of the world proletarian 
revolution cannot be achieved without a revolutiors 
in Asia. Each proletarian communist must know’ 
this. Only then will the workers-communists be 
fully armed theoretically, against the European‘ 
opportunism of the Hilferdings and other heroes of 
the Two and a Half International who only have «a 
hateful sneer towards the enslaved peoples of the East,. 
The tenth point on the agenda, about the 
Italinn Soctalist: Party, will be of utmost importanca. 
The Italian Soctalist Party was a mombor of thr 
Communist Intornational. Owing to the influence of 
the ,centriat“ agitation of Serrati, the Congress if 
this Party at Livorno, refused to put into acticin 
the conditions put by the Second Congress of tne 
Communist International for all parties. The groun 
of Serrati, having 8 majority at the Congress 
wished the Communist International to acoept sucl! 
leading agente of capital, as the old and world 
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famous reformists: Turati, Modiliani, D'Aragona, 
Treves, and Co., that is, the Italian Dittmans, 
Bernsteins, and Longuets. For the sake of unity 
with these reformist who had 14,000 votes at the 
Congress at Livorno, the leaders of the Italian 
»Centres with Serrati at the head broke away 
from the 68,000 proletarians-communists. Serrati 
betrayed the decisions of the Second Congress. At 
Livorno the moral victors over the ,ccnter* were 
gies the reformists with Turati at their 
nead. The workers-communists formed an gadapen 
dent Communist Party. Under the circumstances 
the Executive Committee of the Communist In- 
ternational considered that it is its duty to recognize 
the young Communist Party of Italy as the only 
section of the Communist International, and to 
expel the party of Serrati which refused to abide 
by the decisions of the Second Congress of the 
Communist International. The Italian Sccialist Party 
protested against this and appealed against de- 
cision of the Executive Committee to the next 
Congress of the Communist International. Every 
party has an undoubted right to such an appeal, 
ond the Executive Committee is preparec to 
submit this dispute before the Third Congresy for 
decision. 

Knowing the customs and morals of the 
scentrist* leaders, {who like to dodge distinct 
replies to questions, the Executive Committee in a 
special letter to the Executive Committee of the 
Italian Socialist Party declared: We invite you to 
the Third Congress, but we demand that your 
delegates to the Third Congress of the Communist 
International have the power to give final answers 
to the questions of the Third Congress. (2) We 
demand that you reply clearly and exactly, do you 
_agree to the expulsion from the Communist In- 
ternational, of the Turati, Treves group, as this 
entire dispute consists only of this. 

The Italian question has become of universal 
importance. In Germany the group of Levi, which 
has long since made an effort to form a sort of 
right wing in the Communist International, glad of 
the Italian argument, commenced to make assuran- 
ces that the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International made tactical mistakes on this question, 
that the Executive Committee preaches ,.mechanical* 
splits, ete. 

The Third Congress will clarify this question 
absolutely, decide it in principle, clarify the argu- 
ment of all the minor and casual points, and show 
to each and every one, that those who do not put 
the 21 conditions into action, cannot be mombers 
of the Third International. The March incident of 
the German Communists brought serious differences 
of opinion among the United Communist Party of 
Germany. Levi was expolled from the party and 
the Executive Committee of the Communist! Inter- 
national agresd to this expulsion. TheThird Congress 
will certainly have to discuss these tactical prob- 
Jema, raised {n connection with the March incidert. 

The question of the relation of the Third 
Congress to the Communist Labour Party of Germany 
will also be on the agenda. This party will have to 
give its final answer, whether it agrees to universal 
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discipline or not. Furthermore, the woman question, 
the movement of the young people, ete. are also 
on the agenda of the Congress. 

Finally, the Kxecutive Committee of the Com- 
munist International decided to ut on the agends 
the very important question of the economio policy 
and the general situation of the first republic in 
which the proletariat has taken the power, Soviet 
Russia. | 

We ask all the parties, and unions {belonging 
to and wishing to become members of the Commu- 
nist International, to open a wide discussion 
immediately in the press and at the meetings on 
the question on the agenda of the Third Congreas. 
We further usk that the question of elections to 
this Congress be discussed immediately. The Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Cormmunist iseenatienel 
unanimously decided to propose to all parties: 
1) that delegations to the corgress be as numerous a8 
possible; 2) that delegations be composed of at least 
one third of the members of Executive Committees 
of the various Parties, and two thirds from amongst 
the membership of the larger local organisations, 
more connected with the labouring masses. We 
consider this last decision of extraordinary impor- 
tance. We want the third Oongress to be attended 
by as many workers as possible, by those directly 
reflecting the temper of the proletarian masses. The 
Executive Committee also asks that the delegations 
should consist partly of representatives of the 
Womens workers and Communist Youth. 

The Brepereicry work of the Congress (the 
preliminary discussions, etc) are of no legs impor- 
tance than the Congress itself. The decisjons of the 
Third Congress must be pronetes and discussed 
by the workers at tens and hundreds of. meetings 
in the different countiies. There is very little time 
left. To work! 

The Executive Committee asks all parties and 
unions to send through delegates their written 
detailed reports of the work done by these parties 


ae the past year. 
the Executive Committee further asks that 
all parties appoint speakers on the different 


points of the agenda of the Congress and propose 
resolutions on these questions. 


With Communist greetings, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist Internatio- 
nal: G. Zinovtev. 


Members: Russia: Lealn, Trotsky, Bucharin, Radek. 
France: Rosmer. 
England: Quelch, Bell. 
Austria: Stelnhardt. 
Hungary: Bela Kun, Rudnianshy, Varga. 
Bulgaria: Dmitroff, Popov, Shablin. 
Finland: Kuusinin, Maner, Rachia. 
Holland: Yaasen. 
Poland: Valetsky. 
Latvia: Stuchka. 
Persia: Sultan-Zade. 
Norway: Fries. 
Switzerland: /chner. 
Georgia: Tzchakaya. 
International Union of Youth: Shatshia, 


A year of struggle, 


By G. ZINOVIEV. 


of the Communist International a whole year 

has elapsed, a year of struggle and hard 

trials for the advanced proletarians of all 
countries but at the same time a year of consoli- 
dation of our forces, of drawing together of our 
ranks, of a doctrinary self destination of a whole 
series of Jabour parties. 

We will beyin with Russia. The Communist part 
of the Russian proletariat is following with the 
greatest attention the development of the labour 
movement in the other countries and awaiting with 
a natural impatience the development of the world 
revolution. Hut at the same time the advanced 
Russian workers understood perfectly well, that 
Soviet Russia herself is a considerable part of this 
world revolution. They recognise the fact that the 
preservation of the Soviet power and the solidation 
of the workers dictatorship in Russia is a great 
victory of the world pro nd revolution. The 
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Bese the Second and Third Congresses 


Russian Communist Party hast passed through a 
year which has been rich in the greatest of lessons. 
At the time of the Second Congress of the Com- 
munist International the troops of Soviet Russia 
were Standing within a few dozen miles from War- 
saw. Afrerwards war luck turned its back upon us. 
In connection with our ill success at the Polish 
front Wrangel betame stronger. The war with 
Wrangel cost us many thousand lives of the best 
active Communists of Russia. 

The civil war came to an end, new difficulties 
arose in connection with the passage to peaceful 
construction. After four years of the imperialist 
war and three of civil war public eronomy in 
Russia was completely wrecked. Ineredible  diffi- 
culties arose in connection with the food question 
and transport. The struggle with these difficultins 
was not an easy one for the Russian Communist 
Party. 

Ie is quite natural that under the conditions 
of this evolution matters could not go on without 
dissensions Within the Russian Communist Party. 
A great ‘controversy arose in the party on the 
subject’ of the rdle and tasks of the fabour unions, 
during the actual transitional period. In connection 
with these questions the controversy in fact touched 
not only on tlie réiv of the labour untons, but alse 
op the mutnal relations between the party and the 
wide nonspartist massee, on the correlation of forces 
between the proletariat and the peasantry in the 
present revolution, on the methods of construction 
of the bees lioe party during the time of the 
dictatorship, etc. These debates have stirred the 
whole Russian Communist Party to its vcry depths; 
but it has emerged from them, se it should have 
been expected still more strengthened and united. 


and the two and a half. Internationals“ 


The Soviet power has entered into a whole 
series of peace and trade agreeinents during the 
last year; these treaties are enabling it to proceed 
tranquilly to peaceful construction and to restore 
at least partially the international goods exchange. 
The Soviet power, inspired by the Communist Party, 
has again reviewed its relations towards the 
veasanty and under the form of the well-known 
ecrees on the levy on natural products it has 
marked out a realistic line in the branch of the 
economic policy of Soviet Russia—a country in 
which the political power belongs to the proleta- 
riat, but in which the petty peasant economy pre- 
dominates and which is surrounded by capitalisi 
conditions. However much the heroes of the Second 
may cry 
out that this change in the policy of the Soviet 


power signifies a desistance from Communism-— 
every honest minded and class conscious worker of.- 


Europe and America understands well that in 
reality it is pot'a desistance from Communism, but 
the only practical and efficient way to a yradual, 
but inevitable consolidation of the Communist re- 
gime in Russia. 

The Soviet power is proceeding to the demo- 
bilisation of the Red Army. The great moral victory 
of the Russian Communist Party consists therein, 
that it has managed not'only to create_a powerful 
proletarian army, but also to conquer its numerous 
enemies by means of this army and at present to 
attain the moment when this army may be demo- 
bilised. The fact of the successful demohilisation of 
the first proletarian red army in the world is 
worth more for the Communist International. than 
any great victorious battle. Whatever may happen, 
whatever tremendous difficulties nay still face the 
Russian Communist Party—and the Cronstadt events 
have proved that these difficulties are very great— 
we still have the undoubted right to say without 
any boasting that Sane year which has elapsed 
between the Second and the Third Congresses of 
the Communist. International, the Soviet power and 
with it the Russian Communist Party have grown 
stronger and struck deeper roots. 

he Communist parties have developed, grown 
stronger and matured in a whole number of other 
countries, For a petty hourgeois, for a hero of the 
two and a half International all that has beon going 
on during the last year in the ranks of tho inter- 
national tabour motement has often scomed like 
complete chaos. Splits everywhere,—says such a 
petty bourgeols,-every where obdurate controversies, 
no order, ho respect for the older péoplo, the old 
leaders expelled, etc. As a matter of fact the elap- 
sed year has been one of endless disputes, cleavi- 
ges, internal struggles onky in outward apperances. 
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Tp reality it was one in which the liberation of the 
roletariat from the old, deadening, counter revo- 
utionary social democratic ideology has progressed 
most successfully. The totals for the year show: 
the differentiation within the labour movement is 
drawing towards its end, the tares have hecome 
separated from the wheat, the rubbish has been 
swept avay, the working class has become class 
conscious, the advanced workers of the whole world 
have acquired the requisite Communist bearings. 

They have freed themselves of the weihts which 
hane on their feet, they have managed to create 
Communist parties, almost entirely freed from. the 
ballast, of the social democratic, pacifist and si- 
milar petty bourgevis and counter revolutionary 
elements. 

In Germany the split occured in an especially 
classical form. The Congress in Halle opened up a 
Whole line of such Congresses at which the workers 
breaking with their adherents of the cCentres 
created at the same time the basis fer the forma- 
tion of bona fide Communist: party. The petty 
bourgeois of socialism have completely misinder- 
stood the meaning of these splits. A few days age 
we had occasion to read an article of Ledeboer, 
fo which he complains that) in consequence of the 
split the party of Independents and oof the United 
Communist Party of Germany, taken together, are 
now considerably weaker than the Independent 
Party alone was acvear ayo, Poor Ledeboer! He has 
grown quite old and still he understands nothing 
of what is going on under his very nose. He cannot 
conceive that the United Communist Party of Ger- 
many alone is now practically a revolutionary 
factor ten times yreater than was a year ago the 
wsingle* Independent Pary in which the revolu- 
tionary forces were counter-weighted by the counter- 
revolutionary ones, though expressly in such pro- 
portion as to give as a result of the addition -} a 
and — a make a complete zero, 

¢ The split has taken place also in France. The 
old united Socialist: party of France has lost about 
fifty thousand of its members whe have passed over 
tu the right wing. The socialist) pacifist Longuet 
has united with the social traitor Renaudel. . But 
who does not see that owing to the open passage of 
the Lonyuetists and thier allies into the camp of 
the bourgeoisie, the party of Freneh Communist 
having become freed of this ballast has now grown 
stronger? The more far seeing of the French bour- 
geois understood this perfecty well. A’ fresh wind 
has sprung up in France. The workers ure again 
acquiring confidence in the very idea of a political 

Jabour party and although the process of cristalli- 
sation of the Communist party of France is far 
from being completed, a yiguntic step forward has 
beem made. 

And Italy! Here the split has occured out- 
wardly and in a form which is most’ disudvanta- 
geous for Communism. The majority of the Italian 

Socialist party has proved to be outside the Com- 
munist International. There were some shortsighted 
and nervous Communists who saw in this fact a 

defeat of the Communist International. We shall 

have some lively discussions yet on the subject of 
the ItaJian party at the fortheoming Third Congress 
gf the Communist International, but already now 
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things are looking quite clear: only 2 or 8 months 
have passed and a deep process of fermentation is 
yoing in the ranks of the Italian Socialist party of 
Serrati. With every month new thousands and 
tens of thousands of workers will be passing over 
to the side of the’ Communist party of Italy. Only 
in this way was it possible to yet rid of the grie- 
vous and shameful legacy of the peaceful period of 
the old social demdcracy when such agents of the 
bourgeoisie as) Turatti, Daragona and Co. were 
suffered to remian in the ranks of the labour mo- 
vement from the demoralising influence of such 
people us Serrati who had the shamelessness - te 
persuade the workers in 1921 that they ought to 
suffer the jtalian Mensheviki in their ranks and 
even to drag them into the ranks of the Third 
International. 

The same deep process of differentiation was 
going on during the elapsed year in such countries, 
as Switzerdand, Spain, Sweden, Norwey, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Roumania, where we have now more or less 
strong Communist parties, whereas a year ago we 
had in the best of cases only small groupe of 
ideological adherents of-Communistn. 

In Enghind we have succeeded in uniting all 
the formerly inimical separate English Communist 
parties and nda The arrests and other reprisals 
with which the Enylish bourgeoisie is now perse- 
cuting our English comrades prove that in England 
Communism is progressing. Pine uniting of all the 
{ommunist forces is going on in America. The 
Communist International will at whatever cost 
insist on the formation of a single Communist party 
in America. 

_ Just before the Third Congress a single powerful 
Communist party of Czecho-Slovakia, numbering 
over 350,000 members, has been formed at the 
Congress in Prague. In Czecho-Slovakia the Com- 
munist International has had to deal with many 
supernumerary difficulties. It had been no easy 
tusk to overcome nationalism in this country . The 
more valuable is the great moral victory that ‘the 
Communist International has won in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Not quite a year has passed since the Second 
Congress took place and we may now say boldly: 
there is not a single corner of the earth, inhabited 


by workers, where there are no Communists. In 


Argentine and Brasil, in| Japan and China, in 
Bukhara and the Turkestan, In Finland and Esthonia, 
in Poland and Roumuania, iff dugu-Slavia and Bulgaria, 
everywhere and in every place we have at present 
organised Communist: parties which are growing 
every month. 

The Third World Congress is assembling ‘at 
such a time when the reactionary storm. clouds 
are besetting the whole European horizon. Along 
the whole front International capitalism is assuming 
the offensive against the workers. Millions of unem- 
ployed ure famishing, tens of thousands of Commu- 
nists are languishing in prisens. Almost in every 
wadvanced* capitalist country the bourgeoisie are 
forming bands of cutthroats--the fachists in Italy, 
the Orgesh in Germany, all kinds of bourgeois 
leagues in France, hired bands in America whose 
special object it is to kill as many worker Comniu- 
nists as ie can. The general background of the 
picture is—the triumph of world reaction. And 
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already the Independents and other partisans of 
the two and a half .Internationals are trembling 
in their shoes, and already all the theorists’ of 
the Second and the two and a half International, 
Kautsky, Hilferding, Bauer, Longuet, Martov and Co. 
are prophesying many years of life to the .peaceful 
renovation” of capitalism, and the same gentlemen 
Independents who but acyear age had growled like 
lions that they are also" in favour of the dictator- 
Ship of the proletariat, are now cringing before 
their governments. 

e Communist International knows full well 
that the capitalists offensive will be repulsed. 
Capitalism must ana will perish. The bourgeoisie 
cannot restore any lasting equilibrium. The world 
proletarian revolution is advancing and it will 
arrive. This is inevitable, this is unavoidable, this 
is the basis of the Third Congress of the Commu- 
nist International. 

»But during the whole of last year you have 
been suffering Teta after defeat!" — the petty 
bourgeois of all countries are crying to us. ,{n 
Czecho-Slovakin during the general strike you were 
defeated, in Yugo-Slavia you experienced a defeat 
and for a time you were driven to work under- 
round, in Italy the seizure of the works and 
actories ended in nothing, in England the strike 
of the coal miners was not See in Germany, 
you organised a ,Putsch* outbreak and you were 
also defeated!“ This is what the Mensheviki gent- 
lemen are saying to us. We shall discuss the 
March demonstration of the Communist Party of 
(icrmany separately at the Congress. Here we shall 
only remark that Mr. Martov was perfectly. right 
when in an article of the Ist of May io Hilferdings 
Mage he wrote in complete solidarity with Paul 
vi that the March movement in Germany was 
only a part of the movements which the Communist 
International has passed through during the last 
year in the above méntioned countries. Yes, gent- 
emen petty bourgeois! Neither in Yugo-Slavia nor 
in Szecho-Slovakia, nor in ltaly, nor in England, 
or Germany has our movement met with success 
as yet. Not oner, and not twice shall we have to 
bear -partial defeats in one or another country. 
But nevertheless, the struggle is going on, it is 
bursting into flames and burning ever brighter 
every day. In locking back over the road that all 
our parties have traversed dyring the year we have 
every reason to be proud of our successes. The 
whole, bourgraiy world is up in arms against us. 
Not only the. social democratic but also the so-called 
independed parties have gone over to the side of 
bourgeois réaction in full array. And nevertheless 
the Communist International is growi ever 
stronger and preparing to deal the bourgeois world 
a blow from which capitalism will never recover. 
At the Second Coneress of the Communist 
International we had to xretkon with two opposi- 
tions: from the right and from the left. The opposition 
from the right was represented chiefly by the 
delegates of the, at the time, single Independent 
party of Germany... In those remote, most remote 
mer—a whole year has elapsed and in our time 
a year counts at least as much as a decade—the 
German Independents, the French Longuetists, the 
Swiss social democrats, the Italian reformists and 
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semi-reformists and similar gentlemen hoped | 
find a place for themselves in) the Cominun 
International. Now all these .also“ Socialists ha 
been able to see that they will have to go som 
where else. The Italian reformist, the sharp, 
Modigliani, was quite right when at the Congres. 
in Reggio Emilio he let fall) the following words; 
The fetish of the Third International must be 
discussed. The Bologna Congress joined the Third 
International such as it was then. But that Inter- 
national was uot the same as the one of today“. 

That’s just it, gentlemen reformists! 

Yes, Messrs. Modigliani of all countries, the, 
Third International of the present day is not the 
institution that you wished to make it. Now you 
have all become convinced that to enter the Third 
International is quite another thing than to stay at 
n comfortable hotel for a couple of days and then 
to vo away and stay at any other hotel quite as 
comfortable. From all the hoes which a year ago 
had come streaming into the Communist Interna- 
tional we have suceeeded in selecting the most 
healthy really revolutionary proletarian elements. 
The rest we have expelled, or they have rushed 
away themselves. A year ago the desire to join the 
Communist International had almost been the fashion 
among the reformists and semi-reformists, whereas 
now these same clement consider the fashion to 
repudiate and to gnarl at the Third International. 
Hf we are to choose between these two fashions we 
must confess that we prefer the latter. 

By the end of this last year the attempts of 
certain vacillating adherents of the Communist 
International to form a right wing within the latter 
were showing themselves ever clearer. It is suffi- 
cient to mention such names as Serrati (Italy). 
Robert Williams (England), Paul Levi (Germany), 
Smeral (Czecho-Slovakia), Strasser (Austria). They 
are people with different traditions, with) different 
methods of, doing business, but with 9 certain 
something which unites thein all. The Third Con- 

ress will know how to liquidate the attempt to 
orm a Right. wing at the very beginning of this 
painful process. 

The so-called ,left* opposition of the Second 
Congress of the Communist International was rep- 
resented by the Dutch Marxists, the group of Syvivia 
Pankhurst, partly by the representatives of the 
Shop Stewards Committee of England and America, 
several syndicalist groups and the group of the 
Cominunist Labour Party of Germany. The Second 
Congress carefully approached this left opposition; 
it managed to explain patiently all the errors of 
these left comrades and succeeded in entering into 
revolutionary collaboration with many of these 
groups. A year has passed’ by. A very considerable 
part of these left elements have becoine completely 
assimilated with the Cominunist International. The 
tactical method of forming Communist nuclei within 
the labour unions has been completely justified and 
it has brought excellent results in France, in Ger- 
many and in England. The best part of the French 
svndicalists have sincerely passed over fo the side 
of the Communist International. Tle same is to be 
noticed in the case of the Italian and Spanish syn- 
dicalists. The partisans of the Shop Stewards Cotn- 
mittees in England and Sylvia Pankhurst’s group 


have joined the single Commuiist party of Great 
Britain. The Communist International is preparing 
to enter into a friendly collaboration with the best 
part of the Industrial Workers of the World (1. W. 
W.). Our left wing English comrades were bound 
to acknowledge and we are sure, they have already 
acknowledged, that we were perfectly right in 
the question as to whether they were to take 
part in the British Labour Party or not. The social 
traitor leaders of this party have themselves 
yegun to drive ont our comrades from the ranks 
vf the Labour Party and proved by this better 
than by any other way the correctness of our point 
wf view. 

Nevertheless, at the Third Congress of the 
Communist International we shall again have to 
collide with this so-called left: opposition, or more 
rightly with its remnants. We have before us a 
pamphlet entitled .Der Weg Dr. Paul Levi's—der 
Wey der V. K.P. 1% This pamphlet was published 
by the Communist Labour Party of Germany (K. A. 
P. VD.) after the March days of 1921. It was undouwb- 
tedly written by Herman Gorter and shows that 
among the adherents of the Communist Labour party 
of Germany there are some incorrigible prattlers 
with whom. it is impossible for the Communist Inter- 
national to work hand in hand, Quite seriously Gov- 
ter and his friends from the K. ALP. 1). assert that 
any party ,so long as it is amass party, can never 
be a revolutionary: party.” With quite as serious 
an air this merry Andrew ts reproaching the Com- 
munist International that. in Halles at Tours, and 
even in Florence, it went too far. rightwards in 
wits hunting for the working masses. [f one liste- 
ned to Gorter one might believe that in the whole 
of the Third International there is no party which 
is a bona fide communist one—.with one exception 
only (literally!) Gorter does not say which party 
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he considers to be this happy exception. Is it the 
Communist Party of Holland which has been able 
to enlist so many as 2.000 members during 20 years 
or is it the Communist Lahour Party of Germany 
numbering at present only a little more. 

If the comrades from the K. A. P. D. will 
seriously begin to insist on these wideas* then they 
will be hopelessly compromised and they will make 
it impossible for them to be in the Communist 
International. 

. A year of struggle lies behind us, A great 
doctrinary work is nearing its completion. The 
doctrinary analysis of the political differentiation 
is being ended.-Our task now ‘is to consolidate the 
accomplished work organisedly. Between the First 
and the Second Congress, the Communist Interna- 
tional was only an association of eins At 
the Second Congress the basis of the tactics of 
Communism were laid. Between the Second and 
Third Congresses an vrdent struggle went oo 
throughout the whole world labour movement to de- 
fend these tacti¢al foundations. The Third Congress 
will consolidatelall that has been achieved aud give 
the finished organisedly forméd construction of the 
Communist International. After the Third Congress 
af the Communist Juternationsl every delegate and 
with him every Ghiss conscious worker Communist 
will say: the tactical bases are marked and confir- 
med, the programme is worked out, Communist 
parties have heen created throughout the whole 
world, the organisational bases for the existence of 
the Communist International are laid. Now, to work! 
If the Communist International will continue to grow 
no less rapidly than it has been growing up to 


now, the respite which remains for the bourgeoisie, 

is really not so very great. The-victory. will be 

ours and much svoner than many of us expect. 
2a/v. 1921. 
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The downfall of Levi, 


Epilogue to the pamphlet: ,,Tactical Dissensions in the V. K: P. D 
By KARL RADEK. 


L 


HEN T ended this pampilet in’ April and 
sent if fo Germany IL knew nothing of Porat 
Levi's confession Son the subject oof his 


downfall or of bis pamphlets. Unser Weyee 
(Our Way) to which the Central Committee of the 
United Communist raat of Germany (V. hk. P21) 
was compelled to reply by an immediate exelusion 
of Levi ae the party. Therefore Twas able still to 
treat Levi as a representative of the right wing 
tendency of the party. The readers of this pamphlet 
will have felt: in raedine the Vast chapter that [had 
already had a presentiment that) Levi was on the 
point of breaking: with the party. ‘This impression 
ef mine was founded on his Jetter te comrade 
Lenin, a copy of which he sent me as well ae on 
the stenogram of bis speech at the inecting of the 
Berlin representatives April 7-tho But ob omust con- 
fess here that even although PE hed considered Paul 
Levi's withdrawal from the party as probable. J 
never for a moment thought tht he could leave it 
as a renerade, who would help the elass adversary 
in. a dificult moment of the party, who would 
consciously help the executioner by his arguments, 
Who would repeat the most Iying calumnies of 
Scheidemann and Dittmann against the C\inunist 
International. ard as it may be te avew Chat one 
could have considered as one’s companion in arms 
aman capable of such faithtessness, Thelieve, that 
Levi's fall wi do) much towards the clearme 
of the atmosphere of the Communist: Party of 
Gerinany. 

In my pamphlet T have demonstrated the de- 
velopment and the substance of the right: wing of 
the party on the basis of quotations from Paul 
Levi's article. But naturally it would be a mistake 
to imagine that the right wing of the party consi ts 
of Levi alone. Behind Levi there stand not only a 
part of the organisers, who are accepting the pring 
ciples of Communism in words, but who are practi- 
cally too much under the influeaee of the old reu- 
tine to be able to really carry on the revolutionary 
struggle, but also yood reliable comrades who in 
their careful estimation of the correlation of forces 
see the danger of a defeat, but do not seeathat the 


party is threatened by still greater dangers if it is- 


inactive, and. while engaged in agjtation and pro- 
paganda work it does not -awaken the confidence 
of the suffering working masses in their own forces, 
which only action, only a stride can’ awaken. 

In our pamphiet we triedto show these comrades 
In respect to all contestable points that the mattar 


national. 


does not Tie in castal ditlerences with Levi, but in 
“hik consecutive opportunist policy, whose connection 
With the centre these comrades did net clearly 
pereeive. But even before the pamphlet) reached 
the hands of these comrades Levi confirmed this 
pojot! of view of ours, in aw e that not one of us 
conld have thought possible. THe put himself ona 
Hine with Hitlerding, Pattmann and Crispien, whom 
he had: treated as swindlers in his letter ta comnmide 
Lehin. He joined their ranks and’is new yelling 
audinst adventurous tactics and provocations of the 
Central Committee, against the adventurous tacties 
ot the Executive Committes of the Comumuanist liter- 
There is not a single argument that he is 
aginst the party, whose Chairman he had 
been hitherto, whieh has aet been ferged by the 
Scheidemanns and WHilferdings. Levi had) fought 
veaimst these arguments with the greatest energy, 
with the deep visee onaboolthe ronvietion but today 
he is sings the same ancuments as independent: pros 
ductions of: his own brain. By this means he has 
proved better than by any theoretical demonstia- 
tien: how right we were when we strove to prove 
in the present pamphlet that the controversy with 
Levi was only a repetition of our dispute with 
Hilferedinge. 

We could end this epilogue by crossing out 


Using 


Levis name oas oa eomrade’s from our memory 
and onty ask the comradestwho stood behind him 
to think over our stafements ino the lilt of the 


Bat as muchas we hod 
tried not te bring Levis inane inte our pamphlet 
so dk not to embitter thes controversy) we ew 
consider it to be eur political and personal duty te 
examine and explan the hi-tery of this renejssade. 

Paul Levi was not much known in) the Com- 
munist Party of Germany at the moment when 
the death of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
lett the party without) leaders. Levi is not) the 
man to inspire the masses of workers. Neither Is 
he the man to know when he is taking the first 
step what his next step will be. When the contro- 
versy arose in the party in regard to the attitude 
towards the labour unions, towards parliamentarism 
and the rdle of the party, and Levi had made a 
mark in i owing to his oratorial an@ literary 
(ulents, supperted - him both theoretically and 
pric neat aad frequently also personally when he 
wished to throw up the struggle and retire into 
private life. Many of my nearest. political friends 
mistrusted Levi, and saw in him only a political 
raisonneur, not a revolutionary fluhter. T have hag 
many a quarrel with them over Levi and now F am 


downfall of their’ leader. 
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responsible before my comrades for this man whose 
wlitical corpse now lies before ns. But even more 
Pisrtant than this personal duty, it is a political 
necessity to explain why and how a man so gifted 
as Paul Levi could “have heeome a direct traitor 
to the cause of the working class, a direct assistant 
of the white guard justice. 

The German workers have beeg accustomed 
io much in the maiter of treachery on the pat 
of their proletarian leaders. They have seen how 
one group of leaders after another sank into the 
political grave, and passed over to the bourgeois 
camp.. They have seen how the Chairman of the 


German party Ebert, became (fe Imperial Chan- 
cellor of State, how the worker Noske became 
the Gallifet of the German counter revolution; 
how THause 


and “Dittmann helped the bourgeoisie 
to. swing itself inte the al 

revolutionary phrases and gestures, afler recogni. 
sing the dictatorship of the’ proletariat: and the 
system of soviets Dittmann and Cri-pien heeame 
the assistants of Seheidemann and Icbert, whom 
they had cursed a thousand times. They saw how 
the organiser. of the opposition in the labour unions 
Dissman has become Letien’s suceessor and as a 
man of influence is now preparing the expulsion of 
all the revolutionary workers from the labour uni- 
ons. in order that they might be punished by the 
employers by means of the scorpions of unemploy- 
ment. They see how Lauffenhery and Wolfheim 
ersonally honest-minded and self sacrificing revolu- 
ionists are now relling ino all the cutters of the 
connter revolution. And oin spite of all this, each 
new instance of treachery is a blow of the dapyer 
in the heart of the proletariat, which cannot under- 
stand how such p deep abyss can vawn between 
word and deed, hoy it ean he possible that one 
man after another whose name had stood seo high 
in the ranks of the workers, hecomes transformed 
inte a traiter of the werking elass in the mest 
literal sense of the word. The downfall of Paul Levi 
is not the Vast and therefore i is necessary to 
eXamine in his ease the special grounds fer his 
desistance fram the leadership of the party and for 
all the downfalls of the leaders which mark 
every forward step of the German proletariat. 


Il. 


Much has been written about the eauses why the 
leaders of the labour movement ina great majority 
hava betrayed the cause during the Ras and altey 
the war. The former leaders. both from working 
Class and from the bourgeoisie had been brought 
up in times of peace when they aitated, demonstra: 
ted, held speeches in Parliament, wrote in the papers, 
treated with the employers, but had no revolutionary 
stiugyless to conduct. The mind and the soul of 
the leaders were intent on a peaceful course of 
affairs. Some of them remembered heroie times in 
which they had had to suifer want and persecutions, 
but they remembered them with’ a feeling of relief, 
in that they were over and done with and that 
conditions are much better now, when even the 
Ministers have to be friendly with the leaders of 
the working class. Many of the Iraders had grown 
fat and comfortable. Incapable of self sacritice 
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incapable of struggle when it was a question of 
risking all, they sat waiting that the proletariat 
should pass over to socialism slowly and in a pea- 
ceful way and that they themselves should end 
their days in peace and hunour as veterans of the 
labour movement. The younger generation knew of 
the bitter days of the Jabour movement only from 
hearsay. Tt had grown up watching the growth of 
the labour organisation day by day and sering In 
it the apple of its eye. Already hefore the war, 
When thee rising cost of living nullified all the 
results that the labour unions succeeded in attaining, 
when the armaments enyulfed all the means of the 
state aud made any progress in social reform impos- 
sible, when the syndicalisation of the industry only 
strengthened the power of the bourgeoisie and 
imperialism called forth the development of the 
reaction, when everything was calling to the fight, 
then these leaders looked with anxiety at the ,unruly 
spirits who tried to drive the working masses 
into the struggle in which they feared the bourgeoisie 
might destroy the whole organisation. The fear for 
the organisation was joined to a superstitious awe 
of the power of capitalism, which was invincible 
in their eyes, ruling supreme over the whole world, 
armed from top io toe. Only ¢rizy romanticists 
could dream of a struggle against it. 

When the war broke out, when all the dreams for 
a peaceful development were shattered like broken 
wlass then naturally the leaders of the larger labour 
organisations did not venture to go against the cruel 
fate. Was it not perfectly clear, that they and the 
labour organisation would perish and the werkers be 
deleated? They disguised their cowardice: under 
phrases on the defense of the country, the defense of 
the achievements of their struggle. They became the 
assistants of bloodthirsty and bleodshedding impe- 
rialism: they were compelled to support it, because 
they did not. dare to strugyle against it. There was 
no Neutral position in the great struggle. They saved 
the organisations ata price which converted them 
into organisations fluhting for capialism instead of 
proletarian. organisations for the struggle against 
capitalism, The proletarians sank in millions to their 
graves, were tutilated and crippled, their children 
came inte the world weak and a young generation 
grew up With ne marrew in their bones. When 
German imperialism breke down, when the power of 
the yoverninent was driven out into the streets, they 
were so prostituted by the three years policy of 
~uppert of capitalism that they had only one care: 
how to help the capitalists, their lords and ma- 
ty acquire the power ugaiit as quickly as 
possible, and te take the reins into their hands once 
more. Capitalism transformed the world into a heap 
of ruins but they considered the bourgeoisie alone 
capable of building it up anew and the proletarians— 
well, if they had allowed themselves to be duped 
so cruelly during four years had they not proved 
by that that they were incapable of ruling! Any rising 
of the proletariat seemed to them to be madness, 
and in the same Way us a doctor puts a madman 
into 2 straightjacket it was decided to help the 
bourgeosie to tame the workers who had been 
struck with the delirium tremens of after war pe- 
riod. Read the memoirs of Noske and you will see 
how this proletarian leader, who has become tran:- 
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¥ermed into an executioner of the proletariat, feals 
kimeelf to be in the right. It is not cynicism that. 
ks to be noted in Noske’s avowals: it is the assum 
mance that he is right that is the most depressing 
4n his book. 

A minority of the leaders understood the act. of 
betrayal of August 4-th. but they found do strength to 
protest against it. They were cnt out of the same staff 
ias Scheidemann and Ebert: like the latter, the Haases 
and Hilferdings did rot dare to enter the struggle: 
like them they were hypnotised by the power of 
capitalism, by the distrust in the power of the 

roletariat, the anxiety to preserve their organisa- 
tion. These leaders did not go with Scheidemann 
and Ebert, partly Jecause they estimated more 
correctly the wiria political eprrelation of forces 
and did not wish to be harnessed to the car of 
German imperialism which was rushing to the abyss, 
partly because they had a less firm will and did 
not wish to set themselves against the inclinations 
of the awakening working masses. The followers of 
Dittman who had been urgent patriots on August 
4-th. lost their patriotic assurance after the battle 
on the Marne and they had not the courage to ge 
against the growing opposition of the working class. 
But neither had they any confidence in the revo- 
lution, nor any courase to work for it. They begged 
and entreated the capitalist governments not to 
refuse to accede to their exayyerated demands as 
this would only lead{oa revolution, When Dittmann 
‘was accuseé of organising the January = strike 
of 1918 he swore high and Jow before the Court 
that since he had left the workshop he had never 
agitated for the strike. After the collapse of German 
imperialism, the Centrists, the Haase and Dittmanns, 
together with the Scheidemanns und Eberts, were 
all persuaded that the German people can only 
exist. on the merty of the victorious world capital 
and therefore a bourgeois government must he 
restored in Germany, as-it would enjoy the confi- 
denee of American capitalism. Tt appeared iater on, 
when the Noskesand Maerkers had killed 15.000 wor- 
kers in the streets, as if the Dittmanns and Cris- 
piens had summoned courage to enter the struggle: 
they recognised the dictatorship, of the proletariat 
and made the Soviet power their aim. oBut it) seon 
hecame evident that this was no change of front, 
only a result of cowardice: the Dittmanns and 
Crispiens had engraved the slogans of the strugyle 
on their swords, but the latter were only eardboard. 
They were afraid of the revolutionary workers apd 
acceded to all their demands in order to win their 
confidence and then persuadd them to desist from 
the struggle. The masks were torn off their faces 
in Moscow and #he revolutionary workers turned 
away from them. Then, when it was clear that 
they were able to dupe the revplutionary proletariat 
they showed themselves openly to be what they are, 
namely: the adherents of the German counter revo- 
lution. They are now its agents and are striving by 
all the means in their power, hy calumnies and 
persecutions to help the bourgeoisie to keep its 
etronghold—the labour unions--clear of Communists. 
They are serving the cause of the counter revo- 
Jution by trying to build a bridge between if and 
the capitalists of the Entente. They are helping it 
by endeavouring to crush and stifle every move- 
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ment. of the workers, be it only a demand for a 
piece of bread, out of fear that it might lead to 
a revolutionary struggle for power. They are its 
assistants not only by betraving the proletartat 
in each of its revolutionary struggles, but by repres- 
enting the victims of the white terror to be those 
of Communism. They are the betrayers of all that 
the proletariat holds most sacred, its international 
solidarity, by daily tindermining its faith in Soviet 
Russia, which, althongh bleeding, naked and hungry, 
still, is the only bulwark of the working class against 
world capitalism, the only hope of the struggling 
proletariat. 
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Ninety nine al cent of the former leaders of the 
proletariat have betrayed it through their mistrust 
of its forces, through a superstitious slavish awe of 
the power of the capitalist «slave-owner. Only a 
small part of them fallawed the path of struggle. 
The best have perished by the hand of the enemy. 
Westmeyer, although seriously sick, was sent. to 
the front and toy death at the time when the well-fed 
Kael flourished at the base as a patriotic herald. Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht were murdered. 
Johann Knief died surrounded by the watchdogs of 
Noske. Jogiches was killed by a whtte guard bullet. 
And the assembling revolutionary workers stood 
there with a small group of leaders, partly without 
any theoretical training, partly without any revo- 
lutionary experience and pertly without closer con- 
tact with the masses. The revolutionary workers faced 
the enemy knowing full well that they had been 
betrayed thousands of times by their leaders and 
that even then they were surrounded by treachery. 
How were they to struggle? How to form their 
fighting columns? Whither to go? And there was no 
one to show them clearly whieh was the right path 
to follow, no one to help them to dispel the mists 
which divided them from their victory. 

Only by their own experience, only after 
Tony searches on their own aceount. only aften co- 
ming into a blind alley times and again, would 
the German workers find the right path to vietory. 
There was no one to save them from long searehings, 
from losses, heeause even if there were any preserip- 
tions to show how a victorious revolution might be 
carried out quickly and well, they were all useless, 
because the workers did not trust the doctors. 
Deceived by their social democratic leaders, daily 
betrayed by the Independents and recognising this, 
the workers Jost all confidence in their leaders. In 
the wider circles of the Communist workers the 
tendency which found {ts expression in the K. A. P. D. 
predominated, namely; it made a desistanee from 
all leadership of the proletarian masses a revolu- 
tionary principle. But reality does not cease tp exist 
even though one should rise against if dy high 
sounding phrases. The struggling working masses 
necded men who would make inferences’ from their 
experiences, who would help them to Jearn by the 
very defeats which had made them bleed. Every 
fighting column must have a chief. No army can 
fight without leaders and the radical revolutionary 
workers of all tendencies sought for them. New 
leaders had not been formed during the short time 
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in the furnace of the struggle. The Communist Party 
of Germany had to seek among its members for 
some one who would be caprble of taking the lea- 
dership. Paul Levi was anjong the first of these. 

This was not because he was more closely cen- 
nected with the struggles in which the k. P. D. 
had been born. Among the younger genoration 
Thalheimer was more connected with these struggles: 
he had taken an active part in the discussions on 
Kautskyisin from [which the left radical tendency 
had sprung up before the war. Paul Frohlich was 
gtill more connected with the past of the party, he 
had been engaged in the first great demonstrations 
which even Bedoré the war had been proving the 
necessity of a complete reorganisation of the labour 
unions. Still nearer to the party were Brandler and 
Pieck, men of great organisational experience, who 
had worked and made yreat. ee tines for the 
Spartakus union during the whole time of the war, 
Paul Levi had not. participated in the intellectual 
contests which had created the theoretical basis of 
the V. K.P. D. before the war. As a young lawyer 
he had just begun to work in the Frankfurt labour 
movement. Rosa Luxemburg summoned before the 
Court for her anti-militarist activities, met him ca- 
sually and thoroughly appreciated the brilliant ora- 
torial talent and dialectic capacities of the young 
advocate why was then an adherent of the left wing 
of the party. When the war broke out Levi was 
one of the group which had weakly organised 
around Rosa Luxemburg. He was soon mobilised 
and thus remained unknown to the fundamental 
pucleus of the Spartakus union. In 1916 Levi went 
to Switzerland for a couple of months where thanks 
to me he entered inte relations with Lenin and 
Zinoviev, We all appreciatad this excellent orator 
and we tried to rnnenee his further development. 
There was no doubt for us that he was not suffi- 
ciently firm inthe tactical and principled questions 
which the war and the approaching revolution were 
raising to become a deader. A well-read man, with 
wn wide range of thought, he was also thoroughly 
well acquainted with the history and theory of the 
labour movement. But he Jacked the firmness of 
conviction. of a man for whom the labour movement 
is not only one of the departments in which he is 
interested, but the only one on which are consecra- 
ted all the thoughts and wishes, all the moral for- 
ices of a fighter. Continuing to maintain friendly 
relations with Jevi we came nearer to him and we 
valued this acquaintanceship because it helped us 
to collect the dispersed forces of the Internatio- 
Nalists. 

The Spartakus union which belonged to the 
group of the International af that time was passing 
through a period of fermentation which prevented 
it from openly and definitely going o%er to the 
fide of the TBelehe vk. In Zimmerwald the repre- 
sentatives of the Spartakus union went hand in 
hand with Martov. Comrade Clara Zetkin adopted 
a pacifist point of view in the only number of the 
International which appeared there. The pamphlet 
»Junius“ seemed full of contradictions, and at the 
_ Berne Women’s conference we entered organisa- 
tionally into a conflict with comrade Zetkin when 
she attempted by all means to enter in contact 
- with the Centre and therefore would not consent 


io go any further politically than was permitted by 
the pacifist women of the British Independent Labour 
Party. Asa resull of the split between the Russian and 
the Polish social democracies personal dissensious 
arose between Lenin, Zinoviev and myself on the eno 
hand, and Rosa Luxemburg and Jogiches on the other. 
Between the group of our nearest partisans in Ger- 
many Which had united around the Arbeiterpolitik in 
Bremen and the group of the .International’ there 
arose nat only theoretical discussions, which were 
raost useful, but also a complete organisational 
alienation which only led to a split. Under these 
conditions it was most impertant for us to have 
such a talented man ak Levi on our side and by 
his help to bring about a ftiendship betweea 
the two German yroups, as well as to exercise 
our influence in favour of the International. Levi 
began to write for the Bremen Arbeiterpolitik 
and acted in complete solidarity with ws in Switzer- 
land. But even then we noticed that he lacked much 
that was necessary for a leader, We saw quite 
clearly that under the conditions” im which the 
Spartakus group had found itself it was Levi's duty 
to return to Germany, where after the arrest of 
Liebknecht and Luxemburg there were no leading 
forces; or to create in Switzerland an illegal base 
for the Spartakists from which the latter could 
draw reserve forces for the struggle. Levi worked 
in Switzerland like a dilettante passing half the 
time in travelling about. On his return to Germany 
he was again called to the army, and he was able 
to resume work in the labour movement only just 
before the revolution. After the eollapse of German 
imperialism he entered the Central Oa railtes and 
the editorship of the .Rote Fabne“, and was known 
in the widest working circles as a brilliant orator 
and clever journalist. During the January days he 
showed his lack of assurance as a leader of the 
ia Although he criticised the January events 
ie did not attempt to come forward openly and 
decisively in) the Central Committee in order to 
bring clearness into the tactics of the party. He 
allowed himself to be set aside, although January 8th. 
in answer to my letter in whieh [ demanded that 
the Central Committee should cease the struggle 
he completely agreed with me. 

After the death of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht he was the representative of the party 
in its outward appearances. Jogiches who was the real 
leader up to the very time of his death in the last 
days of March, remained in the background owing to 
his unsoeiability and non-German origin. Thalheimer, 
u cautious theorist, was no orator. Therefore Levi 
appeared everywhere in the Central Committee.and 
at all the meetings. But when’ after Jogiches’s death 
the whole responsibility of the leadership over the 
party was laid on him, his forces very ‘soon became 
exhausted. In August 1919 when I succeeded in 
re-cstablishing relations between myself, then in 
prison, and the party, he informed me that he 
wished to give up the leadership. It was above his 
strength to work illegally, especially at a moment 
when he met with a great mistrust on the part of 
the adventurous and syndicalist elements of the 
party. It was the most difficult moment for the 
party. The latter was so small and weak, the left 
wing was urging for action the result of which 
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could only be the dispersion and destruction of the 
insignificant forces of the Spartakus union. The task 
consisted on the one hand in forming a single party 
out of the disordered heap which the Spartakus 
union represented by introducing clearness in the 
theory, and on the other hand, in preparing this young 
and small party to the preliminary struggles. The 
seizure of the power was as yet impossible. Ninety 
nine per cent of the proletarian masses were totally 
ineapable of forming the basia of this power. In their 
majority they were under the influence of social 
democracy, and even the revolutionary minority 
was confused and not class conscious. If is sufficient 
to state that we had first of all to proceed to the 
formation of Communist factions in the workers 
soviets and that we had not undertaken any steps 
ty unite the Communists in the labour unions. The 
task of the party was to explain to the workers 
the actual correlation of forces but not in a doctrb 
nary form which might repulse the revolutionary 
forward-streaming elements. Leyi was not able to 
carry out this task. In the question of the Jabour 
unions, when he had to come forward decisively and 
firmly, he hesitated. He understood hazily that ff 
was wrong to leave the unions tat he did not have 
the moral courage to openly proclaim the slogan: 
enter the uniens.“ He maneojivred and made it 
appear as though it were a question of when and 
how we were to withdraw from the labour unions. 
But wherever it wax necessary to reckon with the 
revolutionary feelings of the masses, to spare them, 
even in the instances when they had led the 
party into a hopeless strugy|t, he was a pedantic, 
sharp and provoking doctrinarian. It is suffi- 
cient to remember Munich. Our Muni¢h comrades 


were against the {solated attempt in Bavaria. 
When the Soviet republic was proclaimed and 
the Munich proletariat was threatened by the 


white guards then. Levine said to himself with 
the instinct of a proletarian revolutionist: Where 
the masses are ready to shed their blood, the Com- 
munist Party dares not withdraw into theoretical 
safe corners.” Levine remained at his post. The 
task of the party consisted in attempfinge to call 
the whole Gee an proletarjat to the defense of 
MUnich. But this was prevented bs? the poliey of 
the socin} democracy and the Tndependents. sLevine 
met his death with’ hundreds of other comrades and 
hefore the dead body, of this’ hero Levi raised. the 
question whether it would not be better to draw 
hack. After the fall of the Bavarian Soviet republic 
he made the party happy with the same wise Py 
hourgeois phrases which had nade bim be looked 
upon as a political raisonneur. In my private letters 
to him T endeavoured to straighten out his political 
line and in my ‘pamphlet. to trelp the party to 
direct its tuetics in accordance with {wo points in 
view: the assembling of the party: forces for the 
preliminary struggle and the preserving of the 
contact with the onward pushing elements. But atth- 
ough | was well aware of Levi's weaknesses [strove 
to keep him from deserting the party. The Jatter 
was 80 poor in forees, that st seemed to me to be 
my duty to do all in my power to keep such a 
ifted orator and writer i) the party. 1 wrote to 
vim that his withdrawal from the party would be 
n act of desertion for which a leader of the revo- 
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Intion ought to be shot. Levi gave in. His threats 
of withdrawal will often be used by Levi later on 
and | must confess that it was a result of the 
overestimation of the importance of intellectucl! 
leaders that made me ever and again persuade and 
convince Levi to remain in the party on the ono 
hand and:to soothe and calm the comrades who 
were indignant at his behaviour on the other. The 
struggle against the left elements in the party grew 
more acute. It was carried on by Levi without 
tact. or measure. When T learnt a few days before 
the Heidelberg conference that Levi was going on 
for a split with the left wing at a moment when 
the struggle for the establishment of clear tactics 
was just beginning IT warned him not to be too 
hasty. Tt was hard for me to break with the left 
wing workers, although T understood the counter 
revolutionary attitude of Lanflenberg, Wolfheim ame 
Schtider anuch clearer than Levi; the question Jay 
not. in these leaders but in the revolutionary wor- 
kers standing behind them. Levi asserted  after- 
wards that my letter had come too late. Meanwhile 
in Heidelberg irreparable events had taken place. 
In order to make another altemm to retain the 
working masses whom Levi had rgpulsed by his 
finsisting on their submission to the theses elabo- 
rated in Heidelberg. which they were to discuss 
only later on, J] persuaded the Central Committee 
to propose new theses in order that the Jabour 
organisations would lose the idea that they were 
to be placed before an accomplished fact. They. were 
the theses which the Central Committee had sub- 
mitted to the party for disenssion together with 
the West. European Bureau in January 1920. The 
object of these theses was also to separate and 
eliminate some of the opportunist resolutions whieh 
had been included in the Heidelberg theses and 
which had been the result of Levi's purely empiric 
views and his lack of revolutionary perspective. 

It was no longer possible to prevent the split. 
J managed only to win over my old comrades from 
Bremen and to form a group which took up 
the strugyle against, Lauffenbens, after Levi had 
driven it inte the datter’s arms. During the Kapp 
days Levi took up oan extremely suspicions posi- 
tion, Afterseriticising sharply the inactivity of the 
Central Committee while he was in’ prison he 
began te carry out the opportunist poliey of a loyal 
opposition when he was set free, In Moscow after 
the Second Congress of the Communist International 


‘we both protested against the acceptance of the 


K. ALP. D. as a fully empowered inember .of the 
Communist International. But also in the defence 
of the correct point of view Levi showed such. an 
nhsenee of tact and such unreasonableness, that he 
awoke the mistrust of the whole Executive Com- 


‘mittee. Jt is sufficient sto say that in the evenin 


when the Executive Committee decisively  passec 
the resolution to invite the K. A. P. D. he declared 
that he would leave the congress. J stopped him and 
asked: Whither do you intend to yo in a political 
sense?- Again ott of anxiety for the party J endea- 
voured with all my power to bring about an under- 
standing belween him, the Executive Committee 
and part of the German comrades, who were dis- 
trustful of him. Comrade Ernst Meyer will remem- 
ber the convyrdtion I had’ with him before his 
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departure for Germany. 1 told Meyer that T was 
gure that he (Meyer) would never leave the party, 
whereas I could not say the same of Levi. But 
until new and better leaders would be formed in 
the furnace of the struggle we needed Levi espe- 
cially in the Reichstag for agitational purposes 
and we must keep him. Meyer said that [T was 
right. In a letter to the Central Committee U laid 
special s(ress on the fact that Levi also recognised 
the neeessity of developing the activity of the 
varty and that we must work hand in’ hand 
like brothers. After his return from Halle com- 
rade Zinoviev informgd me that Levi bad hecome 
qyite reasonable and that he was full of the best. 
intentions. To my yreat surprise | learnt soon after 
this that Levi wished to return to Frankfurt, that 
he was tired of polities and the whole struggle. As 
he had won the confidence of the left: wing Inde- 
pendents «hd could thas help to remove all frictions 
in the joint work of botn wings of the party which 
were otherwise quite 
comrade Thalheimer and T brought all-the pressure 
‘we could to bear on him. We explained to him 
that in a Communist party the comrades are 
appointed to their posts by the party, that they 
have no right to dispose of themselves and whoever 
does not submitata these conditions is a deserter. 
We threatened him with expulsion from the party 
if he would withdraw from the leadership. You 
cannot. carry a dog to the hunt he said and after 
he had ceded to our insistence we soon had ocea- 
sion to see how perfectly right he. was. His parti- 
cipation in the leadership of the party was a mi- 
nimal one. The refined aesthete, who during the 
period of revolution could find time and moral force 
to add to his collection of antique vases and to 
study the problems of the pyramids of Cheops. 
found the ordinary every day work in the party 
too strenuous for him. On the other side he brought 
into the Central Committee the spirit “A arbjtrari- 
ness, self love, and acontinuous irritation. Without 
any svyinpathy for the former comrades in his party 
he sought to enter into’ closer relations with the 
former leaders of the left aving Independent . Party. 
The conflicts in regard to the acceptance of the 
kK. A. P. I). into the Communist International as a 
Svmpathising party arose at the time. Notwith- 
Standing that the resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee was an irrevocable decision, adopted after 
long and repeated discussion and that this resolu- 
tion made it possible to begin the work of attracting 
a good group of revolutionary workers to the party, 
Levi declared that the V. kh. PD. is carrying a 
Struggle against the left tendencies. He practically 
sabotaged the possibility of using the bridge which 
the Executive Committee had erected between the 
V. K. P. D. andthe kK. A. P. D. 

As to the Italian question he showed that while 
destroying the bridges to the left he was leaving those 
leading to the Centre and to the right wing un- 
touched. And even in a greater degree than these 
Might wing tendencies did he show the barren 
scepticism, the unbelief and mistrust in the Inter- 
national which were so inherent to his very nature. 
On arriving in Italy he’ considered that. the repre- 
sentative of the Executive Committee was making 
& great mistake but he did nothing to -rectify it, 
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repared to become fused, 


and he announced his’ solidarity with the represen- 
tative of the Executive’ Committee. On his return 
to Germany instead of addressing the Executive 
Committee in the organised fashion hy submitting 
the point of view of the Central. Committee he 
opened a vigerous campaign against the Executive 
Committee in the Rote Fahne accusing it of having 
intentionally destroyed a healthy revolutionary 
party, and trying to circumvent the opinion of the 
Central Committee, ,Only when the cart will be 
quite worn out,—he said—can remedies be thought 
of." His attitude created at once a closed front 
against-him of all the experienced comrades from 
the former Central Committee. Only comrade Zetkin 
defended liim for the sake of their friendship of 
many years standing and in reverent memory of 
Rosa Luxemburg. Also part of the old leaders of 
the left Independents began after some hesitation 
to sec in Levi a disorganising element in the Central 
Committee and in the party itself, and a leader of 
the just beginning to develop centrist faction. 
Pressed for unxplanation Levi was compelled to 
vote for a resolution which practically disavowed 
all his former policy. But as soon as the representa- 
tive of the Executive Committee was gone he pro- 
eeeded to carry on the struggle within the organi- 
sations and tried to ‘transform the German party, 
into a weapon of Serrati’s. In order to put an end 
to his intrigues the Jeff wing of the Central Com- 
mittee passed a much sharper resolution on the 
Italian question. Levi then resorted to an open 
infringement of discipline. In a proletarian party 
which can demand from every rank and file worker 
that he should face death if called to do so, he 
set an example of a complete disregard of dis- 
cipline by, throwing away the mandate of a member 
of the Central Committee entrusted to him by the 
party. His demorvalising work brought speedy re- 
sults. Proletarians like Brass and Hoffmann, faith- 
ful old fighters like Diiumig and comrade Zetkin 
who formerly in the opportunist social. democracy 
would never have ventured to think of leaving a 
party post without the consent of the party, found 
it possible and allowable to follow his example. 
After having trampled upon their duties as officers 
they declared their willingness to do their duty 
as ordinary soldiers.“ It will be seen how they 
recud their duty as soldiers, 

lere bevins a statement of the events which 
represent for the German workers, and for the Commu- 
nist International, the saddest but the most instruc- 
tive page of their young history. Ino view of | the 
threatening internal and external dangers and also 
in view of the general world situation the Central 
Committee of the party decided on March 7-th. 
after long and cureful deliberations to start an 
active policy, not of avoiding conflicts but on the 
contrary, to encounter them. It was not a disorga- 
nised outbreak that the party decided ypon but 
an organised formation of fighting columns. The 
soldier Levi hears the call. He reassures himself 
that the Oght will not begin tomorrow and starts 
for THaly to recruit his strength for the coming 
battles. The other ordinary soldiers of, the party, 
the half a million of proletarians, do not go to 
Italy for a rest. They get their orders to strain all 
their efforts und to prepare forthe fight, But ever 
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as a rank and file sokder Levi demands for himself 
an extra ratien. AS an adversary of unorgéenised 
action he certainly knows very well that a combat 
does not begin by a shot from a revolver, that a 
preliminary agitation and organwed preparation is 
necessary. But he is quite certain that the Com- 
mittee will carry oul this work itself. The news 
of the first fights which began earlier than the 
Committer expected reached Leyi when he was in 
Vienna. He sacrificed his railway ticket to Italy to 
the world revolution and returneyt to Germany. But 
he is not to be seen in Central Germany, nor in 
Hamburg: he is not busy in agitational or organi: 
sing work in’ Berlin: The yondinary* soldier is 
accomplishing his revolutionary duty in another 
way: he begins his work ef disarganisation during 
the very strugyle. Net ene of Bis adherents takes 
part in the latter. The rank anti file members of 
the party notice their absence and this naturally 
does not heighten their wish ta fight or their mo- 
rale. March 20-th, when the fate of the strugele was 
not only not decided yet. but when tt was “neces- 
sary to tend all efforts ta continue the fight Levi 
writes a letter to comrade, Lenin in which he 
characterises the whole action as a crazy prejudical 
outbreak. And what did he say in’ respect to this 
outhbreak?* Does he accuse himself of having made 
a great mistake when he and his’ friends left the 
Central Committee and thus removed all obstacles 
which might have averted the disaster? On the 
contrary, he explains: ..Nny ene who Knows ine, 
knows that TPowas glid to give ap the leadership 
of the Communist Party: The ‘same oman who in 
this letier foretells that .the present leadership of 
the party will bring it te a complete breakdown 
in Six’ months, explains further that che will not 
oppose this policy.” .f shall take no athege steps 
than te write a pamphlet in awhieh T shall statd my 
views, But TE shall make no further representations 
either before the corresponding institutions in Ger- 
many or to the Executive Committee. The comra- 
des who care responsible for this must. not feel 
themselves hampered by me. The pamphlet that 
Levi imended to write was handed to the printers 
on April 3-rd. The yiews: that he developed) in it 
were those of Stampfer and Hilferding. The Central 
Committee of the party is accused of at crime aga- 
inst the party: the ape unt from. political life 
is demanded for people who - if we take only 
Brandler, und Thalheimer- Levi is by far not worthy 
to serve, who ae known fer their self sacrificing 
life-long work in the ranks of the Jabour movement. 
The Executive Committee of the Communist) Inter- 
national whose nuclets is formed of the teaders of 
tne Russian Communist Party are represented asa 
band of conscienseless adventurers. Comrades, whom 
the Russian Party in spite of the hard struggle 
that it has to carry on itself, has placed at the 
disposition of the Communist parties abroad, who 
although pursued like wild animals are doing their 
duty as internationalists, are treated as dirt in this 

mphiet by a man who Is. far below them. But. 
his is not all-2AL the moment when thousands of 
true proletarians are languishing in prisons, hund- 
reds of proletarian’ bodies lie unburied, when the 
bourgeois press is calling for the heads of the 
Communist party, when the final treachery of the 
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Independents raises the bloodthirsty executioners of 
Kherts’s shameful justice to the level of lawful 
sae ke of the nation struggling against 
robbers and murderers instigated by the foreign 
countries, at this moment the former Communist 
leader and present soldier rises and exclaims: 
.True, those who have fallen, have not fallen in the 
fight against Horsings attack or in the fight for the red 
Centra} Germany, but they have fallen victims to the 
criminal madness of the Cintra Committe of the 
K.P. D. You, orphans and widows of the murdered pro 
Ietariat, do not hate capitalism! Do not hate the social 
democratic flunkeys and executioners, do not hate 
the Independent swindlers, who have dealt you a 
blow in the back, but hate the leaders of the Com- 
munist’ Party? And you, workers, who, ill treated 
in the prisons still raise your bleeding heads in 
the proud consciousness that you have fallen into 
the handé of the enemy in your struggle for the 
interests of the proletariat, you are mistaken, you 
have no right) to be proud of your wounds, 
you are the victims of new Ludendorfs who 
ave cynically and thoughtlessly sent you to 
your death!* This is all) written in) the same 
pamphlet in which Paul Levi on page 34 states how 
one town after another and village after village of 
Central Germany, one column of proletarians after 
another bravely marched forward to the struggle. 
.It was so ordered by the Central Committee* sneers 
this .Marsxist’ without feeling that he is revealing 
himself as a diay and calumniator to every thinking 
Communist. Because whoever will believe him, that 
in a young party the Central Committee would 
enjoy so completely the confidence of hundreds of 
thousands of proletarians that they would be willing 
to vo to their death at its eall even when it is 
eiven out thoughtlessly. Who will believe him 
especially ata moment when every one knows that 
the withdrawal of comrades Zetkin, Daumig’ and 
Levi had weakened the already not very strong 
authority of the Central Committee? It is not a silly 
outbreak but the revolutionary strugyle of the Ger-- 
man proletariat that Paul Levi is imnpugning! De- 
nouncing it to the State Attorney! Denouncing it to 
the bourgeois press! 

What is most depressing in the whole matter 
is not only Levi's case. T think that after what has 
been said of Levi's history, bis downfall and the 
substance of the seme is sufficiently clear to the 
eyes of the proletariat. \ gifted intellectual beco- 
mes a secial democrat in’ the stifling, atmosphere 
of the regime of Wilhelm. Intelligent and well 
educated he isfdisgusted with the petty bourgeois 
tendencies of the party bonzes. Jie comes of a rich 
family whose petty bourgeois life cannot tempt him 
and is repulsive to him. The War breaks out 
with its waves of dirt and patriotic lies. The young 
intelectual with his knowledge of languages and 
a clear insight into the world situation does not 
believe naturally the patriotic tales of invasion, 
ete’ Without any connection with the labour unions 
and party organisations he cannot naturally cross 
the bridge by which many an honest minded“ so- 
cial democrat has gone over to social patriotism: 
what is he in regard ts the proletarian organisa- 
tions and what are they to him? Their maintenance 
cannot serve as-aself deceit for him for coverine the 
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compromise with the bourgeoisie. He is against the 
war. His relations with Rosa Luxemburg, his wes- 
thetic love for classical beauty, for all that is great 
brings him to the Spartakus union. But the latter 
cannot be as a mother country to him, to give up 
his blood for which it would have been his greatest 
joy. Free from military service he does not yo into 
the illegal hiding corners in order to sacrifice his 
life for the ideas of the Spartakus union. Johann 
Knief did so. Pieck did: this also. So did Warl Be- 
cker. Paul Levi travels abroad, considering himself 
a Spartakist’ by the way. What is compassion, if 
one dors not glow for it?“ asks Nietsehe. Levi did 
nof glow in the fire.of revolutionary ideas. The 
revolution sets the gifted writer and orator at the 
head of the Spartakus union. The revolution is at 
an ebb, party work is hard work, surrounded by 
many dangers, demanding the greatest self denial, 
privations not only of a physical kind. One must 
renounce everything if one really desires to serve 
the cause. For the intellectual dilettante and aest- 
hete this work is a heavy burden. It is one that 
makes youths mature quickly into men, men grow 
hard as steel, but the aesthete, dilettante and 
intellectual feels himself oppressed, he wishes to 
run away thousands of times. One has to inoculate 
him with the verms of the struggle, to flatter his 
self love, to evoke the bloody image of Rosa Lu- 
xemburg. The ashes of the martyr are repesing, 
but not in his heart and so he revolts again and 
again. The cursed proletarians, they even have no con- 
ception of how he ‘is sacrificing himself for them, 
having no time to admire his beloved vases more 
than once a week! They cry out to his very face: 
-Down with the bonzes! and threaten him with 
the revolvér when he is exhausting himself in per- 
suading them. Furious with the plebian horde he 
enters into a eonfliet with experienced comrades, 
who feel his rottenness but whe are too far away 
from the German movement to exeuse his weak 
rides as | do, knowing how poor the movement. is 
in orator and writer's forces. He feels the mistrust 
that he awakens, but this dees not) drive him to 
think over his own defects and he is driven towards 
the night wing and unconsciously he secks for support 
in the comrades who are only just passing over to Com- 
munism. He is frightened when he sees that the In- 
ternational is prepared to renounce whole groups of 
workers in order only not to have vacillating leaders 
m its ranks. The centralisation of the strugyle, tbe 
aupport of the vounger Communist parties by the 
older ones, which he has himself frequently advo- 
cated, seem to him now as an insufferable constraint. 
He revolts against the International but understan- 
ming quite well that he is not equal to a struggle 
with it because he can only set Hilferdings ideas 
ayvainst it, which the workers refuse to accept, but he 
does not come forward and becomes a latent disease 
of the party. When he is unmasked he retires. A 
thousand . times he has been wishing, tu desert, to 
retire into private life, to a cosy home after his 
useful lawyer's work and to give himseif up to the 
enjoyment of his vases and flowers; but now he 
goes as a grudging Achilles. No one sheds a tear 
after him, no one asks him to come back and he 
doex not feel the relief that he had expected. But 
the moment arrives. The party enters unon a 
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struggle the prospects of which are pretty bad. He 
raises his head, he does not interfere in the mattor, 
He washes his hands7in innocence. He informs the 
International of his warnings but declares that he 
will not go ngainst the party. The party suffors 
avreat defeat, it is bleeding from a thousand wounds 
and the intellectual man thinks that the workers 
ave made of the same stuff as he, that they 
have lost courage, are demoralised. And the pamphlet 
which he began as a theoretical lecture, becomes a 
homb against the party. The passive weakling, 
the psychological enigma, the man with his incon- 
sistencies manifests himself fully in his pamphlet. 
together with his crv: . Down with the Communist 
Party, down with the International! A son of the 
hourgeoisie whom the putrid odour of the decom- 
posing corpse of his class had driven to the side 
of the proletariat becomes a renegade! He goes so 
far as to appeal to the assistance of the President. 
of the Reichstag against his own party in order to 
be delivered from some of his liahitities towards 
it. Thissassistance is given him. The prodigal son 
of the bourgeoisi® has returned to his mother’s 
lap. 

Levi's downfall is a common instance of the 
downfall of an intellectual person whose inind is 
able to grasp the slogans of Communism but whose 
heart and nerves are not equal to the demands of 
the revolution. Such betrayals will take place 
hundreds of times during the hard struggle that 
we shall have to lead for a period of many years. 
The path of the proletariat will be sown not. only 
with the hodies of our best comrades whom we 
shall bear reverently on our shoulders to their 
last resting place, which will then become a place 
of pilgrimage for the struggling proletariat. The 
path of the proletariat will alse be sown with the 
decaying cadavers of the men who will fall on the 
way not as exhausted warriors, but like a horse 
that had not been trained to bear the hardships of 
war. And we say: It is not the political corpse of 
Levi, which the German proletariat will contemp- 
tuously kiek into the grave that is’ of political 
importanee. It is the train of mourners which is 
accompanying him to his grave that matters! 


IV 


Comrades Zetkin, Diiumiz, Hoffmann and Brass, 
to name only the best, are raising a protest in the 
name of ,freedom of criticism“ against Levi's 
expulsion and they are asserting that Levi's points 
of view correspond to those of the Communist 
International. The last statement we shall not dispute 
at all, The views for the sake of which not only 
Stampfer, not only Hilferding, but even the Stinnes 
press are making a mental hero of Levi cannot be 
the views of the Communist International. This 
attempt to save him is so ludicrous that one need 
not waste one’s time over it. We shall only say a 
few words on the subject of thé .freedom of criti- 
cism* in the Communist Party, because this 
reproach can be taken seriously by some of the 
workers. What object must criticism serve in the 
Communist Party?) [t must serve to establixh the 
hearings of the position before the strugyle, to 
select the means of struggle, or, after a campaign, 
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after a battle, to consiaer the mistakes that have 
been committed so as to avoid them in the future. 
Does the Communist International need to explain 
that it considers such, criticism both necessary and 
essential? Is it necessary to explain that the 
V. kK. P. D. has to submit all its actions to a 

reful diseussion? Ts if necessary to prove that in 
the first battle whieh the party had conducted on 
a large scale there must have been hundreds of 
mistakes? This is quite indisputable. But the freedom 
of criticism in the Communist Party is bound by 
three conditions: the one relates to the substance 
of the ¢riticism, the seeond to the moment. of the 
criticism, the third--to the limits of the eriticism. 
Our criticism is not uneonditional, just like the 
joining of the party is not unconditional, but it 
is bound by the condition that the principles of 
Communism be! fully reeopnised, [t is clear that 
if any one fs assailed by doubts as to whether 
democracy does not lead to socialism by a surer 
ath than dictatorship and that) therefore it) is 
Eeiter to avoid civil war-—then it is of no use to 
bring such criticism to the Communist Party; the 
doubter must fight: ont these questions alone and 
if he does not solve them he must) leave the 
party, because the Communist: Party is an itsse- 
ciation of people whe are fighting for the dicta- 
torship by means of a civil war. Did Levi in his 
criticism remain within the limits of the prin- 
ciples of Communism? The fact that he is accusing 
the Communist party of the same defects whieh made 
the Helferdings refttse te join it. namely: sectaria- 
nism, Bakunin’southreak tactics, and the dictator-hip 
of Moscow, proves that his eriticism is a eri- 
ticism from the point of view of the adversary, 
from the point of view of Centrist considerations, 
All the theses of Levi's result, as we have proved 
in dur pamphlet, in the assertion that the Commnu- 
nist Party is in general not entitled to start. any 
revolutionary mass actions before it will have the 
majerity of the proletariat on its side, as otherwise 
these actions will represent a struggle againts the 
majority of the proletariat. The Communist. In- 


ternational has rejected this standpoint — both 
theoretically aud practically. Therefore Levi's 
pamphlet. is a docirinary assault against the 


anaes pal of the Communist International, 
he second condition of criticism is that it 
should serve the Communist Party and not. its 
enemies. Whoever begins to criticise the actions af 
the party during a battle, or during a retreat when 
the blows of the fer are falling on the party, or 
bring forward accusations against it—soews wearines 
in the ranks of the @hters, mistrust in the retrea- 
ting columns. Against all persecutions the party 
must close ranks in un iron phalanx. IH mistakes 
are being made, which demand instant rectification 
or cessation of action, the party has organs where 
such may be insisted upon, April ith Levi cen- 
rured the party severely at a meeting ofthe Berlin 
representatives. Ile did not suffer for this in the 
least. At a meeting of the Central Committee April 
8th comrade Zetkin attacked the fatter most 
sharply; her resolution was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority but the Central Committees did 
not resort to any measures ayainst her, At a time 
when it was necessary to unite the whole party 
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for a joint resistancb And struggle against white 
terror, wheh the matrer concerned the lives of the 
arrested comrades, and the preservation of the 
organisations for which they were shedding their 
blood. - Levi openly accused the party of being a 
herd of sheep driven by a band of adventurérs. 
Ifeven nine tenths of his accusations had been 
true, his pamphlet would still be nothing lesa than 
a barefaced betrayal of the party. 

Whoever demands such freedom of criticism, 
as Levi, dymands the dissolution of the party, the 
right to agal it a blow in the back during any of 
its actions. Any party which would allow such 
freedom: of criticism) would become a football: for 
hysterical or arbitrary minds, or simply agents of 
the bourgeoisie. That this is a demand’ that is 
quite comprehensible and not a speeial theory 
evolyed ia consequence of Levi's downfall is well 
Nustrated by the following instance in the history 
of the K. P. 1). itself. 

When the January struggle of 1910 developed 
into a fight for power T considered tt td be a 
great mistake that the party did not condyet the 
struggle within the limits of a demonstration against 
the dismissal of Kiehhorn. The party had no orga- 
nix.tions behind if, The overwhelming majority of 
the proletariat had not begun to awaken as yet. 
When [ received the information January sth 
170 that Noske was) organising a white giard, 
that as the provinces remained silent the struggle 
would result in a bloody slaughter of the workers 


“dn Rerlin Po wrote a letter to the Central Committed 


uryently advising it either to stop the struggle, 
openly explaining to the proletariat that the moment 
for the seizure of the power had not arrived, or, 
seeing: that the government waa feeling itsell inse- 
mire, to enter info negotiations with it as with an 
adversary, in regard to the conditions under whieh 
the struggle was to he stopped. After the defeat, 
after the death of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Lieh- 
Knecht To placed a copy of my Jetter in safe custody, 
It was necessary tome to have it as a document 
for the Central Committee of the Russian Commu- 


nist Party but j- feared that in the event of my 
arrest if might fall into the hands of the govers- 
ment and be nsed by it for the sewing of distrust 


against the fallen leatlers of the party. When | was 
arrested the judge had heart of the existence of 
this document and ias [Thad been accused of onza- 
nising the January events together with Liebknecht, 
he demanded of me that the letter be remitted to 
him. Naturally I refused to do this, saying that it 
Was net my business to prove my innocence but 
theirs to prove my guilt. My sejourn in the prison 
continued for several months and my life) was in 
danger all the time. [ did not shorten my stay by 
givingg up the detter because To saw clearly that. 
I oiycht pot te do this, that it would be an act of" 
treachery against the party. Before my arrest I 
wrote a pamphlet on the lesson to be learnt from 
the history of the Berlin civil war in which T poin- 
ted out the mistakes that had been committed. 
But | showed them up ino such a way that the 
historical causes of the same became quite clear, 
and T-cestimated their historical importance as 
the first awakening lof the German proletariat, 
us the bes of the proletarian revolution in 
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Germany. Such criticism could be of help to the 
party, in spite of the disclosing of all the mistakes, 
because even in its mistakes it could see how it 
should move forward. And the neccessity of 
treating the committed mistakes ino a very 
cautious histoviea) manner owas quite natural 
to me as a Communist. Tt is quite natural, from 
the point of view of Marx's doctrine, that the struggle 
of large proletarian' masses does net develope arbi- 
trary but only betause the leaders at the head 
had lacked historieg) preeendents When the Paris 
Commune was proefaimed, WKarl Mar expressed 
himself in his letter to Kugelmann very critically 
and sceptically on its prospects and ato the same 
time he supported it with the whole passionate ardour 
of his soul. When the Commune broke down le 
did not disguise its weaknesses, but at the same 
time he made the international proletariat learn to 
understand the great historical progress which lay 
in it. Anyone who has but an atom of revolutio- 
nary feeling and Marxist consciousness will) never 
consider the mistakes of a revolutionary movement 
in any other sense, 

That comrades of such moral importance as 
Clara Zetkin or with such a proletarian past as 
Adolf Hoffmann, Brass and Daiumig could forget 
these simple truths even for a moment, demands 
from us, young Communists, who certainly cannot 
be their equals in our services to fhe cause, that 
we should say calmly but decisivadly: .Up to here 
but no further!’ For these comrades the passave 
from agitation to action is very difficult. They are 
afraid of becoming separated from the masses, they 
are afraid of defeats and they thought themselves 
obliged to warn the party. ‘The party had listened 
to these warnings and replied: we are aware of the 
dangers that you are es out to us, but inac- 
tivity is still:more dangerous. The party did not 
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remove these comrades but left them at their respon- 
sible posts. But the party must demand of them that 
they should not become embittered and allow them- 
selves to be driven to action which would demand their 
excluston from the party. Owing to the declaration of 
solidarity thetween these comrades the cenfict has 
reachyd a ear when it threatens to end in a 
split. Should thiy split, as T hope, not take place 
at the following meeting of the Central Committee, 
should these comrades submit to the discipline of 
the party at the point at which they have stopped, 
the workers of Germany will only rejoice. Should 
however, at the moment when this pamphlet will reach 
Germany the split have become an accomplished fact, 
then the party will bear this much easier, than the 
right wing comrades. Let them succeed in duping 
part oof the workers and carrying them off from 
the party. Between the Communist Party and the 
Scheidenminists there is no place for the right wing. 
Independents, they are falling to pieces and perishiny. 
For a purty cof left’ wing Independents or right 
wing Communists there is still less place. Under 
What slogans could they form a party? ,,Long live 
the territorially limited strugyle* or perhaps, ,,Down 
with the ‘Turkestaners.“. We can only hope for them 
that they will be spared this atlempt. If they do 
undertake jt the tragie struggle of the German 
proletariat will pass through a lively episode. But 
the V. K.P. D. as a large mass party of the pro- 
leturiat, eleared and freed of all vacillating ele- 
ments, Will by its strugyle day by day earn more 
the confidence of the workers in spite of all defeats 
and it will form an iron company of men who will 
have forgotten the meaning of fear and who know 
what revolution means. 


Moscow, 
May ist 102k. 
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wluadrawal of Five Mombers of the Central Committee of tie 
nae boramunist Party of Gcrmnaay, 
ee eens een 


Breen in Consequence eof rere ee 
of the position taken by the Executive Com- 


mittee on the question of the split inthe Ttalian 
Socialist Party. 

For every Thinking Communist the fact is 
sufficient that the centrist group of leaders, placed 
before the solution of the question, as to whether 
they should side with the reformists or with the Commu- 
Nists, orin order to please Serratiand 12.000 reformists, 
break with 60.000 Communist proletarians of Italy. 
This fact speaks more than all discussions on the sab- 
ject of the tactless behaviour of such or other represén- 
tatives of the Communist International. This must! be 


‘clear to all the members of the German Central 
Committee. In a Communist party the leaders 
nominated by the workers have as little right te 


leave their posts without the permission of the 
party, as a red army man has to leave his sentry 
post. Only fn the bourgevis and o yportunist partics 
does the leader consider himsell entithed to net 
independently, against the wishes of the members 
of the party. At any rate these five comrades wien 
bound out of respect to international disciplint, to 
inform the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International of their intention to withdraw from 
the Central Committee. The Executive Coinmitter 
regrets the withdrawal of: these’ comrades and 
xees in it: . 

1) A lack of discipline in the Hesglin circles 
of the U. C. P. G. 

2) A proof of the fact that among a leaders 
of the U. C. P. G. there are signs whieh point to 
the formation of a right wing. 

The Executive Committee is of the opinion 
that the motives which induced comrade Levi and 


his group to withdraw from the Central Committee 
of the ULC. PG. are not the Italian question, but 
opportunist vacillations in the German and interna- 
tional poliey. 

To all the class-conscious comrades of Ger- 
many it must be clear that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International makes it its 
ohpeet to form in every country not sects but active 
Communist revolutionary mass parties, 

The endeavours of the Executive Committee 
to unite in Germany the Spartakus union with the 
revolutionary elements of the Socialist Party of 
Giermany and the Communist Labour Party of Ger- 
many hefore the formation of a large Communist 
miss party are a sufficient proof of thik. 

The attempt of several comrades to represent 
events in the Etalian party as a cmechanic 7 split 
proves that they are either insuffic iently informed 
of the actual sittation of the Italian party, or that 
they are inelining towards the Menshevist reformist 
tendency. 

The Executive Committee draws the attention 
of all the German Communists to the fact that 
during the lust months in’ deferent countries eles 
ments dre appearing which are striving to form 4 
right wing of Communism. The Communists must 
therefore close their ranks and. stifle these tenden- 
cies in embryo. The explanations of comrade Levi 
of March 23rd prove that he is quife near to a 
split with the Communist: International. 

This fact ee show to the comrades who have 
been solid with Levi whither this course is 
leading him and it must help them to recognise 
their delusion. 


Executive Committee of the 
Communist In& rnational. 
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By KARL RADEX. 


1. 
On the Border of two Epochs. 


HWE collapse of the Second International which 
took place Augist 4th, 1914 proved that it 
had been underm\ped from within, that it had 
outlived its time, even before the war, histori- 

cally, by the course of events. The growth of the 
influence of the opportunists during the last decade 
before the war, which was to be observed in spite of 
the growing acuteness of the class inconsistencies 
among the separate socialist parties, and the incapa- 
city of the Second International to oppose seriously 
the dangers of a war, proved that only an external 
cause was lacking for the collapse to take place, 
Nevertheless the belief in’ the possibility. of its 
resurrection, the illusion of its possible reform were 
Bo great, even among the revolutionary elements, 
that the Manifesto of the Central Committee of the 
Russian .Bolsheviki which proclaimed its decease 
i) November 1914 sounded like a premature post 
mortem [speech by the bedside tela man who is 
dangerously ill, but whose recovery is pot quite 
hopeless yet. All the attempts of the Bolshaviki, the 
Polish and Dutch marxsists and the German left. 
wing Radicals in Zimmerwald, to arouse at least 
the consciousness of the necessity of founding a 
new bona fide revolutionary International were 
futile. Up to the very end of the war the elements 
which had made it their aim to create a revolutiv- 
nary International constituted but an insignificant 
minority. Even after if had become clear that after 
three years of war the Second International was 
still unable to stand out for peace, at the ¢ ae Lat 
conference of the Zimmerwaldists, the influential 
group of ,.Jnternationalists” dec ‘med it possible to 
attend the conference of the social patriots in 
Stockholm. More than that — after the victory of 
the Russian October revolution and even eightcen 
months later, after the victory of the German 
November revolution such advanced revolutionary 
members of the Communist International us Rosa 
Luxemburg and Leo Joghiches considered the foun- 
dation of a Third. Communist International to 
be premature. And now when one reads the newly 
ublished minutes of the First Congress of the 
“ommunist International, which was held March 6th, 
1919, one sees clearly how slowly the masses were 
grouping together for tbe revolutionary struggle, 
Elihout which no Communixt International can be 
possible. 


The breakdewn of the Second International 
was more decisive than could have been expected 
by the greatest) pessimist. It consisted not only La 
the treachery of the Jeaders but also in the fact 
that before the war the Second International was 
supported chiefly by the qualified worters, the 
labour aristocracy, whieh in spite of all Socialist 
phrases,) were living in) comparatively bearable 
conditions in the capitalist state, jind these condi- 
tions in theiy turn served as a basis for’ all the 
democratic and pacifist illusions which the socialist 
bureaucracy conscientiously implanted in the minds 
of the ‘workers. Notwithstanding the enormous 
sucrifices, which had been demanded of the masses, 
the war had not led to an immediate change in 
their frame of mind. The workers fighting at the 
front allowed themselves times and again to! be 
Julled by the hope that they were purchasing for 
themselves a better future at the price of these 
sacrifices und sufferings. he workers at the base 
were bribed by high wages and good food rations 
which were paid to all those who were engaged in 
hard work in industries that were necessary for 
the war. The first protests began to ‘be heard in 
Western Europe on the part of the masses of wor- 
king women and proletarian youtlr, and although 
Jeter on they were caught up by the wider circles 
of the working class, they did not vo further than 
platonic pacifist complaints against the war and 
endeavours to induce the governments te conclude 
an equitable peace. In two countries only did the 
opposition weld together the wider masses: in Russia 
and in Italy. This is to be exggmined pot only by 
the fact that in these countries the imperialist 
nature Of the warhad shown itself particularly 
openly and cynically, or that the bourgeoisie and 
its Whole state apparatus were specially flabby and 
rotten, but chieny. by the weakness and undeve- 
ee of the labour aristocracy tn both countries. 
Thik passivity of the international working class 

exifinins the fact that the war did not end {in an 
uprising of the proletariat, but in the victury of one 
the imperialist camps. And for the defeated side 
the defeat was not the result of an open revolt of 
the workers in soldicrs uniforms, but that of pas- 
sively born sufferings, physical exhaustion under 


‘the weight of privations, bloodshed and the superior 


forces of the enemy. 

In the victorious countries the workers re- 
turned home partly intoxicated with the fumes of 
patriotism, partly under the ccnviction that the 
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bourgeoisie would prove grateful for the sufferings 
and satrifices that had been borne and that a 
democratic era, an epoch of peace would follow. 

Not a proletarian revolution but wilsonianism 
was the slogan of the working masses in the vic- 
torious countries. In the defeated countries on the 
contrary the thirst for peace and yuiet predomi- 
nated over all other nroletartan feelings: a morsel 
of bacon was of more value than dreams for the 
liberation of mankind. All the dangers threatening 
this liberation did not exist for the masses. In 
Pecember 1918 animated crowds of workers _ filled 
the streets of the larger towns of Germany, enjoying 
every little source of pleasure accessible to them 
then, however humble if might be, not stopping: to 
think for a moment what the forthcoming .peace 
would bring them. 

In all the countries the bourgeoisie managed 
to carry out the demobilisation without any diffi- 
culties. And ‘as after the war jiodustry developed 
rapidly everywhere in consequence of the lack of 
commodities, the consumers paid ° willingly any 
prices that were asked and the teourgesisic did not 
stop at apy rise in the wages, — whole months 
elapsed before the social conflict entered its acute 
phase. 

In Western Europe the eyes of but an 
insignificant group of workers were directed to- 
wards the banner raised by the Communist  Inter- 
national in the spring of 1919. Not only the British 
Jodependent Labour Party, not only the French 
Longuetists, who had just acquired the majority, 
but also the German Independents found possible, 
with a calm conscience, to yo to Berne and there, 
in company with the followers of Scheidemann, 
Renaudel and . Henderson, endeavoured to find 
methods for the regeneration of the Second Inter- 
national. 

Two factors produéed a ehange in’ this state 
of affairs, In all the countries the bourgeoisie 
rapidly recovered from the fright which the October 
revolution had aroused in it) as well as from the 
fear that the demobilisation would induce the wor- 
kers to settle accounts with it. The bourgeoisie 
usually makes concessions under pressure; it 
considers itself bound to pay only when it feels the 
fist of the proletariat on its neck. But as the prole- 
tariat did) not) clutch its throat, the bourgeoisie 
tried yradually to shake if off and at any rate did, 
pot dream of making any concessions. 

In Germany, by the help of the social de- 
mocrats, the bourgeoisie proceeded to re-establish 
the elements of its own power by depriving the 
workers and peasants councils of all their state 
functions. In) England it would not listen to any 
nationalisation of the mining industry. Ino France 
it united all the reactionary elements under the 
slogan of a strugpyle against Bolshevism. Simulta- 
neouswW with the growing acuteness of the social 
situation in all countries, the masses began to see 
clearly, in spite of the wilsonian illusions with 
which they were being fed, Mat the bourgeoisie 
was totally inqapable of establishing even capita- 
list peace. Tf peace of Versailles showed openly 
to the masses What the Communist propaganda hag 
not been able toe teach them, namely: dint not only 
no equitable peace, but in general no peace at all 
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ean be realised so long as the ‘nourgeoisie will 
not be removed from the hefmr of state admini- 
stration, 

lustead of consolidating peace the capitalism 
of the Entente has vuinea Central Europe by the 
harmful-conditions of the Versailles treaty and it 
has begun an open destruction of Eastern) Europe 
by its attacks on Soviet Russia, rapidly putting 
an end to the period of the temporary economic 
prosperity which had ensued after the armistice. 

And by degrees, as it) became .ever mure 
evident that the world public economy will not be 
able to recover if half of the world will be con- 
demoed to ruin, the workers were faced ever more 
rigorously with the question: who is to pay for the 
war? The working masses are growing ever more 
revolutionised owing to internal aud ‘external 
circumstances, owing, on the other hand, to the 
ever more obvious collapse of the capitalist world 
and its incapacity of vestoring even the former ca- 
pitalist’ order, Kven in the victorious countries, 
even in the United States, a wave of strikes broke 
out, organised by the labeur unions in spite of 
Gompers, or carried out without any preliminary 
preparation. 

In England the labour movement manifested 
itself in a revolutionary form. The workers did not 
limit their demands by pressing for an increase of 
Wayes, but they insisted on the nationulisation of 
the railways and mines. 

In France the working masses did not only with 
ever vrowing frankness express their sympaghies 
with the Russian Soviets but they adopted an Jéver 
more oppositional attitude towards the bourgeois 
democracy. The more they became revolutionised, 
the more they diverged from the doctrines of their 
inisleaders. In) Germany, the democratic illusions 
disappeared fapidla one after another. In Italy also 
strike followed upon strike and one armed. colli- 
sion with the authorities was followed by another, 

This position could not be kept up any longer 
by the ee hey a parties which did not openly 
accept the platlorm of coalition with the bourgeoisie, 
while representing a mobile cadre of the working 
class. -They could not any longer defend their ne- 
yative attitude towards the Commupist Internatio- 
nal. In order to retain the masses on their side 
they had to muke concessions to their new ideology 
and youthful thirst for action. Already before the 
war there had existed a middle tendency between 
the radical wing of the labour movement and its 
opportunist wing, which maintained the radical 
doctrines of marxism while at the same time refraining 
from all consecutive practical inferences in’ regard 
to the same. This treble face of the Jabopr move- 
ment) showed itself particularly clearly in Germany, 
who had, independently of Russia, even before the 
war, passed through a few preparatory skirmishes 
of the Communist International namely: in’ the 
struggle of Kautskyism against the ieft wing radi- 
cul movement and in the questions of mass strikes, 
as Well-as imperialism. If in’ the other countries 
the division into epen reformists, bona fide marxists 
and pseudo-radicals (centrists) was theoretically not 
clearly manifested, nevertheless there had 
everywhere existed elements which professed ra- 
dicul doctrines withuut putting them-into practice, 
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During the war these elements either openly 
passed over to the sideof reformism, or limited 
themselves to passive protests against the social 
atriotic policy; they remained true to themselves 
n this case also. They could not become active 
workers in the radical labour movement, nor could 
they, like the reformists, openly make a stand 
against it. 

In their policy they had to make it their 
abject to attract the masses by a more or less open 
acceptance of their new revolutionary ideology, 
but with a view of restraining them from al] revo- 
lutionary demonstrations. 

What. nee did these clements find and 
what were the bases of their policy? The reformists 
found their support in two social strata: the labour 
aristocracy of the larger centres, which did not 
recognise the necessity of a revolutionary strugyle, 
hoping to manage without revolutionary demonstra- 
tions, and the dispersed petty bourgeois worker 
units which could not decide as yet to raise the 
banner of revolt in their patriarchal provincial 
milieu. 

The representatives of the centre found their 
support in the same elements before the war. In 
the countries with the old socialist traditions like 
Germany or France, there were not an few mate- 
rially well provided for workers who had nevertheless 
acquired socialist trains of thought and they expe- 
rienced a need of socialist ideology like a good 
Sunday cigar. 

With the beginning of the war and after 
it the position of the labour aristocracy became 
less solid and in this respect led to the revo- 
Jutionising of a great part of the former labour 
aristocracy, bringing a new social basis to the 
centre. . 

This very same old. labour aristocracy, losing 

ever more its former assurance, is now craving 
for demonstrations but naturally at the same time 
it is gazing fearfully around, paling at the very 
thought of the consequences of the struggle and in 
decisive moments striving to aveid it. Richard 
Muller, now a Communist, an honest minded worker 
with a profound class consciousness, during. his 
radual development. towards Communism in 1919 as 
*hairman of the Berlin Workers Soviet, when he 
had already placed himself in opposition to the 
German centre and Independent social democrats, 
made a speech in which he described, clearer than 
could be done in any document, the cowardly- 
pusillanimous attitude of the skilled workers to- 
wards revolutionary action. 

At the time of his speech Richard Muller had 
already theoretically adopted the idea of a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat and nevertheless in’ one 
of the critical moments of action he had exclaimed 
anxiously: if matters will continue so, then Germany 
must expect much greater disasters, for which we 
shall not be responsible and which we are unable 
to avert! And he clutched at the idea of some po- 
sitive saving clause. This instance shows up, like 
in a picture for an historian, the weird awe in the 
soul of even a bona fide proletarian fighter the 
prospect of the necessity and inevitability of the 
struggle. At that moment he drew back before 
it with fear and though, to his honour be it 
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said, he had managed to overcoms this awe 
and entered into the ranks of militant Commu- 
nism, millions of proletarians are passing through 
this course of development but very slowly. This 
slowness is the material basis for the policy of 
the centre. 

One cannot in any way look upon the leaders of 
the middle stratum of the working class as class con- 
scious counter revolutionists; they either belong to the 
educated class and, according to, the ideas inherent 
in it are unable to become penctrated with faith 
in the creative role of the working masses, or they 
are bureaucrats from the labour aristocracy who 
have become so impregnated with bourgeois and 
reformist heresy, that they are unable to shake it 
off even when they formally acknowledge the idea 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the revo- 
lution. Their policy consists in bringing down the 
idea of revolution, which they recognise theoreti- 
cally, on paper, to a programme phrase, which they 
have recourse to in important cases and in_ times 
of parade, without expecting to. move a finger for 
the triumph of this revolution by enlarging and 
deepening class struggle, and rendering it more 
acute. The chief motive driving them to this policy 
is the everlasting reference to the international 
situation. They are always awaiting ‘a revolution 
in some other country, where the conditions thore- 
fore are more favourable than in their own. The 
partisans of such a policy may be found in all 
countries, The German Independent. Social Demo- 
erats and the Preneh Longuetists are typical repre- 
sentatives of this policy. 


II. 
The International Centre. 


Tt is quite superfluous to repeat here tho 
histery of the German Independent Social Demo-: 
cratic Party. We shall cite a few data from memory. 
It was formed owing to a split in the old radical 
wing of the German social democracy, which 
divided the latter into Kautskyites and left radicals. 
While it vet belonged to the German social 
democrats its chief objects were: the propagation 
of pacifist illusions regarding the ‘possibility of 
reforming imperialisin, the rejection of a propaganda 
and agitation in favour of a mass protest against 
the dangers of a war and against the progressive 
capitalist reaction and the support (together with 
Scheidemann and Ebert) of the electionary union 
with the liberals in 1912. When. the war broke 
out, the majority of the present Independent 
Social Democratic Party stood on the same platform 
as the Social Patriots. When later on, under tho 
pressure of the workers, the party entered into the 
struggle against social patriotism and the war, it 
still only limited itself to simple protest. When 
the German revolution broke .out it formed a 
government. together with Scheldemann and Ebert, 
and the first act of this government was a 
proclamation of the inviolabillty of private 
property. It helped to organise the first white 
zuard in the Baltic provinces, and proclaimed itself to 
be in favour of democracy and against ae ey 
And when as a consequence of such a policy, it 
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was expelled from the government in order that 
the social patriots should be able to enter into a 
union with the bourgeoisie; when the sruggle of 
the workers had grown so acute that the struggling 
Independent workers were shot down by the white 
guards of the demorratic government and began 
to cry out for the di¢tatorship of the proletariat,-—- 
then the leaders of the cower dons Social Democratic 
Party of Germany tribd to restrain the develop- 
ment of the party throwing out to the masses the 
idea of a compromise between a -bourgeois and a 
proletarian dictatorship -the idea of the introduction 
of workers Soviets into Noske’s constitution. When 
the workers remained indifferent to this brilliant 
idea land definitely pe clearly adopted the 
platform of the proletarjan dictatorship and the 
system of Soviets the right wing leaders of the 
Independents also took hold of this idea only for 
the purpose of keeping the workers in their hands. 
Hut at the same time at the party conference in 
Leipzig they decisively pronounced themselves 
against terror, that is to say ayainst an un- 
conditional defence of ihe dintatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The French Longuetists presented during the 
war a strongly mollified copy of the German 
Independents. During the whole course of the war 
they not only voled for war credits, but they strove 
to represent the war as a defensive one on the part 
of France. They proclaimed the aim of the war to 
be the defense of democracy and bowed down before 
the most desperate pacifism without demur. [Durin 
the whole war they Bid not publish'‘a single illega 
leaflet, nor held asingle revolutionary speech in par- 
liament. Their opposition to the policy of the French 
bourgeoisie and the French social patriots showed 
itself only in their efforts at peace negotiations with 
Germany and in protests against the falsification of 
the aims of the war as carried opt by the imperialists. 
When the Entente, headed by’ France proceeded to 
a war against Soviet Russia, when the heroic strugyle 
of Soviet Russia began to arouse ever greater sym- 
pathies in the working: masses, when the working 
masses in France began to advocate the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, ever more energetically— then the 
Longuetists could not but defend Soviet Russia: 
Against the attacks on Soviet Russia they had to 
advance the ideology of the great French revolution. 
Everything that is now brought against the Rus- 
sian revolution by the counter revolution was at 
the time brought against the French revolution by 
the feudal counter revolution. By this means Jean 
Longuet and his partisans arrived at. the recognition 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. And it is 
quite clear, that in the country of the oldest 
bourgeois democracy, in the: country of the most 
corrupt bourgeois parliamentarism, in the country 
where the working class, struggling ayainst 
bourgeois democracy and parliamentarism, construc- 
ted a syndicalist theory recognising in the labour 
unions a source of force and the realisation of the 
social revolution—in such a country the proletariat 
doctrinarily passed by bourgeois parliamentarism 
most easily. But; when the Longuetists agreed with 
the dictatorship and the Soviet system as an 
acceptable erSHRnee they naturally did not REbOes 
In any way to make the idea of dictatorship and 
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Soviets the axis of their agitation and propaganda, 
and still less did they think of using all the levers 
of the mass movement in order to realise it or to 
concur in its realisation. Their press and their 
parliamentary activity did not at all serve to 
arouse the revolutionary energy of the masses. in 
the best of cases they served. as a weak defence 
for the growing bourgeois reaction. And as Longuet 
and his friends looked upon the revolution as a 
subject for conversation and in the best of cases 
for sentimental dreams, they could not see anv 
reason for breaking with the social patriots and 
open reformists. In the same way as .during the 
discord between marxism and reformism in the 
French Jabour movement Longuet had swung like 
a pendulum between one and the other, now he is 
preaching the unity of the party and endeavouring? 
to prove to the working masses, that the innocent 
Jambs of reformism-—Renaudel and Thomas—can 
not sully the water for any one. They are ready 
to conform to discipline just as he is conforming 
to it in respect to them. It is obvious, that this 
position of the Longuetists could not please the 
radical wing of the labour movement, whieh was 
growing ever more communist. 
The British Independent Labour Party formed 
a third in the union of the European centre. It 
arose as an opportunist reaction against the dry 
as dust Bice ia of Hyndman, who never could 
connect the idea of a social reyolution with a 
ractical struggle of the proletariat. Against the 
ookworm marxism of Hyndman it advanced the 
dull-headed Anglo-Saxon empirism and the soft 
religiously-tinted’ effort ya reforms. The latter 
circumstance grouped around it a nucleus although 
of unenlightened but living and thirstiny-for-action 
roletarians. The pacifism of the Independent 
abour Party haan a bridge between it and the 
idea of Little England of the liberal commercial 
bourgeoisie which hoped to keep its profits safer 
in peace than in war. When the great world war 
eon out, the majority of the English liberals did 
not. know what decision to take; in favour of or 
against participation in the war. This wing, 
represented in the government. by Simon Trevelyan 
and John Burns, was headed by the leader of the 
Independent. Labour Party, MacDonald and as, in 
addressing thé workers, he was compelled naturally 
to speak in a much stronger and more radical 
spirit, he had no possibility of changing his policy 
after the beginning, of the war. The party took up 
the position of a struggle against the war] and in 
practice this position was reinforced by two 
elements: the revolutionary honest minded prole- 
tarian elements, which were against the war because 
it was a capitalist one, and the quaker elements, 
which were opposed to the war, because according 
to their convictions, it was a sin against God and 
mankind. United, these elements brought the party 
during the course of the war even to a_ principled 
refutation of the defence of the capitalist fatherland, 
an idea which Maclonald and Snowden repudiated 
with all their might. The partisans of the I. L. P. 
not only took part in the mass demonstrations in 
England during the war, but they drew the 
reatest persecutions upon themselves for following 
e dictates of their conscience and not taking 
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art in the war. When after the war. at, the 
ecember elections in 1918 the  Liberal-Conser- 
vative coalition obtained a decisive victory and 
mass demonstrations again took place, the left wing 
of the I. L. P. under the leadership of Allin 
Clifford and Newbold, gradually developed towards 
Communism, whereas the right. wing, with Mac- 
Donald and -Snowden at the head, speculated on 
the forthcoming vietory of the Lahoue Party and 
its coalition” with the left wing Liberals of the 
Asquith type. Between them stands the centre of 
the party under the leadership of Wallhead, an 
agitator and organizer of no particular tendency. 
Under the pressure of the Pett wing he had to 
recognise officially the idea of the revolution but 
as he does not wish to break with the eminent old 
leaders of the party he cannot forsake his) dual 
policy. Meanwhile, MacDonald and Snowden are 
perparing to play the role of saviours of democratic 
Ingland from the proletarian revolution. They are 
using the I. I. P. only as a springboard, in order 
to shave. the future power with the Liberal or 
semi-Lilwral leaders of thr labour bureaurracy, 
Henderson and Thomas. 

Around these three principal parties of the cen- 
tre are grouped similar elements of other countries. 
Thus, the leaders of the majority of the Swiss social 
democracy, like energetic Robert Grimm, are feeling 
intuitively that it is necessary to repeat whaftadi- 
cal masses of the capitals are saying, but at the 
same time they are loath to break with the - old 
leaders, who in the name of the Swiss proletariat 
are furnishing police; and financial directors to the 
Swiss bourgeoisie. The leaders of the Austrian social 
democracy, who like Friedrich Adler and Otto Bauer, 
had recently participated in the government together 
with Renner and Seitz and the Christian socialists, 
who saw in the idew of a coalition the anchor of 
safety for the proletariat, who with the help of 
coalitions tried to obtain help from the Entente, 
who betrayed the Hungarian revolution for the sake 
of coalition, are now, when the coalition has broken 
down, when the poverty of the proletariat has grown 
imineasurably, fering Bal slegons to the prole- 
tariat. This is in complete correspodence with their 
past. Before the war they had also intermigled the 
marxist: theory with the thoroughly opportunist 
policy of the Austrian social democracy. During the 
war Friedrich Adler had ventured to carry on the 
struggle against the shameless treachery of the 
imperial-royal social democracy only in closed party 
meetings. His hamletism went. even so far that out 
of pure political cowardice he had become a personal 
hero by his murder of Stttrgk, only hecause he dit 
not dare to stand up against his party. From the 
very moment of the Austrian revolution both he and 
Otto Bauer played’ a pitiable dual game. While Fried- 
rich Adler, as chairman of the German-Austrian wor- 
kers Soviet played the réle of a future Marat of the 
approaching Austrian proletarian revolution and 
thus prevented the working class from actively 
showing its discontent, Otto Bauer played that of 
Talleyrand in the social-democratic-Christian-socia- 
Hist government and in anonymous pamphlets consoled 
the hungry Austrian workers with the approa- 
ching world revolution in the victorious countries. 
At present, when social democracy has disappeared 
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from the government they are both playing the rolo 
of international revolutionists with a parachute. Otto 
Bauer who in his pamphlet .Bolshevism or Social 
democracy“ gives the ,t veory of an international of 
the centre, and Friedrich Adler who but six months 
aga had been doing his best to prove that it will be 
possible to think of the forMation of an International 
only when all the inconsistencies which are now 
dividing the working class ‘Il be removed—both 
are now standing at the iad of the efforts 
tending towards all international unification of the 
centre. 

And as if on purpose to show what this Inter- 
national is going to be, the Russiam Mensheviki 
have joined the number of its promoters. During 
the war, before the moment of the Russian revolu- 
tion, they had split into a minorit¥ group of interna- 
tionalfsts headed by Martov and enjoying no influence 
at all, which took part in the Zimmerwald movement; 
a Majority group which had taken part in the commit- 
tees of war industries, and finally a parliament faction 
playing the’ part of intermediary between the other 
two. When the revolution broke out the majority 
of the Mensheviki accepted the platform of the 
defence of bourgeois democracy. They took part In 
the bourgeois government. and helped it to hamper 
the struggle of the proletariat for power. The 
minority was indignant with the treacherous policy 
of its party comrades -but it did not venture to 
withdraw from the party. When the Russian prole- 
tariat swept away the government of Kerensky, the 
minority in the Menshevist party united with the 
majority against the workers government. This 
struggle was carried on by some of them, as for 
instance by Martov only in principle; many others 
fought with arms/in their hands on the side of the 
counter revolution. The Mensheviki, with Martov at 
their head, called the proletarian Soviet Russia a 
new czarism. But at the moment when the danger 
of the victory of the counter revolution arose, then 
they called the masses to the defence of the Soviet 
government and the achievements of the revolution. 
When the Russian proletariat fought against the 
bourgeois government, the Mensheviki looked upon 
the desire to realise socialism in Russia as romian- 
ticism. In the first months of the proletarian dictator- 
ship their press demanded the return to capitalism. 
‘At present they are demanding a .moderate socia- 
lism“ without explaining what they mean by this. 
The party of the Mensheviki, whose history we 
have given here, is the favourite child of the inter- 
national centre. The latter is demonstrating on the 
fates of the Mensheviki in Soviet Russia the ma- 
lignancy of Communism which is crushing and 
persecuting even a socialist party. The fate of this 
party is undoubtedly most significant for the whole 
centre. Having enjoyed mercy and support under 
the power of the bourgeoisie and taken part in this 
power, they had to submit to persecution on the 
part of the proletarian government, as they had 
either openly struggled against it, on sown confusion 
among the workers. They explained jtheir participa- 
tion in the bourgeois government by their mistrust 
in the proletarian world revolution and ntw they? 
are appearing as promoters of a new Internatlenal, 
which also aspires to become the international * 
the world revolution. 


III. 


Attempt et a Compromise with the Communist 
International. 


In the beginning the Centrists of all countries 
looked down upon the Communist International, not 
considering it as a force to be reckoned with. Cal- 
Ied to life during the period of the greatest diffi- 
culties of Soviet Russia, it seemed to them to be 
fated toacertain death-like just as the first country of 
proletarian dictatorship. Already in en 1919 
the leader of the (ierman Independents Rudolf 
Hilferding declared at the September party congress 
that the Third Ifternational is Soviet Russia and 
that it would be well to wait and see what its fate 
woull be; one sheuld not hook a passage on a 
drowning ship. This outspoxen and shameless re- 
presentative of the centre only expressed with great 
frankness what all the centrist Pappenheimers were 
thinking. At the same time they were convinced 
that the loss of the cha~tity of the Second Inter- 
national in the wer wus a matter that could be 
remedied: it was not in vain that they had taken 
part in the conferences of Berne and Lucerne, these 
distractions of the world bourgeoisie. However when 
before their very eyes the workers, whe had not 
broken with them and whom they still hoped to 
retain, began to raise their voices ever more ‘deci- 
sively in favour of the Third International, the 
leaders of the centre adopted the decision to join 
it if only they could manage to extract its poiso- 
Nous fangs. The most dangerous point of the Com- 
munist International for these experienced politicians 
was certainly not the doctrine of Communism. The 
theory of modern Communism is the theory of Marx 
on the social development and ‘the social struggle. 
During long years they have been distorting Marx 
and passing resolutions of a principled character 
but withow in the least modifying their opportunist 
tactics. The dictatorship of the proletariat, even 
terror, might have been accepted with reservations 
in the form of a couple of buts and ifs, because 
they did not lose the hope that the restoration of 
capitahism would protect thenr from the necessity 
of having recourse to such horrors. Rat what they 
could in no wise agree to was the liability to 
undertake any concrete steps which might have 
served as a@ preparation to a revolutionary strugyle, 
or to join any one of the organizations of the Third 
International after which the way would have been 
cut off for retreat from the fundamental regulations 
of the Communist International. Reeurring to the 
old method of the opportunists of all countries they 
declared their conformity in principle with the 
Communist International. They would only like to 
discuss together with it the question of the me 
thods for the fusien of all the social revolutionist 
parties. The meaning of this declaration was that 
the international centre as a whole, was proposing 
to the Communist International to discuss together 
with it on wheat lntsi+ it might. be possible to create 
an organization ef compromise for the purpose of 
achieving a foxton between the Communist principles 
».d the tactica of the centre. This manoeuvre did 
wot meet with snoctss. The party of tlie centre did 
not suecéed in ubtaining a joint meeting with the 
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representatives of the Communist International. In 
consequence of the circumstances the pressure of 
the working masses in the separate parties of the 
centre was not. equally strong, first the represen- 
tatives of the French centre had to open_ relations 
with Soviet Russia, and afterwards the English and 
(ierman Independents. After these conferences tho 
French centrists became divided into two camps— 
the majority headed by Cachin and Frossart, deci- 
sively took the course proposed by the Communist 
International. The traditions of Headism and the 
ferocity-of the French reaction played a decisive 
role in this case. There was no need for the repre- 
sentatives of the English centre, under the leader- 
ship of Wallhead, to pass a resolution immediately. 
After the English latour movement had developed 
to the threat of a general strike in the event of 
England declaring war against Russia, it again fell 
after the failures of the Red Army in Poland. Mr. 
Wallhead and his partisans carried away with them 
to England an open letter of the Executive Com- 
mittee revealing before the English workers the 
fame which was intended to mask their affected 
underlining of the extreme peculiarity of the 
English conditions. They did not trouble further. 
Thus the International delivered a decisive battle 
to the most important mass party of the centre— 
the Independents. 

The Ditmans andCrispiens who had from timeto 
time been making .critieal* declarations in their 
country in regard to the marxist defects observed by 
them in the programme of the Communist Internatio- 
nal kept silence in Moscow or asserted confusedly that 
in general they could find no objection to the fun- 
damental lines was far as the latter were clear to 
them*. The central point of the struggle was the 
question of the expulsion of the reformists from the 
(ierman Independent party. 

Although fully acknowledging that in the given 
ease the question does net lie in) Kautsky and 
Hilferding alone but in hundreds and hundreds of 
minor bureaucrats from among the labour unions 
and the reformist party and in a certain part of 
the parliamentary faction, who are not eapable in 
general of carrying out the conditions of the Com- 
munist International, they tried by all means in 
their power to save Hilferding and Kautsky,—the 
former by denying his opportunism, the latter by 
showing him up as a very old man who had 
lost all influence and whom it is necessary, out of 
respect, to allow to end his days peacefully in 
voluntary exile in Vienna. But a still greater danger 
threatened their policy in that the Communist 
International was to be not, a lonse federation of 
different parties, but a single centralised interna- 
tional militant party. 

This nature of the construction of the Inter- 
national deprived them once for all of every 

ossibility of sabotaging the reso!utions of the 
Yongress and the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International. In- this way their plan 
broke down. At the Congress in Halle they passed 
over to furious unprincipled attacks against the Com- 
munist International which they endeavoured to 
represent as a mixture of romantic publications and 
the most unprincipled opportunism, ‘as a party crea- 
ted for the purpose of serving as an instrument 
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for the external polity of Soviet Russia. They 
ermitted the nucleus of revolutionary workers to 
reak away from the party, rather than to compro- 
mise by a union with the labour bureaucracy. They 
elected as their banner the Amsterdam Yellow Inter- 
national, forming out of the union of the Legiens 
with the Hendersons a palladium of international 
proletarian struggle, © 
After the intention of the international clique 
of the centre to sabotage the Communist Interna- 
tional from within had failed, it only remained to 
them cither to decide to join the Second Interna- 
tional or to replace it by another one. This led to 
the formation of the Second and a Half International 
to which they have now passed over. 


IV. 


Manifesto and Principles of the Second and a half 
International. 


a) Dictatorship of the proletariat and the Interna- 
tional Centre. 


The Berne manifesto of December 10-th, 1920, 


by whicb the fathers of the Second and a half. 


International appeal to the socialist -parties of all 
countries is remarkable not only for what it says 
but for what it keeps silence. If under the present 
conditions of the world situation a proletarian party 
is being formed not-to speak of the formation of 
an internationa, union, then the first question 
which demands a clear and definite answer is the 
question of the world situation. Naturally the 
matter does not; lie in general meanderings on the 
baseness of imperialism or one of the imperialist 
groups; the question to be solved definitely is: are 
we in a period of the development of the world 
xevolution or nut? One may blame imperialism in 
alt severity, one may agree completely with the 
Communist International regarding the views in 
prinaple on the imperialist policy but nevertheless 
it will be necessary to follow a totally different 
olicy in regard to imperialism, if one deviates 
rom the position of the Communist International 
in discussing the question: ure we in the midst of 
a process of world revolution, or in that of the 
chances of succes by consolidating a new) system 
of imperialist states? In the first case the policy 
of the proletarian parties will be directed towards 
the overthrow of the capitalist state by means of 
mass action, and all the historically prescribed 
political and organisational means must serve for 
the preparation of such action; in the second case 
it will be necessary. to avoid consciously all colli- 
sions with the capitalist state power, making it 
one’s immediate aim to organise the proletariat for 
the improvement of its position withip the limits 
of capitalism, while the maintenance of the final 
socialist aim must serve only for lighting up the 
way for the proletariat and for keeping it from 
entering the path of reformism. 

The manifesto of the Second and a half Interna- 
tional is trying to pass this decisive question under 
silence. Not a word doves it let fall regarding the world 
revolution. It talks of the revolution in Russia and 
Central Europe, of the world reaction threatening 
this revolution, it speaks of such facts regarding 
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which no capitalist politician would dare to be si- 
lent, only because they are facts whose existence 
can be denied only by the veriest blockhead. 
But in the same way as Lloyd George talks quite 
openly of the German and Russian revolution, . ta- 
king care however not te touch upon the develo- 
ping proletarian revolution of the whole world (on 
the one hand, by reason of the petty bourgeois 
cowardice preventing a man from looking facts boldly 
in the face, on the other—from the fear that a clear 
definition of the situation might elucidate to the strug- 
gling classes their political point of viqw),: the par- 
ties of the Second and a balf International are also 
afraid to, express their views on the world situa- 
tion. They are afraid to say so opefly although 
miny of them think so: for a time, to which a limit 
miy be set, the capitalist society is saved, there- 
fore forget all revolutionary. illusions. They do not 
venture to say so because they arg afraid of dri- 
ving the revolutionary proletariat away from them. 
They do not dare to say: the world revolution is 
developing, in spite of its defeats, although not so 
rapidly as many wish it to do, and the guarantee 
of its final victory lies in the increasing disorgani- 
sation of the capitalist economic management. Be- 
cause, should they say so, then they avonld be 
compelled in all countries, notwithstanding the diffe- 
rence in the degree of capitalist disorganisation in 
each separate country, at least to concentrate the 
agitation and propaganda onthe work of proving 
to the proletariat the necessity and inevitability of 
the revolutionary struggle. In view of this they are 
ce to evade the necessity of having to explain 
clearly their true point of view and they have re- 
course to the following phrase: ,,The capitalist 
system is yrowing ever more {nconsistent with the 
economic and social requirements of the proletarian 
masses even in the victorious countries. This slo- 
gan, as flexible as rubbet, says nothing at all, be- 
cause imperialism has never been consistent with 
the yital requirements of the proletariat and it is 
qyite clear that the longer it will exist the more 
inconsistent it will beeome. 
The leading theses elaborated February 22nd, 
at Innsbruck by the preparatory Commission to the 
Congress of the Second and a half International 
(Adler, Grimm, Ledeboer, Wallhead) leave the ques- 
tion: a world revolution or the preservation of the 
capitalist “system—as unsolved as before. In reply 
to our statement of this fact the spiritual leaders’ 
of the Second and a half International, the Hilfer- 
dings, Bauers, Martovs, will say: only Communist 
blindness will deny that in the conditions of the 
world situation the revolutionary and counter revo- 
lutionary forces become intersected. that side by. 
side with the tendencies leading to the disorgani- 
sation of the capitalist regime, there are also for- 
ces working for the restoration of capitalist po- 
wer. In virtue of considerations of historical 
foresight one must be very cautious in predic- 
ting which of these two tendencies may acquire 
the upper hand: Should the above mentioned lear- 
ned men have recourse to such aryuments—and no 
other issue is left the m—we would have tg reply: 
the matter does not lie in the denying of histcrical 
gat Hg ‘the Communist International is r° 
lind and understands perfectly well that ab 
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no important revolutionary movements takh place 
in countries, where ,capitalism is still but glightly 
shattered, or should these revolutionary movements 
suffer a defeat, then the possibility of a capitalist 
restoration is in no wise excluded. In the opening 
speech to the Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional ft was not some one, but Lenin himself who 
said: ,,There is a way out of every difficuity; 
should the international proletariat not find 
in itself sufficient forces to overthrow the bourgeoisie, 
then the latter will find the means somehow to restore 
the capitalist social order at the expence of the 
enslavement of millions of proletarian masses." The 
difference between the marxist-revolutionist Lenin 
and opportunists like Hilferding and Bauer, does 
not lie in that the latter are considering, possibili- 
ties, while the former is following the policy of an 
ostrich, but the difference lies in the conclusions 
arrived at. Revolutionist Lenin says to the proleta- 
riat: ,,thp world revolution is undoubtedly develo- 
ping: it Is being fed by the ever increasing revolu- 
tionary ‘streams springing up and flowing out of 
the very depths of society: but simultaneously the 
forces of inertia and counter revolution are also at 
work. It you will not find in yourselves sufticient 
force and résolution for the struggle and victory, 
then suffer a defeat. Therefore you must with all 
“your energy collect and utilise all the forces of the 
revolution in order to enabl it to gain the vietory.“ 
Lenin makes the prospect of the developing world 
revolution the starting, point of his tactics and shows 
how to act concretel> for the realisation of the 
world revolution. Meanwhile, the opportunist, playing 
with the dream of a world ‘revolution, but fearing 
it in his heart of hearts, leaves the future unsolved 
so as to avoid a clear definition of his immediate 
actions, so as to be able to wait and $ee what history 
Will say. In the depth of his soul he crits with a 
groan: ,,O Lord, let this cup pass by me! But pres- 
sed on by nis own partisans, he dares not speak 
out frankly and clearly in favour of the restoration 
of capitalism, as do the reformists, who openly start 
from the prospect of a counter revolution. 
History's amiability does not extend -so far as 
to give to the political workers, prospects of 
unfailing precision. Facts alon| are indubitable. 
Consequently, after estimating wll the active forces 
of a given epoch the politician must endeayour to 
establish their general tendency, to determine 
which of the struggling forces will be able ta win 
the victory and to decid’ In what direction should 
the forces of the class which he représents be led. 
Every prospect has a corresponding definite policy. 
The revolutinary prospect of the Communist Inter- 
national has a corresponding definite revolutionary 
policy. The definite counter revolutionary prospect 
of the reformists, who honestly declare that a 
revolutton does not center into their considerations, 
has a corresponding counter revolutinary policy. 
As the Second and a half International does not 
dare to advocate either one of the two prospects, 
its indefinite prospeet must result in an indefinite 
policy. We know this both frum the practice of 
all two snd a half parties and by the confirmation 
of this point of view by the Berne manifesto in 
ect to the question of dictatorship and” the 
* system. 
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6) Dictatorship of the proletariat, its forms and 
the Second and 4 half International. 


It is now three years that a struggle ts raging 
in the working class concerning the question of 
thy course which it must follow. The minds of the 
international proletariat are struggling over two 
eis The first is: Is it possible to attain the 
defeat of capitalism on the basis of a bourgeois 
democracy and by its means, or will it be necessary 
to haye recourse to a revolutionary overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie and the establishment of a prole- 
tarian dictatorship? The second says: What forms 
should the proletarian dictatorship adopt? Let us 
see what answer is given by) the lentes of the 
Second and a Half International, not only after an 
international three years‘old discussion of the question 
but, what is of much greater importance, after a 
three years old experience acquired by the European 
proletariat in) the Russian, Finnish, Hungarian, 
German and Austrian revolutions and counter 
revolutions and in the .peacefuls development of 
the countries which constitute the QEntente. The 
leaders of the Second and a Half International give 


not one, but two answers to the above two questions. 


One of them js published in’ the manifesto of 
December 7-th, and the other in the leading theses 
of January 10th. 

wAs soon as the proletariat will seize political 
power wherever the bourgeoisie will sabotage the 
proletarian state Nae, or show resistance to it, 
the proletariat will apply measures of dictators- 
hip“ — thus runs the manifesto. But may one ask 
where will one find a country, or a place where 
the bourgeoisie would not sabotage the proletarian 
state power? Is it possible that it should not offer 
resistance? Let us ask briefly and elearly: do the 
theorists of the Second and a Half International 
really consider. the Maat of a voluntary desistance 
of the bourgeoisie, which is the fundamental point 
of view of the reformists, as actually realisable? 
If so, then they are reformists, what we have 
always asserted, whereas they have always denied 
it with indignation. If they are not reformist 
ilusionists, if this is only a tactical trick, then 
these two and halfists* are sowing dangerous 
iNusions in the minds of thb proletarians for which 
the latter will have to pay by defeat. TheSgreatest 
obstacle towards the development. of the revolution 
Gore therein that a vreat majority of the world 
proletariat has not lost. the hope of & peaceful 
escape from want and penury.; Only because the 
proletariat still believes that it will) be able to 
avoid the burdens and horrors of a civil war, does 
it allow the bourgeoisie and its reformist agents 
to deceive it. The task of every revolutionary 
labour party consists ir repeating day by day and 
instilling into the minds of the proletariat that 
there is no third way out, that it is bound to 
choose between the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie 
and its own dictatorship, 1. e. the dictatorship of 
the’ proletariat. Only when the proletariat . will 
become penetrated with this conviction will it find 
in itself the force for ao decisive struggle. The 
Second and a Half International is arousing a hope 
in the proletariat regarding the possibility of a 
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different solution of the tasks standing before it, 
besides a proletarian dictutorship thus diverting 


its mind from the revolutionary struggle and 
acting like an International of confusion and 
entanglement. ‘ 


Vith equal success does the Second and a 


Half International decide in regard to: the question’ 


of the form of. dictatorship. 

~The application of one or other form of dic- 
tatorship depends on the economic, social and 
political conditions of the separate countries. Should 
_the proletariat succeed in acquiring the power by 
means of democracy, then in the event of a resis- 
tance on the part of the bourgeoisie even the de- 


mocratic state power would be compelled to establish’ 


its dictatorship. If however, during the period of 
the decisive strugyle for the power, the democracy 
would prove to be defeated, or overcame by the 
ae ancuteness of the class inconsistencies, the 
ictatorship weuld inevitably have to assume the 
form of a dictatorship of the organisations of the 
proletarian class struggle. Depending on the condi- 
tions of each separate country the organs of dicta- 
torship may be: Soviets of workers, soldiers, peasants, 
local orgunisutions of self yovernment (communities) 
or any other class organisations, inherent to the 
given country. | 

What does the Second and a Half International 
‘say? First that the rule of the working class may 
be realised also by means of the democratic insti- 
tutions, as for instance,’ through the parliaments. 
Second, that the rule of the proletariat must be 
realised by means of its class organisations only in 
the event of the resistance of the bourgeoisie. The 
manifesto does not know what these class organi- 
sations will be: they may be Soviets, they may be 
communities — the manifesto does not demand the 
exclusion of the bourgeoisie from the make-up of 
the local organisations of self government,—finally, 
they may be any other, not precisely specified, 
labour oryanisations. The manifesto is also silent 
on the point regarding how the central revolu- 
tionary power should be oryranised in the latter cases. 
What does such a position signify? It means ~a 
complete zero, advanced by the Second and a Half 
International as a war slogan. _ 

In what lay the meaning of the slogan of the 
Soviet system? birst of all this slogan showed the 
proletariat that it had to create its own class 
organisations, its own ruling apparatus. Second, it 
said to the proletariat that the former class orga- 
nisations which united the proletariat in accordance 
with its political convictions or its trades were 
unable to serve for this purpose. For this purpose 
it would be necessary that the organisations should 
unite the proletariat as a class, aceording to the 
branches of production, to the enterprises, indepen- 
dently of the different trades and independently of 
Epica! convictions. During the formation of workers 

oviets in the Russian revolution it was not known 
yet whether they would become also w form of 

roletarian dictatorship In the world revolution: The 
‘innish, Austrian and German revolutions have 
sroved that wherever the proletariat is strugyling 
or the power it elects—-in its search for a most 
suitable organisational form---that of workers Soviets, 
as one already predestined by histury. And eve- 


rywkere, in Italy and in England, wherever the 
proletariat is just beginning its revolutionary mo- 
vement, its tendency towards the formation of 
workers Soviets is manifesting itself. The Second 
und a Half International does not re¢ognise the 
slogan of ,workers Soviets“ as the bearer of the 
world revolution; the counter revolutionary nature 
of this refusal proves first of all that the rejection 
of this slogan is equal to a rejection of the slogan 
which serves for the- uniting and organisation of 
the workers in the strugyle for power. 

Wherever the revolution is entering upon its 
acute period, the slogan of ,workers sauletas points 
out to the workers the basis on which it muy assemble 
its forces as a class in order to set them ayainst 
the bourgeoisie. Hence, the CL aloe of the ultimate 
form of organisation of the dictatorship—-the ques- 
tion of the workers Soviets—is transformed into a 
political question as a strugyle for the dictatorship. 

lt is possible that with the further develop- 
ment of the world revolution there may be different 
forms of organisation of the dictatorship as, for 
instance, the Russian revolution has shown. It is 
possible that at certain stayes of special acuteness 
of civil war it will be found necessary to defend 
the power of the proletariat, although only tem- 
porarily, by means of a still severer selection of 
proletarian forces, a stijl more energetic , carryin 
on of the struggle, than this may Le demande 
from the workers Soviets, which by their nature 
are rather cumbrous organisations. However one 
thing is clear: during the period of the struggle 
»the workers Soviets“ are a central politically orga- 
nising slogan. A desistance from it, the endowing 
it with all kinds of fanciful political possibilities— 
is equivalent to a desistance from the revolutionary 
organising role of the International. 

The Hilferdings, Bauers and Martovs are 
trying to clothe their rejection of it in a historical 
form and to give it a historical basis. With an air of 
deep learning they explain: ,in the same way as 
the bourgeois revolution 1n the different countries 
had assumed different forms, so the proletarian revo- 
lution in the different countries will also acquire 
different forms, especially as the degree of capita- 
list development in the separate countries is not 
alike.“ The historical information ofthe theorists 
of the Second and a Half International is on 
a par with their revolutionary will. The bour- 
geois revolutions have everywhere assumed the 
form of a revolutionary struggle for a parlia- 
ment. The history of the bourgeois revolutions 
teaches us that notwithstanding the degree of deve- 
lopment in different countries the historically lea- 
ding class of a given epoch struggled everywhere 
fur the same aim with the same means. The pro- 
letarian revolution of separate countries will present 
some yvreat differences. But as it will be’ always 
carried out by the same class for the same aim, it 
will in its fundamental forms present the sam: 
process. By not recognising these facts the theor’ 
of the Second and a Half Tateraatjonal are pro 
vnly that theoretically they do not see the woe 
trees, so as only to avoid the duty of creating 
bona fide International. 

~ A monti: after; the aren ing 


up of their mani- 
festo the sages of the Secon 


and «a Half Inter- 


national try to rectify ther statements. Laying 
aside their wise sentences’ on the different forms 
of dictatorship {n separate countries they proaounce 
themselves in their Jehding tieses on the methods 
and organisation of the class struggle, suddenly, 
unconditionally, and Jor the first time, in favour of 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as 
this dictatorship—bv whatever ‘means the proleta- 
riat sflall have attained the power— will be néces- 
sary for the maintenance of this power. Even more 
than that; in their Berne manifesto, as we have 
seen, they declared: .depending on the conditions 
prevailing in the different countries, the organs of 
the eden ey may be Soviets of workers, soldiers, 
peasants, loval onzanisations of self government 
(communities) or any other class organisations 
inherent to the given country.“ Now they are wri- 
ting: it is necessary to realise the tee ai of 
the proletariat on thé basis of workers, soldiers 
and peasant Soviets, fabour unions and other similar 
proletarian class organisations. As you see during 
the interval of time from Derember 7th. to January 
10th. ,the democratic organs of self government*—- 
in the character. of organs of dictatorshtp-~have 
had time to disappear. And as all .other \proleta- 
rian class organisations,“ besides workers Soviets 
and Jabour uniens are the pseudonyms of simply 
zero, it ensues that the wiseacres of the Second 
and a Half International have in the end discovered 
that a proletarian dictatorship can only be based 
on workers Sdviets und labour unions and we 
heartily wish them joy of their discovery. Because, 
if the Jabour unions, which have been grouped 
according to the trades, will be regrouped acecor- 
ding to the enterprises, which is demanded by the 
spirit of the times, and demanded not only by the 

ommunists but by all the advanced labour 
unionists as well, then the difference between the 
workers Soviets and the factory committees—the 
lowest organs of the labour unions—will disappear 
almost completely. The resolution contains also 
further improvements. It says that in the open 
strugyle for the acquisition: and sustaining of the 
proletarian dictatorship in future it) will not be 
the -electionary bulletins which will decide but 
the economic and military forces of the strugyling 
class. The working class will win the power only 
by means of mass action, mass strikes and armed 
uprisings.“ The IndependentGerman Social democracy 
is preparing for an armed uprising! Rudolf Hilfer- 
ding and Arthur Crispien behind a machine gun! 
What progress! What progress! 


V. 
Secend and a Half Communist International. 


In what does the Second and a Half Interna- 
tional differ from the Third? It has pronounced 
itself against a blind copying bf the methods of 
the Russian workers peasant revolution. But should 

‘ase who have signed the 'rdsolution (Adler, Le- 
*r, Grimm and Wallhead) be placed before the 

1 of a machine gun, they leven then would not 

wle to say, what other methods, differing from 
108e Mentioned jn their own resol ution—doesthe Com- 
munistInternatior.al propose. Tha second difference on 
which they wish tv base the exjstence of the Second 
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and a Half International is the would be incorrect 
estimation by the Communist International of the 
great variety in the structure of the different 
countries and the tactics which must be applied to 
them. But should they be pressed for an explana- 
tion they would again not be able to say what 
other tactics except those already recommended, 
they consider admissible. May be this should be 
understood thus: as general tactics we recommend 
a revolutionary demonstration even up to a mass 
strike and armed uprising, but as special tactics 
we admit a coalition with the Christian Socialists, 
together with whom Friedrich Adler's party parti- 
cipated in the same yovernment? We think that 
the question has exactly this and no other meaning, 
vtherwise these gentlemen would not be so anxious 
for Lhe separate parties to retain their independence, 
which Moscow is supposed to be threatening, because 
if autonomy serves only for the application of 
general revolutionary principles to the separate 
countries, then it is in no wise Inconsistent with a 
close international centralisation, but it is even a 
weapon of the latter. The attitude of the above 
four prophets towards the question of their sepa- 
ration from the reformists proves that for them the 
matter lies in carrying out in practice a reformist 
policy while jotting down ra outpace vel oe on 
paper. With the, mien of respectable people they 
assert that the nature of parties changes: the nature 
of men also undergoes changes. Under the influence 
of committed mistakes they yrow wiser, One cannot 
exclude any one from the International on the 
ground that such a person had formerly been a 
social patriot. One should not either humiliste him 
for this. One should not demand from him that he 
should make a pilgrimage to Canosa, barefoot, in 
the garb of a repentant sinner with ashes on_ his 
bald head. All this is very touching and humane, 
but the Communist International has hitherto never 
demanded from any one of the affiliated parties 
that it should in honour of Lenin make a sacrifice 
at the altar in Kremlin of the reformists who have 
repudiated reformism. The Communist International 
is only demanding the exclusion of the reformists 
and social patriots who are-remaining such. The 
Ledeboers, Grimms, Adlers and Wallheads object 
to this--why, should) such a poor human being, 
called reformist, remaining in the party, quietly, 
with observance of all the rules of etiquette and 
submitting to the party discipline be expelled, like 
a rabid dog, from the party circle? He may die of 
rrief. What rogues are those who wrote these words! 
Robert Grimm knows perfectly well that in the 
pigsty which bears the name of the Swiss social 
democratic party the conductor's staff is not in his 
(Grimms) hand, but in that of the reformist mino- 
rity. The Gustav Millers, Creilichs, Jean Siegs and 
the swarm of police and finance authorities sbuz- 
zing around them are occupying all the seats in 
the parliamentary and communal factions; the party 
appuratus of power is ip their hands. At the party 
conference they submit to the party discipline, and 
at the same time every day they snap their fingers 
at the party's resolutions. And what is the situation 
in the social democratic party of German Austria? 
May be Messrs. Seitz, llenbogen, Leutner and 
Renner will trouble themselves about the revolu- 
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tionary principles which Friedrich Adler in. Inns- 
bruck dug out from the depths of his heart? They 
will send them to the dense, because the fact that 
they are allowed to remain in the party proves 
that, in order to preserve the party unity, a split 
is being avoided. Jean Longuet has united now with 
the old flunkeys of the French bourgeoisie, with 
Renaudel and his clique in a party which will 
belong to the Second and a Half International. Is 
there any one who could for a moment believe that 
out of considerations of party discipline Renaudel 
would desist in practice when circumstances would 
demand this, from’ national defence, on which the 
Innsbruk theses insist? The reservation in regard 
to the tolerant tactics of the Second und a Half 
International transforms it from a militant collabo- 
ration for a struggle .ayainst capitalism into a 
boardinghouse where any one may be put up: 
some fur modest sleep, some for immodest ,.vigils.* 

The attitude towards the reformists — therein 
lies the central point of the whole question of the 
constitution of the International. Whoever does not 
Wish to separate from the reformists who are voi- 
cing the bourgeois tactics in the labour movement, 
will, never carry out proletarian theses in practice 
however revolutionary they may sound. The latter 
will serve only for lulling the revolutionary mass, 
and the reformists--for establishing, a contact with 
the bourgeoisie. Camille Huysmanns, a clever cynic, 
was perfectly right when he said of the represen- 
tutives of the Second and a Half International: 
«They think like we do, but they talk like the 
Moscovites." We can only add: , They do not only 
think like social patriots but they act like social 
patriots. There is nothing that so clearly shows 
up the substance of the Second and a Half Inter- 
national as the fact that its chief promoters are 
the very sume Crispiens and Hilferdings who at 
the morhent when they are creating a so-called 
revolutionary International, that is to say, when 
they wish to lead the proletariat to a general active 
demonstration against capitalism — are simultane- 
ously against. uniting with the Coinmunists for 
joint action thus binding themselves with the social 
democrats by their joint tactics of inaction. It is 
by these acts that the Second and a Half. Interna- 
tional must be judged but in no wise by its words 
or proclaimed pansiples. The opportunists estimate 
principles as cheap as common chaff, and recur to 
them only in so far as they. can be useful in rest- 
raining the proletariat from revolutionary demon- 
strations. 


Future of the Second and a Half international. 


The Second anda Half International is an organi- 
sation which lacks an independent complex of poll- 
tical ideas. It is dn organisation which is very far 
from carrying out the ideas borrowed by it from 
the Communist International and which it has made 
commonplace. It is in general not an international 
organisation of the proletariat, but it is consciously 
striving .to be an internatnal of weakly welded fede- 
ration of national centrist socialist parties. How 
very small is its confidence in its own vitality and 
fighting capacity is proved by its convulsive hol- 
ding gu to the yellow Amsterdam International of 
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Trade Unions. Nevertheless it would_be a mistake 
to presume that the Second and a Half I/ternctiozal 
is not capable of life. In case the reyolutionary 
movement in the West European countries will not 
acquire a more rapid development in the immediate 
future, if the process of revolutionising the working 
masses will proceed slowly, then the Second gn 
a Half International will know how to keep the revo- 
lutionary masses which are standing at a crossroad 
from joining the Third International. The Second aud a 
Half International will become the refuge for such 
homeless souls 'who cannot as yet decide which way 
to turn. Its existence will naturally be that of a 
phantom. Incapable of action, incapable of embo- 
dying the living spirit of the revolutionary vanguard 
vf the world proletariat, it will be only 4n illusion 
of the rearguard of the proletariat until such time 
when such a rearguard will be moved forward by 
the course of events towards the front of the world 
revolution. 

How great acre these masses of still undecided 
people has been shown by the latter day events In 
the Italian Socialist party. The latter was consi- 
dered to be one of the most considerable parties 
of the Communist International. The tens of thou- 
sands (and more) of workers forming it have proved 
their bravery in the vanguard fights of the Italian 
revolution. They had in practice shown their sym- 
pathies with Soviet Russia when the latter was 
threatened by the greatect danger. They have pro- 
nounced themselves, in favour of the dictatorship’of 
the proletariat. They had the idea of workers Soviets 
and had even attempted by revolutionary means to 
realise acontrol over the production through industrial 
Soviets. But in spite of all this, clore tres are still 
continuing to bind them to their reformist past,— 
ties whose meaning is not quite clear to them, 
althouga they threaten to stifle the Italian revolu- 
tion. Owiny to the split among the reformists already 
before the war and to the fact that part of them 
openly professing imperialism had withdrawn from 
the party, the majority of the Italian proletariat 
does not perceive the danger of obstructing the 
pate leadership with democratic pacifist elements, 
1ostile to the social revolution and the Veneer 
of the proletariat. And this proletarian mass which 
had considered itself as the vanguard of the Commu- 
nist International. pronounced itself in favour of 
the reformist leaders, when it found itself compelled 
to choose between them and the Communist Inter- 
national, The fact that the workers who are follo- 
wing Serrati are deeply convinced that they have 
nevertheless remained faithful to the Third Inter- 
national serves as a proof not against, but in favour 
of the existence of a great danger for the labour 
movement on the purt of the centrists. 

The venom of the centrist course of thought 
has deeply penetrated the pay logy of the work- 
ing class. Only a continuing development of the 
world revolution is capable of bringing it out. 
Neither the course of theoretical investizations, nor 
that of propaganda will lead to a victury over it. 
It is only possible to master this venom by means 
of a strugyvle which will instill in-the masses a 
spirit of firmness and! the conviction that the least 
ore at the dedisive moment —is equal to 
death. 
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The consideration that the centrist apie must 
be vanquished under the conditions of the world 
revolution and by means of it, does not mean at 
all that the Communist International must. offer 
peacd to this spirit in its midst, in order that it 
could be ultimately overmastered by the revolu- 
tion. Naturally, the infected organs into which the 
centrist venom has had time to penetrate unnoti- 
ced, must be removed 80 that they should not 
infect the whole body. 

Let the Hilferdings laugh at their ease, cal 
ling us sectarians, who turn away from the masses, 
as soon as the latter do not express their readiness 
to adopt without discussion all our instructions. The 
Communist International is the revolutionary van- 
guard of the proletatiat. And the more it recognises 
the necessity of keeping in touch, or of a perma- 
nent contact with the slowly developing working 
masses, the more must it be careful that in its own 
ranks, in the ranks of the vanguard of the revolution, 
a sound and clearly defined conception of the 
forthcoming tasks and ways should reiyn, Whoever 
wishes to fad the masses ¢o the revolutionary war 
must, naturally, be in the closest contact with 
them. He must not strive to determine according 
to his own judgement the ways for their arbitrary 
movement. The Communist International has never 
done this. The aims, it sets itself, are based on the 
understanding of the tendencies of the development 
of the world revolution. To follow the aims of the 
Communist International does jh no wise mean to 
set doctrinarily one’s own: Wjshes against the 
working masses. Jt means: on the basis of the pre- 
sent to think of the future of the working class; 
not to lose sight of the aim which is glimmering 
among the sinuosities of the road; it means: durin 
the process of the movement of the masses, which 
are vacillating, often drawing back before the 
consequences of the streggle and only developing 
as yet—to form a closely weldéd vanguerd ane by 
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its help to carry the masses ever forward leading 
them to victory. 

From the above ensues not only the necessity 
of a contact with the still vacillating working 
masses but also the duty of carrying on a most 
relentless strugyle ayainst all their illusions, their 
irresolution and first of all against the ideology 
of the centre with its leaders and organisations. 
The relations between the Communist International 
and the Second and a Half International must there- 
fore be a state of war. 

The more relentless, the more systematic will 
our struggle against lies and deceit be, the closer 
shall we weld our ranks and the stronger will our 
influence. be on the masses standing behind the 
Second and a Half International. With them we 
wish to act as one, wherever and whenever they may 
enter the aght. Against their leaders we shall fight 
mercilessly everywhere and always, wherever and 
whenever they will mislead the working masses, or 
whenever and wherever they will betray their cause. 

The history of the right wing German Inde- 
pendents shows that after the split in Halle, when 
they lost the cargo which was comps of the 
revolutionary labour elements, they have rapidly 
deviated to the right. By taking off their masks 
they will accelerate the victory of the Communist 
International. The Second and a Half International is 
the product of the revolutionary process through 
which the whole world’ is passing but this is not a 
product showing the creative Hcy of the world 
revolution, it is the scum of history, a product 
which becomes separated during the boiling of the 
world revolution. Therefore the Second and u Half 
International will be washed away by the stream 
of the world revolution as soon as its movement will 
grow more rapid. Until then we shall fight with it, as 
with a narrowminded tradition which jis delaying 
the moment when the preletariat will awaken from 
its sleep and rush to the revolutionary battle. 
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Tha Levy on Ferm Produce, 


(Signifigance of the New Policy and its conditions). 
By N. LENIN. 


insteac of an Introduction. *) 


HE question of the Levy on Farm produce is 

calling forth at present a great deal of, atten- 

tion, discussions, debates. This is easily to be 

understood, because ‘it is really one of the 
chief questions of the policy unde the given con- 
ditions. 

The discussions bear a rather confused cha- 
racter. We are all suffering from this defect for 
reasons Which are quite comprehensible. The more 
useful will it be to approach this question, not 
from its jinterest of the moment* side, but from 
the point of view of a yeneral principle. Ino other 
Wards: to cast a glance on the yeneral radical 
background of the picture on which we are now 
tracing the features of the definite practical measu- 
res of the present day policy. 

In order to make sach an attempt I shall 
cite a long extract from my pamphlet: The chief 
tasks of our days.—The left) wing: infaney and 
petty bourgeoisie. This pamphlet was published 
vy the Petrograd Soviet of Workers Deputies in 
1918 and it contains first, a mewspaper article of 
, March 11-th. 1918 concerning the Brest peace, second, 
a controversy with the group of left Communists 
of the time, dated May 5-th. 1918. The polemics are 
no longer necessary and FT shall leave them = out. 
] shall retain only what. refers to the discussion 
on ,state capitalism’ and the fundamental elements 
of Gur. modern economics in their period of 
transitidh: from capitalism to socialism. 


"This is what I wrote then: 


Contemporary economics of Russia. 
(From a’ pamphlet of 1918). 


State capitalism 
as compared with the present state of affairs in 
our Soviet Republic. If, for instance, after six 
months, state capitalism would -be established in 
vur country this would be a tremendous success 
and the surest guarantee that in bp year’s time 
socialism woyld be finally’ consolidated {and 
finvincible. — ” 

I can tmayine with what a noble indignation 
sume people will turn away op teading these 


1) Comrade Lenin‘a article will be published in Ne 1 of 
fie Krasnala Nov., @ magazine publizhed by the Publishing 
vffice of the Ubief Department of Political Culture. 


should be a step forward’ 


words... How? In a Soviet Socialist Republic a 
nee to state capitalism would be a step forward? 
$s not this treason egainst socialism? 

We must stop at this point for a while. 

First, it is necessary to consider what is this 
passage from capitalism to! socialism which serves 
as A rizht and a basis’ for us to call ourselves a 
Socialist Republic of Soviets. 

Second, it is necessary to disclose the mistake 
of those who do not see in the petty bourgeois 


economic conditivns and the petty bourgeois 
element the chief enemy of socialism in our 
country. 

Third, we must understand the meaning of a 


Soviet state in its economic distinction from a 
bourgeois state. 

Rin us examine these three conditions. 

There has not been a single man who Ip 
thinking over the question of economics in Russia 
has denied the transitional character of these 
economics. No Communist I think has ever refuted 
the fact that the expression Socialist Soviet Republic 
means the resolution of the Soviet power to realise 
the passage to socialism, but in no wise to 
recognise the existing economic conditions as 
socialist ones. 

What does tne word ,transition* mean? Does 
it not mean, as applied to economics, that in the 
given order, there are elements, particles, bits of 
capitalism und socialism? Every one will recognise 
that it is su. But not every one, while recognising 
this, will think what are the elements of the 
various social economic customs and usages which 
are prevailing in Russia. This is however the very 
essence of the question. 

Let us enumerate these elements: 

1. The pattiarchal order,.i. e. to a considerable 
degree the natural peasant economic management. 

2. A petty industry production dncluniee the 
majority of the peasants who sell their agricultural 
products). 

3. Private-economic capitalism. 

4. State capitalism. 

5. Socialism. 

Russia is so vast and so variegated that all 
these different types of the public economic order 
are intermingled in her. e peculiarity of the 
situation lies in this very fact. 

Query, what elements predominate? Obviously, 
in the smaller peasant proprietors milieu the 
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5 Sale position is occupied by, and must 
occupied by, the petty bourgeois element. The 
majority, even the overwhelimnig majority, of 
agricultural workers are petty producers of 
commodities. The envelope of state capitalism (bread 
monopoly, traders and contractors well under 
control, bourgeois sey bee is broken here and 
there in our country by speculators and the chief 
object of the speculation is bread. 

The chief strugyle is developed in this depart- 
ment. Hetween what elements is this struggle 
going on, if we speak in the terms of the economic 
categories, like state capitalism 7" Between the 
fourth and fifth degrees in the order that I have 
enumerated above? Certainly not. It is not state 
capitalism which is struggling here against socialism 
but the petty bourgeoisie plus private economic 
capitalism are etruggling together jofotly against 
state capitalism and against socialism. The petty 
bourgeoisie is opposing all state intervention, 
registration and control, both state capitalist and 
state socialist. This is an absolutely indisputable 
fact in the misunderstanding of which lies the 
root of a whole’ series of economic mistakes. The 
speculator, marauder, the violator, of a mono- 
poly —this is our chief internal’ foe, the enemy 
of the economic measures of the Soviet power. 
If 125 years ayo it was excusable for the Frenchy 

etty bourgeois, the most dire and sincere revo- 
ationists, to strive to defeat the speculators by 
the execution of nparels few elected ones“ and 
by the thunder of denunciation, then dt the present 
moment this purely French attitude towards this 
question of certain left wing social revolutionaries 
arouses in each class-conscious revolutionist only 
disgust and abhortence. We know arin well 
that the economic basis of speculation is the 
etty proprietor stratum which is so widely spread 
n Russia and also private capitalism which has 
its agent in every petty bourgeois. We know that 
millions of antennae of this petty bourgeois hydra 
are clutching here and there separate stratifi- 
cations of workers, that speculation, instead of 
state monopoly, is creeping into all the pores of 
our public economic life. : 

Whoever does not see this, proves by his 
blindness that he is the captive of petty bourgevis 
prejudices. ; 

The petty bourgeois has a fund of money, a 
few thousands which he has ,honestly* ~ aud 
dishonestly accumulated during the war. Such is 
the economic type, a characteristic one, as a basis 
for speculation and private capitalism. Money is a 
certificate for the obtaining of public wealth and 
the multi-millioned stratum of petty proprietors 
holding tightly this certificate hiding it from the 
~State, believing neither in socialism or commu- 
nism, await the passing of the proletarian storm. 
Either we shall subject to our control and regist- 
ration this petty bourgeois element (we shall be 
able to do so if we organise the poor, that is 
to say, the majority of the population or half 
proletarians around the class-conscious proleta- 
rian advanced guard), or it will overthrow our 
workers power inevitably and unavoidably just 
as the revolution: was overthrown by the Napo- 
leons and Cavaignacs, who had sprung up on this 
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very petty preps r ty soil. The qtestion stands 
thus, and only thus. 

The petty bourgeois holding on to his thousands 
is the enemy of state capitalism and he wishes to 
realise these thousands unly for himself, against the 

oor, avainst all general state control; the sum total of 
hese thousands giving a multi-milliard basis for spe- 
culation which is endangering our socialist construc- 
jon. Let us admit that abertain number of workers 
roduces after a certain time a totality of values 
equal to, let us say, 1000. Jet us admit further, 
that 200 of this sum are lost to us owing to petty 
speculation, stealing, and petty roperty ‘ evediieg 
of the Soviet decrees and regutathng Every class- 
conscious worker will say: if I could give three 
hundred out of the thousand in order to have more 
order and organisation, I would willingly give them 
instead of two hundred because under the Soviet 
power it will be quite an casy task to reduce this 
ntribute* to say oue hundred or even to fifty, once 
order and organisation will be established and once 
the petty property violation of all state monopoly 
will be finally’ suppressed. 

This simple example which is - intentionally 
simplified for the sake of popularity, explaing the 
correlations in the existing situation between state 
capitalism and socialism. The workers held the 
state power in their hands, they have the juridical 
passibitity of ,taking* the whole thousand, I. e. 
not to allow a single copeck to be spent otherwise 
thin for socialist purposes. This juridical possibility 
arising from the pructical passage of the power to. 
the workers, is the element of socialism. Kut the 
petty aU per and private capitalist element break 
through the juridical situation, pushin speculation, 
suppress the carrying out of the Soviet decrees. 
State capitalism would be a great step forward 
even if (and I have purpusely given such an 
exumple to show my meaning clearly) we should 
pay more than we do now, because it is worth 


while to pay for ,schooling,“ it ix useful for the 
workers, because the victory over disorder, ruin, 
disorganisation is most important, because the 


continuation of the petty property anarchy is the 
greatest, most serious danger, which will ruin us 
inevitably, if we do not defeat it. Whereas the 
payment of a larger tribute to state capitalism 
will not only not ruin us, but it will lead ys along 
the surest way to socialism. The working class, 
which has learnt how to defend the state order 
ayainst petty property anarchism, which has learnt 
how to establish a large general state organisation 
of the production, on state capitalist principles, 
will then have—excuse the expression—all the trumps 
in its hand and socialism will be guaranteed. 
Firstly, state capitalism is. economically: 
incomparably higher than our actual economics. 
: condly,there is nothing terrible in it for the 
Soviet power, because the Soviet state is a state in 
which the power of the workers and the poor is 


guaranteed. 
e rs ® 


In order to elucidate the question still further 
we shall first of all cite a concrete example of state 
capitalism. Every one is acquainted with this 
example—Uermany. Here we have the , last word“ of a 
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modern large capitalist technique and a systematic 
organisation subjected to a junker — bourgeois- 
imperialism. Cross out the last few words, place 
instead of a military-junker-bourgenis-imperialist 
state also a state, but of a different social type, 
of a different class consistence, a Soviet state, 
j. e. a proletarian state and you will have the 
total of conditions which give socialism. 

Socialism is impossible without a large capitalist 
technique constructed according to the latest 
improvements in science, without a systematic state 
organisation, subordinating tens of millions of people 
to the strictest conformity to one standard in the 
matter of production and distribution of products. 
We Marxists have always spoken of this, and 
it is of no use to spend two seconds’ talk 
with those who have not even understood this 
(anarchists and a good half of the left social 
revolutionaries). 

Socialism is impossible at the same time without 
the rule of the proletariat in the state: that is also 
pure A. B. ©. History (from whom no one except 
the Menshevist dull-heads ofthe first order has 
expected that it would give a .perfect* socialism 
smoothly, calmly, easily and simply) has moved on 
s0 peculiarly that by 1918 if had given birth to 
two different halves of socialism, one beside the 
other, like two future chickens in the same eggshell 
of international imperialism. Russia and Germany 
both embodied in 1918 most obviously the material 
realisatian of the economic, industrial, social econo- 
mic, on the one side, and political conditions of 
socialism, on the other. 

The victorious proletarian revolution in Germany 
would have broken at once with the greatest ease 


any eggshell of imperialism (built unfortunately of. 


the best steel and therefore unbreakable for -the 
efforts of a chicken) and would have realised the 
victory of world socialism for a certainty without 
any difficulty at all or with insignificant difficulties,— 
naturally if we take a world historical scale for 
wdifficulty* not an ordinary every day one. 

If in Germany the revolution is still slow in 
»developing~ it is our task to Irarn from state 
capitalism of the Germans to imitate it with all our 
force, not to spare dictator's methods for the purpose 
of accelerating this imitation of Western science 
by barbarous Russia, without a a at barbarous 
measures of strugyle against harbarity. If there are 
people among the anarchists and the left wing 
social revolutionaries (I have involuntarily been 
reminded of the speeches cf Karelin and Gay in the 
Central Executive Committee) who are capable of 
discoursing 4 la Karelin, that it is pot seemly for 
us to ,learn* from German imperialism, then one 
may say only one thing: any reyolution which 
would seriously listen to such people would perish 
hopelessly (and quite deservedly). 

In Russia petty bourgeois capitalism is 

redominating, and from it this same. road is leading 
th to large state capitalism and to socialism, 
through the very same intermediary station, called 
~popular registration and control over the production 
and distribution of products.“ Whaever does not 
understand this, is guilty of an unpardonable 


economic mistake, either not being acquainted with» 
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the actual facts, not seeing what is going on, and 
incapable of looking the trath in the face, or content 
with the abstract juxtaposition of capitalism’ to 
~socialism,* and not entering into the concrete forms 
and degrees of this transition’ period in our 
country. 

In parenthesis be it said: it is the same theore- 
tical mistake which has confused the best men from 
the camp of the Novaia Jizn (New Life) and the 
iy ee (Forward); the worst of them and_ the 
middle ones owing to their dull-headedness and 
lack of will power are sneaking along in the wake 
of the bourgeoisie, cowed by it; the best bf them 
have not understood that the teachers of aocialism 
have not spoken in vain of a whole period of transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism and have not in 
vain expressly underlined .the tortures of birth“ 
of the new society, this latter being also an ab- 
gtract conception which cannot become embodied 
otherwise than through a whole series of different, 
incomplete, concrete attempts to create such or any 
other socialist state. 

Just because Russia cannot move forward from 
the actual economic situation without passing through 
all that {is common to both state capitalism and 
socialism (popular registration and control), to 
frighten others and oneself by the ,evolution to- 
wards state capitalism“ is complete theoretical 
nonsense. That means to Jet one's thoughts roam 
~away“ from the real road of wevolution,” not to 
understand this road; in practice this is equal to 
dragging one back to petty property capitalism. 

In order that the reader may be convinced 
that the ,high* valuation of state capitalism is 
made by me not only now, but even before the 
seizure of power by the Bolsheviki, I take the 
liberty to cite the following -extract from my 
pamphlet: .The threatening catastraphe and how 
to struggle against it,“ written in September 1917. 

wiry to take instead of a junker-capitalist, 
landlord-capitalist state a rdvolutionary democratic 
state, i. e. state revolutionarily destroying all pri- 
vileges, not afraid of revolutionarily realising the 
most complete democratism. You will see that tho 
state monopolist. capitalism in a bona fide revolu- 
tionary democratic state inevitably, unavoidably 


‘means a step towards socialism... 


Because socialism is nothing else than an 
immediate step forward from state capltalist mo- 
nopoly... 

» The state monopolist capitalism is a complete 
material preparation for socialism, it is its anteroom; 
a step of the historic ladder between which and the 
step called socialism there are no intermediary 
ateps (pages 27 and 28)...“ 

Remark, that this was written at the time of 
Kerensky, that the. talk was not of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, not of a socialist state, but of 
a ,revolutionary democratic’ one. Is it then not 
clear that the higher we rise above this _poli- 
tical step the more completely we embody the 
socialist state and the dictatorship ofi the pro- 
letariat in the Soviets, the less we have to fear 
»8tate capitalism?“ 

Is it not clear that im a material, economic, 
industrial sense we are not even in the ,,anteroom“ 
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of soclalism? And that otherwise than through this 
»anteroom which we have not passed yet we cannot 
get to the door of socialism? 


® * 
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The following circumstance {s also most instru- 
ctive. 

When we were disputing in the Central Execu- 
tive Committee with comrade ‘ukharin, he said 
among other things: in the question of high salaries 
to the specialists ,.we are more right wing than 
Lenin“ because we do not see any digression from 
our principles in this, remembering the words of 
Marx that under certain conditions it would be 
more expedient for the working class to ,pay off 
this band (meaning the band of capitalists, that 
is to say, to buy up from the bourgeoisie the land, 
factories, works and other means of production). 

This is an extremely interesting remark. 

Follow the idea of Marx. 

This questioh concerned England of the se- 
ventier of last century, the culminating period of 
pre-monopolist capitalism, a country in which there 
was less of mijitari-m and bureaucracy than anywhere 
else, a countfy with more possibilities for a ,,peace- 
ful* victory of socialism in the sense of the 
» buying up* of the bourgeoisie by the workers. And 
Marx said: under certain conditions the workers 
will not refuse te buy up the hourgeoisie. Marx did 
not let his hands--or those of the future workers 
for socialism — be tied in respect to the forms, 
means, methods of revolution, understanding full 


well what a mass of new problems would arise’ 


then, that the entire life would undergo a change 
in the course of the revolution, and how often 
and how greatly it would be modified during this 
course. 
- Well, and in Soviet Russia after the seizure 
of the power by the proletariat, after the crushing 
of the military and sahotage resistance of the 
exploiters, was if not evident that some of the 
conditions had acquired the same type as might 
have been formed fifty years ayo in England, if 
she would have peoreeiel to pass over peacefully 
to socialism? The subordination of the capitalists 
to the workers of England might have’ been ensured 
then by the following circumstances: 
1) The complete predomination of the workers, 
proletarians in ‘the population, owing to the ahsence 
of a peasantry: (in England in the seventies there 
were signs which allowed one to hope that socialism 
would meet with great success among the agricul- 
tural labourers); 2) the excellent organisation of the 
proiaras in the Trade Unions (England was at 
he time the first country in the world in. this 
respect), 3) the comparatively high culture of the 
proletariat owing to the age old development. of 
political freedom: 4) the long habit of the excellently 
organised capitalists of England—they were then 
the best organised capitalists of the whole world 
(now this supremacy has passed over to Germany) 
to decide al political Pe economic questions by 
compromises. These are the conditions owing to 
which it was possible to dream of a peaceful 
subjection of the capitalists of England to the workers. 

In our country this subjection,is ensured at 
the given moment by certain concrete premises 
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(the victory “in October and the crushing of all 
military and sabotage resistance of the capitalists 
from October to February). In {Russia instead of a 
complete predominance of workers — proletarians 
in the population and their capacity for organisation, 
the factor of victory was the support. of the prole- 
tariat by the poorer and absolutely ruined peasantry. 
Finally we have neither the high culture, nor the 
habit of compromising. U one studies these conerete 
conditions it will be qlear that we may and must 
attain, now a combination of methods of a 
relentless struggle against the uncultured capitalists 
who do not agree to any .state capitalism,“ who 
fre not thinking of any compromise, who are con- 
tinning to upset the Soviet decrees by speculation, 
bribety of the poor, ete; with the methods of com- 
promise or buying up of the. cultured capitalists 
who are agreeing to ,state capitalism,“ who are 
eapable of carrying it out, who are useful to the 
ee as clevey and experienced organisers of 
arge enterprises, chpahle of supplying products to 
tens of millions of people. 

Bukharin is a highly educated Marxian econo- 
mist. Therefore he has remembered that. Marx was 
perfectly right when he impressed on the workers 
the importance of preserving the organisation of 
larger production in the interests of WE: the 
passage wa sociaiism, and the complete possibility 
of accepting the idea that it is necessary to pay 
well to the capitalists, to buy them up if (as an 
exceptional case: England was then an exception) 
circumstances would turn out so that they would 
compel the capitalists to submit peacefully and to 
pass over organisedly to. socialism under the condi- 
tion of heing indemnified. 

But Bukharin was mistaken because he did 
not. enter into the concrete peculiarity of the given 
moment in Russia, an exclusive moment when we, 
the proletariat of Russia, are in advance of England 
and Germany in regard to our political regime, the 
force of political power of the workers, and at the 
same time behind the most backward of all the 
west European states in respect to the organisation of 
a proper state capitalism, in regard toa high standard 
oteniuceeand preparednessfor the material-industrial 
.introduction® of socialism. Is it not clear that out of 
this pecodliar situation there ensues for the given mo- 
ment. the necessity of a peculiar .ransom“ which the 
workers must propose to the most cultured, talented, 
most capable organisers among the capitalist who 
are ready to enter the service of the Soviet power 
and conscientiously help in the organisation of a 
large and the largest ,state“ production? Is it not 
clear that yinder such peculiar conditions we must. 
endeavour to avoid two kinds of mistakes, out of 
which each one ia petty bourgeois in its-way? On 
the one hand it would be an irreparable mistake to 
declare that once the incompatibility of our economic 
» forces: and the political force is established then 
aS & Consequence” we ought not to have seized power. 
Such is the logic of straightlaced persons who 
forget that. there never can be ,,compatibility,“ that 
there cannot be any in the development of society, 
as in the developments of nature, that only hy 
means of a series of attempts, each of which taken 
separately will be one - sided and will suffer from 
a certain incompatibility, can socialism be victaqriously 
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created out of tne revolutionary ¢ollaboration of 
the proletariat of all countries. 

On the other hand it would be an obvious 
mistake to accord full liberty to the clamourers 
and prattlers who aHow themselves to-be carried 
away by , glaring’ revolutionism, but who are 
incapable of sustained, systematic, well planned- 
out revolutionary work which foreseés also the most 
difficult transition periods. 

Fortunately the history of the development of 
the revolutionary parties and the struggle of 
Bolshevism against them has bequeathed to us some 
sharply defined types, out of which the left wing 
social revolutionaries and anarchists represent 
rather poor specimens of revolutionists. They are 
now crying out., almost hysterically, against the 
~concilintory polfcy“ of the ,right wing Bolsheviki.“ 
But they are incapable of comprehending in what lies 
the harm. of .conciliation® and why it has been 
censured by history in the course of the revolution. 

The conciliatory policy of Kerensky’s time 
gave the power to the imperialist bourgeoisie and 
the question of power is the radi¢al question of 
every revolution. The conciliatory policy of a part of 
the Bolsheviki in October-November) 1917 shows that 
it was either afraid of the seizure af power by the 
proletariat, or it wished to share the: power in equal 

arts not only with .unreliable fellow travellers 
ike the left wing social revolutionaries but also 
with our enemies, the followers of Chernov, the 
Mensheviki, who would inevitably impede our actions 
at all the essential moments, namely: the dissolution 
of the Constituent Assembly, the relpntless crushing 
of Bogaevsky, the complete establishment of the 
Soviet institutions and each case af confiscation. 

At present the power is seized, held and rein- 
forced in the hands of one party, tat of the prole- 
tariat without even .unreliable fellow travellers.“ 
To speak now of conciliation, or ‘coalition when 
there can be no talk of a division of power, of 
any desistance from the dictatorship of the prole- 
fariat against the’ hourgeaisie means simply to 
repeat like a magpie words which have been learnt 
but not understood. To talk of our ,conciliatory 
policy“ now, when we have attained a position in 
which we can and must rule the country, when 
we. are able without sparing expenyes to attract to 
our work the most cultured of the elements 
trained by capitalism and take them into our ser- 
vice against the petty property ruin, means to be 
incapable of understanding the economic tasks of 
socialist construction.....“ 


The Levy.on Farm produce, right ef trading, 
concessions. 


In the above cited considerations in 1918 there 
is a series of mistakes in regard ta the periods of 
time. They have Beare to be longer than they 
were supposed to be then. This is not surprising. 
But the fundamental elements of our economics 
have remained the same. The poorer peasants 
(proletarians and. semi-proletarians have become 
transformed in the majority of cases into middle 
prysant proprietors. Hence the petty! property, petty 

ourgeois element“ has become stronger, On the 
other hand the civil war of 1918—1920 has greatly 
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increased the ruin: of the country, retarded the 
restoration of its productive forces, caused more 
loss of blood to the proletariat. Added to this the. 
bad harvest of 1920, the lack of forage, lass of 
cattle, which has still further delayed the resto- 
ration of transport and industry, preventing for 
instance the transport of firewood, our chief fuel, 
by the peasants’ horace 

On the whole the political conditions by the 
spring of 1920°have acquired such an acute form 
that most immediate, most urgent..mos¢ extreme, 
measures for the improvement of the conditions of 
the peasantry and the raising of its productive 
forces have become absolutely necessary. 

But why only the peasantry, not the workers? 

. Because for the Improvement of the condition 
of the workers bread and fuel are necessary. At 
present the greatest .impediment* from the point 
of view of state economy lies in the lack of thase 
two commodities. It is however impossible te 
increase the production of bread, and the prepara- 
tion and transport of fuel otherwise yee by 
improving the conditions of the peasantry, and by 
increasing Its productive forces. We must begin 
with the peasants. Whoever dors not understand 
this, whoever is inclined to see in this .desistanne* 
or a semblance of desistance from the dictatorship 
of the proletariat simply dors not usa his own 
judgement in the matter, allows himself tq be 
carried away by high sounding phrases. The dicta- 
torship of the proletariat’ means the directing of 
the policy on the part of the proletariat. The latter 
as a leading ruling class must be able to direct 
the policy insucha way as to decide first'of all the 
most.urgent the most important questions. Those 
not to be deferred are now the measures which are 
capable of increasing the productive forces of the 


‘peasant economic management immediately. Only 


through these. may be attained the improvement of 
the conditions of the workers, the strengthening of 
the union between the workers and the peasants 
and the consolidation of ‘the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The proictarian, or representative of the 
proletariat, who would wish to proceed -to the: 
improvement. of the conditions of the workers in 
any other way would prove to he Se Ud a 
supporter of the white guardists and capitalists. Any 
other way would mean: to place the muita interests of 
the workers above the class interests, which means to 
sacrifice to the interests of a direct temporary, 
partial advantage of-the workers the interests of 
the whole working class, its dictatorship. its unton 
with the peasants against the landlords, and capi- 
talists, its leading réle in the struggle for the 
liberation of labour from the yoke of capital. 

Hence immediate and serious measures for the 
apeeding ae of the productive forces of the peasantry 
art urgently nécessary in the very first place. 

This cannot be brought about. without very 
serious modifications in the food suppy policy. This 
modification ie the replacing of the former requisi- 
tions by a Levy on Farm produce which is connected 
with the right to trade, freely after the payment of 
the levy at iecast in the local economic transactions. 

In what does the essence of this substitu- 
tion lie? 
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Most incorrect ideas are ae spread on this 
account. This arises partly out of the fact that one 
does not investigate the substance of this: transition, 
one does not ask oneself from what and to what 
doer this transition lead. One thinks that it is a 
transition from Communism in, general to a bour- 
geois system in general. Against this error we must 
unavoidably remind people of what was said in 
May 1918. 

The levy on produce is one of the forms of 
transition from the peculiar .military communism“ 
called forth by the extreme penury, ruin and war, 
to a regular socialistic goods exchange. And the latter 
in ita turn ig one of the forms of transition from 
socialism with the peculiarities called forth by the 

redomination of the poorer peasants in the popu- 
ation, to communism. 

The peculiar .military commurism* consisted 
in that we practically took from the peasants “all 
the superfluous food stuffs and even sometimes not 
omy the svperfluous food but part of what the 
peasant really heeded himself, for the needs of the 
army and the workers. It was all taken on credit 
and paid for in paper money. Otherwise we could 
not have defeated the landlords and capitalists in 
the ruined country of small peasant proprietors. 
And the fact that we did win the vietory (in spite 
of the support of our ¢xploiters by the most powerful 
countries in the worl) proved not only of what 
miracles of heroism the workers upet HGaRTNA were 
capable of in the striggle for their liberation, but 
it proved also what a role the flunkeys* of the 
bourgeoisie—the Mensheviki, the social revolutio- 
naries, Kautsky and Co. had been playing practically 
while blaming us for such ,military communism.“ It 
must be considered 28 our merit. 

But it is not jess necessary to know the exact 
proportions of this merit. Military Communisin® 
was called forth by war and ruin. It was not and 
could not be a policy corresponding to (he economic 
tasks of the profetarte!. It was a temporary measire. 
The correct policy of the proletariat realising its 
dictatorship in a cositry of small peasant propric- 
tors is.an exchange: of food stuffs against the pro- 
ducts of industry which are most needed by the 
peasant. Only sucht food policy cen answer, to 
the tasks of the prfletariat, it alone is capable of 
consolidating the yjr1INciples of socialism and the 
bringing about of bax complete victory. 

The levy on produce is a transition to it. 
We are still so far ruined and oppressed by the 
yoke of the war (which has been waying yesterday 
and which may agam break out to-morrow owing 
to the ped ii and hatred of the capitalists), that 
we cannot give to the peasants products of industry 
for all the bread that we need. Knowing this we 
are introducing a: ievy, that is to say, we take 
from him the minitnum necessary quantity (for the 
army and. the worgers) of bread as a tax, and the 
rest we shall exchange against products of industry. 

We must not forget the following circum- 
stances. 

The want ang penury are such that we cannot 
at once restore the large factory state socialist 
production. For tats are necessary. large reserves 
of bread and fuel jn the centres of the larger indu- 
stry, and the replacing of the worn out machines 
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by new ones.,, etc. We have learnt by experience 
that this cannot be done all at once and we know 
that after a ruinous imperialist war even the richest 
and most advanced countries will only be able to 
solv¢ this problem after a long series of years. 
Consequently it is necessary to help to a certain 
degree In the restoration of the petty undustry, 
which does not. demand machinery, nor large sup- 
plies of raw materials, -fuel, food stuffs, buf which 
may immediately render a certain amount of assi- 
stance to the peasant’s economic managment and 
raise his productive forces. 

What ensues from this? 

The restoration of the petty bourgeoisie and 
capitalism on the basis of a certain (albeit only 
local) right of trading. This is undoubtedly so. It 
would be ridienlous not to see if. 

Query, is this necessary? Can this be justified? 
Is it not dangerous? 

Many similar questions are being asked and 
in most. cases they show only the naiveteé (speaking 
politely) of the questioners. 

' Remember, how in May 1918 T defined the 
elements (integral parts) of the different social- 
economic orders in our economics. No one will be 
able to contest the fact that we have all these five 
degrees or parts of all these five orders beginning 
wilh Me NR Hanh (i.e. half uncivilised) and 
ending with the socialist one. It is self evident that 
in a country of small peasant owners a partly 
patriarchal, partly petty bourgeois order must pre- 
vail. The development. of a small farming manage- 
nent is a petty bourgeois, a capitalist development 
onee there is an exchange of goods; this is an indi- 
sputable truth. the alphabet of political economy, 
which is confirmed by every day experience and 
the observations of the ordinary lookers on. 


What bs can then be conducted by a 
sacialist proletariat in the face of such an economic 
Faality? To give the peasant all the products of 


industry of a large socialist. factory needed by him 
in exchange for bread and raw materials? This 
would be the most desirable, the most. ,correct* 
policy, and we began it. But we cannot give him 
all the products that he needs, by far not all, and 
we shall not be able to do so very soon, at least 
so long as we shall not have ended the first series 
of works for the electrification of the whole country. 
What is to be done? Either to attempt to forbid, 
and suppress all development of a private non- 
state goods exchange, that is to say, trading, i. e. 
enpitalism, which is inevitable with the existence 
of millions of petty producers. Such policy would 
he a foolishness and a suicide for the party, which 
would attempt it. } foolishness because such policy 
is economically impossible; suicide, because ‘the 
poniie attempting such policy must inevitably 
yeoome bankrupt. It is no use concealing it, some 
af the communists have sinned in thought, word 
and. deed“ by attempting such policy. Let us try 
to rectify these mistakes. We must do so, otherwise 
all will be lost. 

Either (the last possible and only reasonable 
policy) not to attempt to forbid or suppress the 
development. of capitalism, or to try to direct it 
along the course of state capitalism. This ie 
aconomically possible, because state capitalism 


exists—i) some form or other, to some degree or 
other—wherever there are clements of commerce 
und capitalism in general. 

Is a combination, union, blending of a Sovict 
state, a dictatorship of the proletariat with a state 
capitalism possible? Certainly, it is. I tried to prove 
it in May 1918 and’ I hope that 1 succeeded in 
proviny it at the time. More than that: I proved 
then that state capitalism is a step forward in 
comparison with the petty property (and petty 
patriarch and petty bourgeois) element. Those who 
are comparing or juxtapositing state capitalism with 
secinlism alone are making » great mistuke; under 
the given cunditions it is necessary to compare 
ulso state capitalism with petty bourgeois prod- 
uction. 

The whole question—botn theoretically and 
practically—lies in the means of finding the oor- 
rect methods for directing the inev-table (up to a 
certain degree and during a certain period of time) 
development of capitalism into the channel of state 
capitalism, J under what conditions this is to be 
done, and how to ensure the transformation of 
state capitalism into socialism in the immediate 
future. 

In order to approach the svlution of this 
question one must first of all obtain @ clear insight 
into the fact us to what can, and may be state 
capitalism within our Soviet system, within the 
limit of our Soviet state. 

The most simple instance or example of how 
the Soviet power is directing the development of 
capitalism into the channel of state capitalism is 
by the method of concessions. At present we all 
agree that concessions are necessnry, but not all 
of us understand the meaning of concessions. What 
ure concessions under the Soviet system, from the 
point of view of our svucial-economic customs and 
their correlations? A concession is an agreement, 
a block, a union bétween the Soviet, i. e. proletarian 
state power and state capitalism ayainst the petty 
property (patriarchal and petty bourgeois) clement. 
‘he concessioner fs a capitalist. Ile works on 
capitalist lines, for profit, he agrees to sign a con- 
tract with the proletarian power in order. to gain 
extra profits, to obtain such raw materials that it 
would be impossible or very difficult for him to 
obtain otherwise. The Soviet power has its profit in 
the development of the productive forces, and in 
‘the increase of the quantity of products inunediately 
or after a short time. We possess, let us say, 

hundred of enterprises, mines, forest areas. We 
annot work them all—we lack machinery, food 
jstuffs, means of transport. For this reason we are 
‘doing poor work on the remaining ones. Owing to 
such poor and insufficient exploitation of the larger 
lbnterprises we have the development of the petty 
property element in all its forms: the decrease of 
the local (and later on of the whole) peasant 


‘arming, the collapse of its productive forces,.the 


essening of its confidence in the Soviet power, 
theft and‘ a mass of petty (the most dangerous) 
speculation,- etc. In ,impianting* state capitalism 
nm the form of .concessions, the Soviet power is 
supporting the large production against the petty 
one, the advanced. forms against the backward 
pnes, machinery against hand labour, it is increas- 
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ing the quantity of products of the larger industry 
in ;its own hands (a certain allotment in the 
production); it is strengthening the state organised 
economic relatiuns in counterweight to the petty— 
bourgeois-—anarchistic. Carried out carefully and in 
the proper proportions the policy of concessions 
will undoubtedly help us to improve rapidly (to a 
certain insignificant degree) the production, the 
conditions of the workers and peasants—naturally 
at the price of certain sacrifices, the payment of 
tens aud tens of millions of poods of the most 
valuable. products to the capitalist. The determina- 
tion of the measure and the conditions under 
which the concessions are advantageous and not 
dangerous for us depends on the correlation of 
forces and is decided, by the struggie, because a 
concession is also a form of struggle, the continu- 
ation of the class struggle in a different form, it 
is in no wise the substitution of the class struggle 
by u class peace. Practice will show us the 
methods of the struggle. 

State capitalism in the form of concessions is 
in comparison with the other forms of state capitalism 
within the Soviet system almost the most simple, 
distinct, clear and precisely defined form. We have 
here a formal written agreement with the most 
advanced, cultured west Kuropean capitaisym. We 
know clearly our advantages and our logses, our 
rights and liabilities, we know precisely the term 
for which we grant the concession, we know the 
conditions for redceming the concession Ueforo the 
stipulated date, if the agreemen, foresees tho 
right for such redemption. We pay 4, certain 
»tribute* to world capitalism, we buy’ up” the 
concession on such and such conditions »btaining 
immediately a definite consolidation of th} position 
of Soviet power, and an improvement in the qunditions 
of our own public economy. The whole difficulty 
of the task in respect to the concessions Wes in the 
faculty of foreseeing and weighing all pcysibilities 
at the Senne of the concession agreemeut and then 
in watching its execution. There are undoubtedly 
difficulties in the business and mistakes. Will pro- 
bably be inevitable in the beginning, -ut the 
difficulties are much smaller in compavisun with 
the other tasks of the social revolut« «nd in 

articular “in comparison with other :forms of 
evelopment, admission and implanting ul state 
capitalisin. 

The most important task for all qarty and 
Soviet workers in connection with the {rtroduction 
of the levy on produce is to know how, ta odapt 
the principles, theses, bases of the ,cofcessional* 
policy (i..e. similar to the ,concessicuyl* state 
capitalism) to the other forms of capitalism,commerce, 
local turnover, ete. 

Let us take cooperation. It is not io vain that 
the decree on the levy on produce ‘has called 
forth immediately ao revision of the regulations on 
cooperation and a certain cnlargemcat of its liberty 
and its rights. Cooperation is also a fotm of state 
capitalism, but a less simple, less clearly: defined, 
more complicated form and_ therefor one that 
presents in practice greater difficulties to our Soviet 
power. The cooperation of petty commodity producers 
(this is the cooperation that we are discussing as 
the predominating and typical one in a country of 
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small peasant owners) inevitably- engenders petty 
bourgeois capitalist relations, concurs in their 
development, putting forward small capitalists, giving 
them the larger profits. This cannot he otherwise, 
once there is a predominance of small proprietors 
and. the occlu as well as the necessity of a 
goods exchange. Freedom and the right of cooperation, 
under the given c4nditions in Russia, signify freedom 
and right of capitalism. It would be foolish or 


criminal to close one’s. eyes to such an obvious 
truth. 
But cooperative distinction 


eae in 

from private economic capitalism ws, under the Soviet 
power, but a variety of state capitulism, and as 
such it is both advantageous and useful at present— 
naturally to a certain degree. In so far as the 
levy on produce means hherty to sell other 
superfluous goody (which are not levied as a tax) 
50 far js it necessary for us to apply all our efforts 
to guide this development of capitalism—because 
the right to sell, tne right to trade isa development of 
capitalism—into the channel of cooperative capitalism. 
Oopperative capitalism resembles state  capita- 
lism in so far as le facilitates the reyistration, control; 
inspection, agreement Yelations between the state 
(the Soviet state in the given case) and ‘the capi- 
talists. Cooperation as a form of trade is more pro- 
fitable and more useful than individual trading, not 
only for the above reasons, but because it facilitates 
the uniting and organisation of millions of the po- 
pulation, and latgr on of the entire population, to 
a man, and this circumstance in its turn is a 
gigantic advance, ‘from the Ve of view of a further 
passaye from stase capitalism to socialism. 

Let us compare concessions and ceoperation 
as furms of state capitalism. Concession is based 
on a large machinery industry; cooperation on a 

‘tty, handicraft‘industry, even a patriaraial one. 
encession conevrns one capitalist or one firm, 


one syndicate, one trust in each separate con- 
cession contract. Cooperation ineludes | many 
theusands, even? millions of petty preprictors. 
Concessivn admits of. and even presupposes, a 


recise agreement and stipulated term. Cooperation 
ocs not admit of either a precise agreement or a 
recisely fixed term. It is much easier to annul a 
aw on cooperation, than to break an agreement 
for a concession but the breaking of ay agreement 
means an immediate, simple und prompt rupture of 
all practical relations between the union of econo-, 
mic association and the capitalist, whereas nu 
angulment of the law on cooperation, no Jaws in 
yeneral will not only  brenk at. once all 
relations between the Soviet poWer and the petty 
capitalists, but re will in general not be able ty 
break the practical economic retations. It is casy 
to ,look afters the concessioner, but very difficult 
to look after the: cooperators. The transition from 
concessions to socialism is a transition from oné 
form of large production to unother form ‘of the 
same. The transiden from a cooperation of petty 
iF ep eiaeads to seeialism is a transition from petty 

large productian, j. e. a more complicated transition, 
but better capabse, of embracing, in case of success, 
the wider massessof the population, and of extracting 
the deeper and more clinging roots of the olf 
pre-socialist evey pre-capitalist relations, the moxt 
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stubborn in the sense of resistance to every 
~innovation.“ The policy of concessfons, in case of 
success, Will give us a small number of model — 
in comparison with ours—large enterprises, on a 
level with modern advanced capitalism; in a few 
decades these enterprises will pass over wholly to 
us. The policy of cooperation in case of success 
will ane us a development of the petty production 
and facilitate its transition iu an indefinite space 
of time to a large production on the principles of 
a voluntary, association. ; 
Now let us take the third form of state capt- 
talism. The stale invites the capitalist, as a tradesinan, 
aying him a stipulated percentage commission 
or the sale of the state products and thé purchase 
of the produce of the petty producer. fourth 
form: the state gives in lease to a contractor- 
capitalise an enterprise belonging to it or an 
industry, a forest, piece of Jand, ete; the lease 
contract resembling most of all w concession 
agreement. No one speaks, or thinks, or takes any 
notice of these last two forms of state capitalism. 
This is not because we are strong and clever, but 
because we are weak:and fovlish. Wee are afraid 
to look .simple truth" in the face, we prefer to 
remain in the power of beautiful delusions. We 
are constantly reprating that .we* are passing 
from capitalism to socialism, forgetting to establish 
clearly and definitely who are .we.* It is necessary 
to have before our eyes the enumeration of all — 
withodt any exceptions—the composite parts, all 
the vareus drders of our social management in our 
economics viven by meinanarticle of May 5, 1918, 80 
as not to furget it. ..\We* the advanced guard of the 
roletariat are passing over directly to socialism, 
tat the advanced guard fs only a small part of the 
the proletariat, which in its turn is only a small 
part of the entire population, And in order that 
wwe" sheuld be cole to solve successfully the task 
of our ditect trarsition to socialisin, it is necessary 


to understand what intermediary ways, means, 
methods, assistance are necessary for the passage 
from pre-capitalist relations to socialism. Therein 
lies the whole question. 


Look at the map of the R. S. EF. S. R. To the 
north of Vologda, ( the south-east of Rostov-on-the 
Don and Saratov, to the south of Orenburg and Omsk, 
to the north of Pomsk lie unlimited areas of land 
on which tens of dozens of large cultured states might 
find place to exist. And in all these vast lands the 
patriarchal mode of life prevails, and they are iu 
a semi-civilised and even totally un-civilisedsstate. 
And in the remote villages of the remaining part 
of Russia? , Wherever there are versts upof versts 
of country roads—or more rightly no roads et all— 
“dividing the villages from the railroads, from all 
material contact with culture, capitalism, the larger 
industry and large towns—do not patriarchal usages 
and custums, uncivilised conditions reign supreme? 

Is the realisation of an immediate passage 
from thase pre-lominating conditions to socialism 
imaginable? Yes, it fs, to a certain. degree, but 
under one condition only which we have now 
learnt owing to n great and completed scientific 
work. This condition ts electrification. If we build a 
certain number of djstrict electric stations (we now 
know exactly where and how they may and should 
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be placed), if we conduct the energy from them to 
each village, if we shall have a sufficient number 
of electromotors and other machines, then no 
transitional stages will be necessary, no intermediate 
steps from patriarchal customs to socialism, or at 
Jeast almost none. But we know perfectly well 
that this ,only“ condition will demand at least ten 
years for the works of the first turn, and that any 
reduction of this term will be possible only in the 
event of the victory of the proletarian revolution 
in such countries as England, Germany, America. 

For the immediate future it is necessary to 
think of. the intermediate links, which will be 
uble to facilitate the transition from a patriarchal 
life and from petty production to socialism. We 
are still often Jed astray by the argument: ,capi- 
talism is an evil, socialism is a blessing.“ This 
argument is incorrect, because it forgets all the 
combination of the existing social economic condi- 
tions, taking up only two of them: 

Capitalism is an evil in’ relation to socialism. 
Capitalism is a blessing in regard to the middle 
ages, in relation to the petty production, to the 
- bereaucratism connected with the dispersedness of 
the petty producers. In so far as we are still 
unable to effect an immediate transition from petty 
production to socialism, so far is capitalism inevi- 
table to a certain degree as an elementary product 
of petty production and exchange and so far must 
we utilise capitalism (especially directing it into 
the channel of state capitalism) as an intermediate 
link between petty production and socialism, as-a 
means, @ Way, aw method for the development. of 
the productive forces, 

Take the question of bureaucratism 
at it from the economic point of view. 
1918 it did not stand within the range of 
Six months after the October revolution, 
had brokeh up the whole bureaucratic apparatus 
from top to bottom, we did not feel this evil. 

Another year passed by. At the Eighth Con- 
gress of the Russian Communist Party, 18—23 March 
1919, the new programme of the party was adopted 
and we said in it openly, without fearing to re- 
cognise the evil, but desirous of revealing it, 
denouncing and reviling it, of challenging thought 
and will, energy and action for the struggle against 
it, we spoke of the .partial resuscitation of 
bureaucratism within the Soviet order.” 

Two more years elapsed. In the ae of 
1021 after the Kighth Congress of the Soviets, 
which had aabasel the question of bureaucratism 
(X11, 1920), after the Tenth Conyress of the Rk. C. P. 
(UII. 1921) which had summarised the results of 
the debates closely connected: with the analysis of 
bureaucratism, we see this evil still clearer, still 
more distinctly, still more threatening in front of 
us. What are the economic roots of bureaucratisin? 
These roots are chiefly of two kinds: on the one 
hand the bourgevisie needs a byreaucratic appara- 
tus against the revolutionary “movement of the 
workers (partiy the poasants), and first of all a 
military, and a juridical apparatus, etc. We have 
no such apparatus. Our law courts are class ones, 
against the bourgeoisie. Our army is a class one, 
against the bourgeoisie. There is no bureaucratism 
in the army only in the institutions serving it. 


and look 
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We have another economic root of bureaucratism: 
the dispersedness of the petty producer, his penury 
absence of culture, illiteracy, absence of roads 
absence of a commercial turnover between agricul- 
ture and industry, absence of contact and mutual 
action between them. To a great degree this is the 
result of the civil war. When we Were blockaded, 
besieged on all sides, cut off from the whole 
world, from the fertile south, from Siberia, from 
the coal region, we could not restore the industry. 
We could not stop before ,military Communism‘; 
we dared not be afraid to use the most desperate, 
the most extreme,meusures; we said: let us ba a 
half starved, or” even worse than half starved 
existence, but let us defend the worker-peasant 
power by all means, in spite of the most unheard 
of ruin and absence of wl commercial turnover. 
And we would not let ourselves be frightened like 
the social revolutionaries and the Mensheviki (who 
had practically followed the bourgeoisie mostly ovt 
of fear). ‘But the circumstances which served as a 
condition of victory in the blockaded country, in 
the besieged fortress, displayed their negative sides 
in the spring of 1921 when the last white guard 
troops were finally driven away from the territory 
of the R. S. F. S. R. It was right and necessary to 
»dStop“ all comercial turnover ina besieyed fortress; 
iven the valiant hervism of the masses this may 
e borne during three years. After this.the ruin of 
the petty producer was increased and the restoration 
of the large industry was delayed. Buucaucratism 
as w legacy of the .siege“, as a superstiicture over 
the dispersednes3 and crushed conditron of the 
petty producer revealed itself in all its imight, 

It is necessary to be able to recognise evil 
fearlessly, in order fo carry on the struggle against 
it thexmore firmly,,in order to begin again and 
again from’ the very beginning—wejshall be obliged 
many times, in all the branches of our «onstruction 
to begin again, patching up what haa been left 
undone, choosing different ways of apprbaching the 
tusk. If a delay in, the restoration of the larger 
industry has made ‘itself felt, if the ,unbearable 
condition of a ,stopped“ turnover betwegn industry 
and agriculture has revealed itself, that means 
that one must proceed to more attuinnlde aims: to 
the restoration of the petty industry. It 1s necessary 
to help matters from this side; to prop pp this side 
of the edifice: which has been half dergolished by 
the war and the blockade. The’ goods excange must 
be developed by all ways and means, without fear 
of capitalism, because the latter has heen placed 
within certain limits (by' the expropriation of the 
landlords and the bourgevisie in economics, and by 
the worker-peasant power in politics),' and these 
limits are sufficiently narrow, sufficiently ,moderate.“ 
Such is the fundamental idea of the Levy on the 
Farmer's produce, such is its ¢conomic importance. 

All she workers in the party and inthe Soviets 
must direct all their cfforts, all their attention to 
the creation and arousing of a greater spirit of 
initiative in the different local branches,—the govern- 
ments; still more in the districts, and still more in 
the volosts and villages,—in the matter of economic 
construction from the A soat of view of improving 
the pensants farming, although by ,small* means, 
in small proportions and to help them by th. 
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development of a petty local industry. The general 
state single economic plan demands that the centre 
of all attention and care, the centre of the 
»8hock“ works should be this aim. A certain amount 
of improvement attained in this department, as 
near as possible to the very widest and deepdst 
~foundations* will allow us to pass over ina fart 
time to a more energetic and successful restorativn 
of the larger industry. 

The food supply worker has known up to now 
only one fundamental regulation: to collect 100°/o 
of the requisition. Now the directions are different: 
he must collect 100% of the legy within the shor- 
test time possible and then collect a further 100%, 
by exchange for ;products of the larger and the 
petty industries. Any one who will collect 75%) of 
the levy ond 75%, (from the second hundred) by 
exchange for products of the large and petty 
industries will have done a better business for the 
state than another who will collect 100%/, of the 
levy and 55°/, (out of the second hundred) by exchange. 
The duty of the food supply worker is more com- 
plicated. On the one hand it is a fiscal task, to 
collect tne stipulated levy us soon and as rationally 
as possible. On the other hand it is a general 
economy task: to try to direct cooperation, to assist 
the sed industry, to develop the initlative in the 
local branches in such way as to inerease and 
strengthen the turnover between agriculture and 
industry. We ary still doing this very, very badly; 
the proef is buregucratism. We must not be afraid to 
recognise that hare we have much to Jearn from tne 
capitalist, If. we sompare the results of the practical 
experience in the governments, districts, volosts and 
villages, we shafl see that in one place the private 
capitalists and tie smaller capitalists have attained 
such and such results; their profits are approxime 
tely so and so much. This is a tribute, a return 
which we have puid for our ,schooling.* It is worth 
while to pay foc schooling, provided one learng 
something. In another place cooperation has attaine 
so and so much, the profits amount to such a sum. | 
a third place by the state, by the purely Communis 
methods so and so much has been gained (this las 
case will only be a rare exception at the present 
moment). 

The actual task must consist in that each 
rovincial economic centre, each government con- 
erence in the Executive Committee shotld imme- 
diately take up in the very first place the organi- 
sation of all finds of experiments or systems of 
wexchange” for sthe surplus remaining after the 
payment of the levy on the produce. After a few 
months some practical results must be attained, and 
these must be studied and compared. Local or {mpor- 
ted salt; kerosene from the gentre: the handicraft 
woodcarving industry; all the crafts which might 
give the peasont-the necessary and useful although 
notimportant objects out of the local raw materials: the 
-Rreen coal* (the utilisation of the Jocal water power 
for electrification) and s0 on,—all must be set going 
in order to animate the turnover in the industry 
and the agriculture at whatever cost. Whoever will 
attain the greatest results in this a Papin even by 
means of private capital, although even without 
cooperation, without the direct transformation of 
such capitslism into state capitalism will bring more 
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profit to the cause of the All-Russian socialist 
construction than those who will ,dream“ of the 
urity of Communism, write regulations, rules, 
nstructions on state capitalism-and cooperation but 
who will practically not. bring about any tur- 
nover. 

This may seem a paradox: private capitalism 
as an assistant of sdelalisn? 

But this is no paradox, only economically an 
absolutely indisputable fact. Once we have a country 
of small peasant owners, with ‘a greatly disorga- 
nised transport, Just es from-a state of war 
and blickade, guided politically by the proletariat 
which holds in its hands the meang of transport 
and tht larger industry, then out of these premises 
there inust inevitably ensue in the first place the 
great importance of a local turnover at the present 
moment, and in the second place the possibility of 
rendering assistance to socialism through private 
capitalism (without mentioning state capitalism). 

There must be less disputing in regard to 
words. We are immeasurably given to err in this 
respect, There must be more variety in the practical 
experience and a greater study of the question. 
There are conditions in which a model organisation 
of the local work even on a small scale is of 
greater’ ‘state importance than many bruaches of 
the central state work. The conditions with us are 
just such at the present moment im regard to the 
peasant farming in general and the exchange of the 
surplus produce of agricultural production for those 
of industrial production in- particular. A model 
organisation of the work in the appointed direction 
even for one volost only is of greater importance 
for the state In general than a ,.model*, improve- 
ment of the central apparatus of such or other 
People’s Commissariat. "The central apparatus has 
during three und a half years attained such a form 
that it has acquired a certain dangerous inertia; 
we cannot improve it rapidly, we do not know how 
to do this. The nesessary help for a more radical 
improvement, for a new stream of fresh forces, for 
a successful strugyle against bureaucratism, for the 
overcoming of the pernicious inertia must come 
frum the local branches, from the very bottom, 
from the mode] organisations of a small unit, but 
exactly a whole ,unit,“ i. e. not one farm, not one 
branch of industry, not one enterprise, but the sum 
tutal of all the economic relations, of the whole 
cconemic turnover of even a small locality. — 

Those of us who are fated to work in the 
central organisations will’ continue the work of 
improving the apparatus and clearing it of bureau- 
cratism if even in the most modest proportions. 
But the chief help in this respect is coming and 
will come from the local branches. There affairs 
are yoing: on better as far as I can observe than 
in the centre, but this is easy to understand, 
because the evil of bureaucratism is natnrally con- 
contrated in the centre; Moscow cannot but be the 
worst. tuwn and the worst ,branch“ in the Republic. 
In the local branches there are deviations from the 
middle course to both sides: but the deviations to’ 
the woise are rarer than the deviations to the 
better. The former are the abuses of those who 
have joined the Communists from selfish motives, 
former officials, landlords, bourgeois end other 
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good for nothings who sometimes conmit repulsive 
acts of malignity, derision and atrocity in regard 
to the peasants. In such cases a terrorist cleaning 
is necessary: trial on the spot and shooting without 
merey.a Lert the Chernovs, Martovs and non-partist 
petty bourgeois, like them, beat their breasts and 
ery out: .f thank thee, o Lord, that I am not like 
the Bolsheviki, that [ have not and do not approve 
of terror.“ These dupes do not approve ot ter- 
ror“ hecause they have chosen the réle of flunkeys 
to the white guards in the matter of duping the 
workers and peasants. The social revolutionaries 
and the tle do not approve of terror~ 
because they are carrying out their role of leading 
the masses under the flag of socialism to the regime 
of the white guard terror. This has been proved 
by Kerensky and Kornilov in Russia, Kolchak in 
Siberia, Menshevism in Georgia, the heroes of 
the Second and the .Two and Half Interna- 
tionals in Finland. Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
Kaly, England etc. Let the flunkeys of white guard 
terror boast of not approving any terror. But we 
«th ahard butirrefutable truth; in the countries 
passing threugh an unheard ofcrisis, the break down 
of the old relations, the acuteness of the class 
struggle after the imperialist war of 1914+1918,— 
sucu are all the countries of the world—terror 
cannot be done Aut with. in spite of all the 
hypocrites and fine talkers. Either a white guard 
bourgeois terror of the American, English (Ireland), 
Itaiian (fascists), German, Hungarian and other types, 
or a red proletarian terror. There is no middle, no 
»third“ one and there cannot he. 

Deviations towards the better; a successful 
struggle againat bureaucratism, a most attantive 
attitude towards the needs of the workers and 
peasants, the greatest effort to improve the farming. 
to increase the productivity of labour, the develop- 
ment of the local turnover between agriculture and 
industry. These deviations to the better, although 
more frequent, are still rare. Nevertheless they exist. 
The trainig of new young Communist forces tempered 
by civil war and privations is going on everywhere 
on the spot. We are still doing far too little for a 
systematic and undeviating moving of these forces 
upwards to the top. It is possible and necessary 
to carry this out in wider proportions and .more 
insistently. Some of the workers may and should 
be taken from the central work and detailed to 
the local branchey as leaders of districts and 
yolosts, creating there model organisations of all 
the economic work as a whole; they will be of 
greater use and will accomplish a general-state 
work of more importance than at some of the cen- 
tral functions. A model organisation of the work 
will serve as a training school for the worker and 
an example to be followed, which it will be compa- 
ratively easy to imitate, while we, in the centre, 
will see to it that the .following“ of a good example 
should be spread widely and hecome obligatory. 

The work of developing the turnover between 
the agriculture and the industry in respect to the 

lus remaining after the “nating of the levy 
on the produce and in aunty to the petty, mostly 
handicraft industry demands an independent, well 
informed, clever initiative in the local branches and 
thercfore model organisation of the district and 
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volost work will acquire at the present moment a 
special importance frem the state point of view. 
In military affairs‘for instance during thé Polish 
war we were not afraid to desist from the bure- 
aucratic hierarchy, to lower in grade,“ to transfer 
members of the Revolutionary Military Soviet of 
the Republic to lower posts (while leaving them in 
their high central functions). Why should we not 
transfer some of the members of the All Russian 
Central Executive Committee or members of colle- 
ges or other highly placed comrades to district or 
volost' work? We have not really grown so .,bureau- 
cratic~ as to be -shy* of doing so. And we shall 
find dozens of central workers who will agree to 
tliis most willingly. The work of economic construc- 
tion of the whole Republic will gain much by it and 
the model districts and volosts will not only play 
an important but even a decisive historical r6le. 

Among other things we must note as a minor 
but nevertheless important circumstance the neces- 
sary change in the questign of principle regarding 
the struggle against speculators. We must support, 
and it is to our own advantage -to develop a .regu- 
Jar“ trade, which does not evade the state control. 
But speculation cannot be destinguished from .re- 
gular“ trade, if we understand speculation in its 
political economic sense. A free right to trade is 
capitalism, capitalism is speculation, it Is ridiculous 
to close one’s eyes to this. i 

What is to be done? Declare speculation to be 
unpunishable? 

No. We must revise and work out anew all 
the laws on speculation, declare punishable (and 
persecute practically with treble severity as against 
the past) all looting and evasion direct or indiroct, 
open or secret, of the state control, inspection, re- 
yistration. By this means (the Soviet of People’s 
Commissaries has already began work in this 
respect, |. e. gave the order. to review the laws 
on speculation) we shall succeed in directing the 
inevitable to a certain point and tho necessary 
development of capitalism into the channel of a 
state capitalism. 


Political results and ceaciusiona. 


It only remains for me to touch briefly upon 
the political conditions as they have become formed 
and modified in,c“fnection with the above descri- 
bed economics. 

It has already been said that the fundamental 
features of our economics in 1921 are the same as 
in 1918. The spring of 1921 has brought—chiefly 
owing to the bad harvest and the loss of the cattle— 
an extreme acuteness in the. position of the peasants 
which had been Niseeorlinertly hard in consequence 
of the war and the blockade. The results o 
acuteness were political vacillations, which are 
inherent, generally speaking, to the very .nature* 
of the petty producers. The best example of such 
vacillations was the Cronstadt mutiny. 


The fluctuations of the petty bourgeois clement 
were the most characteristic feature in the Cron- 
stadt events. There is very little that is clear, de- 
finite, planned out. Hazy slogans of .freedom,* 
wright of trading,~ liberation from bondage,“ .So- 
viets without the Bolsheviki,“ or re-elections of the 


such 
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Soviets or freedom from .party dictatorship’ and ro 
on. The Mensheviki and the social revolutiqnaries pro- 
nounced the Cronstadt: movement. to be their own.“ 
Victor Chernov sent a messenger to Cronstadt and 
the Menchevik Walk, one of the Cronstadt leaders 
voted for a Constituent Assembly on the proposi- 
tion of this messenger. All the white guard clements 
mobilised immediately for Cronstadt ‘vith radio- 
telegraphic rapidity. The white guard military 
specialists in Cronstadt, a whole number of them, 
not Kozloysky alone, worked out a plan for landing 
at Oranienbaum, a plan which awoke a feeling of 
fear in the vacillating Menshevik, Social revolutio- 
nary, non-partist mass. Over fifty foreign white 
guard Russian newspapers developed a_ fiercely 
energetic campaign in favour of Cronstadt. The 
larger banks, all tha forces of financial capital 
opened subscrifitions to help Cronstadt. The clever 
leader of the bourgeoisie and landlords, the Cadet: 
Miliukov explajned with great patience to foolish 
little Victor Chernov directly (and indirectly to 
Dan and Rojkov who are in prison in Petrograd 
for their connection with Cronstadt) that there is 
no need to hurry with the Constituent Assembly, 
that. they may and must pronounce themselves in 
favour of the Soviet power, but without the Bolsheviki. 

Certainly it is not difficult to he cleverer than 
such self enamoured HR eee as Chernov, the 
hero of petty bourgeois phraseology, or as Martay, 
the alent of petty bourgeois reformism counter- 
feiting Marxism. Jt is not that Miliukov as a 
personality is cleverer but that the party leader 
af the larger bourgeotsie, in view of his chass 
position, sees clearer and understands better the 
dlass side of the question and the political mutual 
relations than the leaders of the petty bourgeoisie 
the Chernovs and Martovs. The houreeaie is a 
bona fide class force which under capitalism reigns 
unayoidably jn a monarchy, and in We most demo- 
cratic republic, enjoying also inevitably the support 
of the world bourgeoisie. But the petty. bourgeois, 
that is to sav, all the heroes of the Second and 
the’ .Two and w Half* Internationals cannot be 
anything else than the expression of class 
helplessness—henee their vacillations, high sounding 
phrases, sae In 1789 the petty bourgeais 
could still be great revolutionists, in 1848 they 
were Indicrous and pitiable: in 1917—1921 they are 
the repulsive assistants of reaction, its direct 
fMunkeys, according to their réle. whether they be 
called) Chernov and Martov, or Kautsky, Mac- 
donald, etc. 

When Martov in his Berlin paper asserts that 
Cronstadt not only advanced Menshevist alogans 
but even gate proof that an anti-bolshevist 
movement which does not serve fully the white 
guards, the capatists and landlords," is possible 
this is exactly: the type of a self enamoured petty 
bourgeois Narcissus. Let us simply close our eyes 
No the fact that all the bona hide white guards 
welcomed the Cronstadt men and. collected funds 
throuvh their banks to their &ssistanes! Miliukov 
is right as against the Chernovs and Martovs, 
because he gives the real tactics of the real, white 


ard) forces, the forces of the capitalists and 
andicrds Lt us suppert wioever you will, any 
Soviet pewer, se lorg as we overthrow the 


Bolsheviki, so long as we shift the spower! It is all 
the same, to the right or to the Ieft, to the Men- 
sheviki, or the Anarchists, only to remove the 
Bolsheviki from the power; as to the rest, .we* 
the Miliukovs, .we“ the capitalists and landlords, 
will do all wourselves* and we shall drive away 
the Anarchists, the Chernovs and Martovs as we 
have done in Siberia in respect to Chernov. and 
Maisky, in Hungary, in regard to the Hungarian 
Chernovs and Martovs, in Germany with Kautsky, 
in Vienna with Fr. Adler and Co. The bona fide 
business bourgeoisie has duped by hundreds. all 
these petty bourgenis Narcissus, Mensheviki, social 
revolutionaries, non-partists and driven them away 
in all revolutions time and again in all countries. 
This is proved by history and justified by facts. 
The Narcissus will prattle, the Miliukovs and white 
guard forces will do business. 

So long as the power be shifted from the 
Rolsheviki; a little to the right, a little to the left, 
it is all the same; the rest will he brought about 
in this Milinkev is perfectly riyht. This is 2 class 
{ruth confirmed by the history of the revolutions 
of all countries of the many-century epoch of 
modern history since the middle ages. The dispersed 
petty preaducer peasant is united scondeneralte and 

olitically either by the bourgeoisie (as it used to 
e under capitalism in all countries, in all the 
revolutions nt modern times and will always ha 
under capitalism) or by the proletariat (as used to 
be, in embryo form, during the hihest development 
of same of the greatest revolutions of modern times, 
for the shortest space of time, as it was in Russia 
1917—1921 in a more developed form). Only self 
enamoured Narcissus can dream or prattle of a 
athird* way, or of a .third* force. 

With the greatest trouble, in the midst of a 
desperate strugple the Bolsheviki have trained a 
vanguard of the proletariat capable of ruling, they 
haye created and defended the dictatorship of the 
proletartm and the correlation of the class forces 
in Russia has become perfectly clear, as verified 
by the experience of a four years’ practice. A well- 
tempered-steel vanguard of the only revolutionary 
clask, a petty bourgenis vacillating element, and 
the Miliukovs, capitalists and landlords hiding in 
foreign. lands and enjoying the support of the world. 
bourgeoisie. The matter is perfectly clear. Any 
«shifting of the power will be utilised and can be 
atilised only by-the latter. ; 

In the above ted pamphlet of 1918 the follo- 
fowing was said openly: .the chief enemy is the 
petty bourgeois element.- .Kither we shall subject 
jt th our control and registration, or it will overthrow 
the workers power inevitabty and unavoidably like 
the Napoleons and Cavaignacs who had sprang up 
from this very patty property soil. The qmestion 
stands thus and only thus.“ (From the pamphlet of 
May 5th. 1918), 

Our force is the eomplete cleerress and sound- 
ness of the registration of all the actual class for- 
ces. Russian and international, and the fron energy, 
firmness, resoluteness and loyalty in the struggle 
ensuing therefrom. We have many enemies, but 
they are dispersed, or they do not know what they 
want (like all the petty bourgeois, all the Martovs 
and Chernovs, all the non-partists, all the anarchists), 
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Whereas we are united, directly among ourselves, 
and indirectly with the proletariat of all countries; 
we know what we want. Therefore we are invin- 
cible on a world scale, although this does not ex- 
clude the possibility of defeat of the separate pro- 
Jetarian revolutions for some time or other. 
The petty bourgeois element is not in vain 
called an element, because it really is something 
shapeless, indefinite, unconscious. The Narcissus of 
the petty bourgeoisie think that ,universal prose 
will change the nature of a petty producer. under 
capitalism but as a matter of fact it helps the 
bourgeoisie by means of the church, the press, the 
schools, police, military caste, economic oppression 
in a thousand forms; it helps to Jy the disper- 
sed petty producers. Ruin, penury, hard conditions 
are calling forth vacillations: in favour of the bour- 
genisie today, for the proletariat tomorrow. Only 
the well tempered vanguard of th> proletariat is 
capable of resisting and withstanding all vacillaticns. 
The spring events of 1921 have proved again 
and again the role ef the ocial revolutionariesand Men- 
sheviki: they are helping the petty bourgeois elements 
to turn away from the Bolsheviki, to shift the po- 
wert in favour of the capitalists and landlords. 
The Mensheviki and soojal revolutionaries have 
learnt now to disguise themselves as non-partisans. 
This has been proved fully. Only simpletons can- 
not see this, cannot understand that we cannot 
allow ourselves to be duped. Non-partist conferen- 
ces are no fetish. They are valuable if. they bring 
us nearer to the masses which have ramained wn- 
touched ar yet, to the millions of workers standing 
apart from politics, but they are harmful if they 
ds a platform to the MenshevAki and social revo- 
utionaries: disguised as .non-partists.« Such people 
help the mutinies and the whit¢ guards. The pro- 
per place for the Mensheviki and social revolutio- 
naries, whether open or disguised as non-partists, is 
the prison for in the foreign newspapers side by side 
with the white guards; we were quite willing to allow 
Martov to go abroad), but not at a non-party confe- 
renee. Tt is possible and necessary to find other 
methods of verifying the frame of mind of the mas- 
tes, of seeking a rapproachement with them. Let 
those who wish to play at parliamentarism, Consti- 
tuent Assembly, non-partist conferences go™ abroad, 
join Martov, Jet them taste the — blessings 
of '.democracy,* let them queation the, sol- 
diers of Wrangel about these blessings as much 
as they please. We have no time for playing at 
opposition at conferences.“ We are surrounded 
by the world bourgeoisie which is watching for each 
moment of vacillation to return its ,own friends,“ 
to restore the landlords and the bourgeoisie. We 
shall keep the Mensheviki and social revolutionaries 
whether they be openly such or disguised as non- 
partists, in prison. 
‘ We shall by all the means in our power 

form closer ties with the masses of workers 
untouched by polities, except by such means 
which give freedem to the Mensheviki and so- 
cial revolutionaries, which give freedonmr to tho. 
vacillations which are advantageous to Miliukov. 
We shall urgently put forward to Soviet work hund- 
reds and hundreds of non-partists, bona fide non- 
partists from the masses, from the rank and file 
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workers and peasants, but not from those who are 
disguised as non-partists in order to spread the 
menshevist and social revolutionary instructions, 
which are. so advantazeous for Millukov. Hundreds 
and thousands of non-partists are working with us, 
dozens of them are occupying the most :important 
and responsible posts. Their work must be more 
under’ control. Thousands and thousanes of rank 
and file workers must be put forward foy the work 
of control; they must be tested, systematically and 
constantly; by hundreds promoted to higher posta, 
after their work has been verified by exprizence. Our 
Communists do not understand yet the Feal work 
of administration: they need not try to doaall ,,them- 
selyes,* overworking themselves and having no 
time for anything, taking up twenty matters at 
once and not ending any of them, but they must 
verify the work of tens and hundreds of assistants, 
organising the verification of the work from the 
hotiom, i. e. by the’ real masses, they mlust diroct 
the work and learn from those who have knowledge 
as specialists) and experiénce in organising largo 
enterprises (the Jaen ists). A clever Communia 

nedd not be afraid to learn from a milithry specia- 
list, although nine tenths of them are capable of, 
treason at any moment. A clever Communist need 
not be afraid to learn from a capitalist (whether 
he be a large capitalist concessioner, or a trades- 
man, commissioner or a petty cooperator capitalist) 
although the capitalist is no better than the mili- 
tary specialist. The Red Army men have learnt to 
capture the traitor military specialists, to separate 
the honest and conscientious ones and, they have 
made use of thousands and tens of thousands of 
military specialists on the whole. We are learning 
to do the same (in another form) with engineers, 
schoolmasters, although we are carrying this out 
worse than in the Red Army (there Denikin and 
Kolchak hurried us along, compelling us to learn 
quickly, soundly, urgently). We must learn the 
same (in a special form) from the commissioner 
tradesmen, the contractors, working for the state, 
cooperator capitalists, concessioners, etc. 

The mass of workers and peasants need an 
immediate alleviation of their conditions. In sending 
new forces Yo this useful work including the non- 

artists we shall manage this. The Levy on the 

armer’s produce and a number of measures con- 
nected with it,will help us. We shall thus cut off 
the economic root of the inevitable vacillations of 
the petty prodecers. Against the political vacilla- 
tions which are only useful to Miliukov, we shall 
struggle relentlessly. There are many who are 
vaciliating. We are few. The vacillating elements are 
disunited, We are united. The vacillating ones are 
economically salads The proletariat is econo- 
mically independent. The vacillating elements do 
not know what they want: they wish to, they are 
afraid to, and Miliukow will not allow. And we 
know what we want. - 

Therefore we shall win. 


Conclusion. 


Let us summarise. 

The Levy on the Farmer's produce )s a tran- 
sition from military communism to a regular socia- 
list goods exchange. 
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The extreme penury rendered more acute hy: 


the bad harvest of 1920 has made this transition 
unavoidably necessary in view of the impossibility 
of rapidly restoring the large industry. 


Hence: the necessity of improving first. of alf 
the position of the peasants, Means: the levy on the 
produce, development of the turnover between agri- 
culture and industry, the development cf petty 
industry. 


Commercial turnover is the right of trading 
freely, it is capitalism. It is useful to us in so far 
aa it will help to struggle against the dispersedness 
of the petty producer, and to a certain degree 
against bureaucratism. Practice will determine the 
requisite degree. There is no danger for the prolet- 
arian power, 50 long as the proletariat holds firmly 
ip its hands the power, the means of transport and 
the larger industry. 


The struggle against speculation must be trans- 
formed into a struggin against theft and evasion 
of state control, inspection, registration. By means of 
such contro] we shall direct this to a certain dogree 
inevitable and neceasary capitalism into the channel 
of state capitalism. 


An all-sided, extensive at whatever cost deve- 
lopment of initjative, independence in the differcnt 
local branches in the matter of encouraging the 
development of the exchange between agriculture 
and industry. A study of the practical experience 
in this respect. Ita utmost diversity.. 
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Assistance to be rendered to the petty indu- 
stry serving the peasant’s agricultural needs and 
helping him to improve his condition; this assistance 
may to a certain degree take the form of a distri- 
bution of the raw inaterials of the state. The most 
criminal of all is to leave the raw material unused. 

The Communist need not be afraid to learn 
frim the bourgeois specialists, including the tra-’ 
desmen, capitalist-cooperators, and larger capitalists. 
As to the form the method of learning must be 
different, but as to the substance it must be the 
same as has been with the military specialists. The 
results of the .schooling* must be verified by prac- 
tical experience alone: try to-do better than the 
bourgeois specialists have done, endeavour in this 
way or that to attain the development of the agri- 
culture and industry, and of the. turnover between 
the former and the latter. Do not spare the pay 
for the .schooling,“ it is worth while to pay for it, 
provided one learns something. 

Help the working masses in every way, come 
nearer to them, put forward hundreds and thou- 
sands of non-partist workers to the work of public 
economy. Rut all the Mensheviki and sécial revolu- 
tioni.ries disguised in the fashionable Cronstadt non- 
partist dress must be kept carefully in prison ov. 
sent to Berlin to Martov for the free use of all the 
blessings of pure democracy, for a free exchange of 
opinions with Chernov, Martov nd the Georgian 
Rioneherikh 


April 21-st. 1921. 
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By E. WARGA. 


F all the capitalist Powers in the ‘world the 
C) United States of America are at the present 
moment distinguished hy the most. vividly 
expressed imperialist character. Whereas in 
England there is to * observed an almost general 
tendency in favour of a limitation of the military 
expenses and the liquidation of the Mesopotamian 
and Persian adventures, the United States are gra- 
dually developing into the largest military Power 
in the world—-both on land and on sea. Their pro- 
gramme of shipbuilding is so great. that its execution 
must lead by 1924 to a decisive supremacy of the 
American fleet over the. naval powers of both 
England and Japan. As regards the land forces, it 
is proposed to form cadres, which will render 
ossible a mobilisation of 7 million soldiers (the 
ote Fahne, Berlin, September ]-st, 1920). i 
The Neue Zlricher Zeitung gave notice in 
December of the agrecment catered into by Por- 
tugal and the United States, in virtue of which 
the latter guaranteed the inviolability of the Por- 
tuguese colonial possessions, while Portugal on the 
other. part entitles the United States to organise in 
case of war, a base for the American fleet on the 
Azores, in the Atlantic. The United States area 
protesting against the privileges granted to England 
in Mesopotamia, demanding the right to participate 
in the exploitation of the oil fields of that country. 
The United States are disputing with Japan on the 
right of ownership in respect to the telegraphic 
cables which formerly had belonged to Germany, 
etc. Everywhere the United States are profiting by 
their military (and financial) supremacy to obtain 
the extension of their military and economic power 
throughout the whole world. This evolution in the 
American policy has taken place only quite recently. 
True, already the war wjth Spain, which ended in 
the conquest of the Spanish possessions in the 
West Indies and the Philippine islands, showed 
that American capital is striving to direct the po- 
licy of the Entente along the course of imperialism. 
But only the Jast two or three years have revealed 
the full development. of! this tendency. Our task 
therefore consists in detemnining the changes in 
the economic policy of America which have called 
forth the above mentioned political evolution. 


Basis of the ecenemic system ef the United States. 


The distinguishing feature of American eco- 
nomi management since long ago has been the 
monst.ous productivity of labour. Unfortunately we 
are not in a position to cite any statistical data 
which would confirm the. fact (however it is a 


well-known and well-recognised one®*) Another 
equally well-known fact is that the Amesican wor- 
kers of the white race enjoy o higher degree of 
material prosperity than any other in the world. 
The great productivity of lahour in America 


is called forth by the following three chief 
factors:, 

1. The favourable natural conditions of the 
country. 


2. The considerable accumulation of means of 
production. 

8. A most rational system of production. 

1. The favourable natural conditions may be. 
summarised thus: a large area of fertile Jand in 
comparison with the population; in view of the 
favourable climatic CodtliNlotis all the European as 
well as the most. important tropical plants may be 
cultivated and first of all—cotton. Colossal under- 
ground riches, such as coal oi}, iron, copper, lighting 
yas, ete. Large navigable rivers and a country 
which is most. convenient for the construction of 
railways, and which is able to find within the limits 
of its territory all the most important kinds af raw 
materials which a cultured people needs. 

2. The highest correlation between permanent 
capital and wholesale capital exists in the United 
States. In other words the worker in America 
watches the work of a much greater number of 
machines than in Europé. This fact may be obser- 
ved most in the agricultural industry, in which all 
the work is done by machinery (the agricultural 
machines employed in Russia are mostly of Amer- 
ican invention); in the mining industry where the 
use of machines is much more considerable than 
in Europe; finally, in the process of industrial 
production itself, as well as in the transport (the 
number of automobiles constructed in the United 
States is increasing with a furions rapidity. The 
Times of Octoder 20-th. 1920 says that by 1922 this 
number will amount to 12 millions). To the above 
must be addedithat as a general rule the machines 
in the United States are not subject to moral 
wearing out“ as Marx says: while, in Europe people 
are very careful of their maahines, constantly 
repairing them, endeavouring as far as-possible to 
prolong the time of their functioning, in America 
it is the custom to give up a worn-out machine to 
he demolished replacing it by a more modern one. 
Therefore in the United States the industry is 
using the latest and best technical methods. 


©) We refer the reader to the interesting book of Shed- 
well on tho productivity of industry in which he examines 
and compares the productivity of labour In Amerioa, Eogland 
and Germany. 
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3.. Work ts more rational in the United States 
than in Europe and this circumstance is closely 
connected with the social development of America. 
The latter's population, not counting the coloured 
races, consists of the best elements from the 
population of Europe. Only people who are least, 
conservative resolve to emigrate, who have known 
how to break with tradition, family ties, the mether 
country. In a word the most advanced people of a 
given milieu. Owing to this circumstance the whole 
iatelleetual life: of America is much leas conserva- 
tive than that of Europe. America has never known 
feudalism, or nobility, titles, honorary posts or 
functions. The chaam dividing imvellectual and 

hysical labour is far lese deap in America than 
n Europe. In America’there is no backward illite- 
rate peasantry, like that of Eastern’ Burope—a 
peasantry, which stubbornly repudiates all rearo- 
nable improvements ip agriculture. Nor is there 
any of the guild &Standoffishneas of the intellectual 
classes. Factory workers become intellectual workera, 
while the students of the higher educational insitu- 
tions work when necessary in the factories, like 
ordinary factory hands. The reault of such conditions 
is the rule of rationalism in. the production, 
unrestrained by ¢onservatism, whish greatly increases 
the productivity of labour, 

In examining the results of this productivity 
in pre-war times, we find that up to the end of the 
last century the influence of the first of the three 
factors mentiorrd by us, namely, that of the 
favourable natural conditions war particularly felt. 
The United States was a country exporting an 
enormous quanuty of raw materials, chiefly grain, 
wool:and kerospne, and importing factory products. 
The centre of sgaravity of the public economy was 
avriculture. The cultivated area of Jand increased 
from 536 million acres in 1880 to 839 millions in 
1900 (and to 878 million acres in 1910) while the 
value of the agricultural products increased from 
22 million dollars to 47 million dollars in 1900 
and to 86 millions in 1910 *). A colossal quantity 
of grain wes thrown out in the European market: 
Europe was apen passing through an@ agrarian 
crisis.“ In 1905.with a general export to the. amount 
of 1718 million. Aollars the value of manufactured 
articles exported. was only 460 million dollars: 
half-products fr 226 miJlions, food stuffs and raw 
materials for over 1000 million d»llars"*), out of 
which: 401 mjidion dollars of cotton, 4186 dol- 
lars crops, 211' million dollars food stuffs (bread, 
meat, ctc.). We see that in spite of the rapid 
industrialisaticn to which we shall return further 
on, we have 4 characteristic pioture of a colonial 
country. It must be added that a considerable 
share of Eurcvean capital has been invested in 
American industry: that the steamship traffic was 
wholly in the thands of England and Germans that 
the United Ststes had no colonies and were not 
engaged in vorld politics: the ‘basis for their 
foreign policy; being the American continental 
doctrine of Mdnrog. 

Meanwhile, however, the process of industria- 
lination of America had progressed with great 
rapidity, which the following figures will show: 


“e) The Stapesinan’s Yearbook 1007 and 1980, 
oy fides 
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Industrial Statistics according to the data of 
American census: 


Year Capital Workers and Cost of the Cost of the 

in millions Empleyees ptoduct material 
1870 Penne 2.05 4.232,3 2.488,4 
1RR0 2.790,3 2.73 §.360,7 3.396,8 
1890 6.525,2 4.71 9.372,4 5.162,0 
1900 9.817,4 5.71 13.004,0 7.345,4 
1906 13.872,0 6.72 16.868,7 9.497,6 
1910 18.490,7 7.43 20.767,5 12.195,0 
1915 22.790,9 8.00 24.246,4 14.368,1 


An extraordinary stormy rate of development 
of the mining and other industriey may be observed. 
It is clear that the time is not far when the United 
States will become transformed out of a debtor- 
country, exporting raw materials into an imperia- 
ligt capitalist Power. Even though: there figures 
are of a too general character they nevertheless 
show that while in txx0 the, share of each worker 
was 1000 dollars of capital and (2000 dollars of 
worked product. per annum, in 1915 the capital 
eXpended was already 2900 dollarr and the cost of 
the manufactured products also 3000 dollars. While 
in 1880 the value of the products manufactured per 
annum constituted a figure which was double the 
amount of capital in 1915 both figures are quite 


equal. The turnover capacity of capital js slowing 


down, its organic accumulation is rapidly increasing, 
serving as a typical illustration of Marx’s doctrine. 


Econdmic Development ef the United States during 
the war. 


At the time when in all the other warring 
countries the public economy was subjected beer 3 
changes in consequence of the war, showing itself 
chiefly in the decline of material well-being, paper 
currency, high cost of living, eo ae in the growth 
of the population, and even reduction of the 
latter—America had not only not suffered from- 
the war, but on the contrary she had gained by it. 
True, the prices had also risen greatly during the 
war, but this was not ewing to a decrease in the 
productivity and the shortage in commodities 
ensuing therefrom, as in the other warring countries, 
but this was called forth by the favourable business 
conditions which had become created for America 
as the purveyor of the Entente. 

Herd are a few figures illustrating this fact: 

The productivity of the United States amounted 
in milliens to°) 


$8 48 = 
a3 © bei 
Yer £ & ge : 8 i 
se | g ae 8= & 
8 Es 8 5 € $3 sa &8 
1913/1914 617 31.5 65.49 4.90 32.8 1489 — 
1914/1915 466 23.7 5.26 6.08°' 42.38 16.07 111.4 
1915/1016 482 30.4 6.46 6.82 44.7 12.95 124 
1916/1917 552 40.1 8.81 6.06 40.1 12.97 86 
1917/1918 570 39.8 866 — — 11.91 82 
1918/1919 686 895 — — 49.1 — 116 
1919/1920 -— ~ — _—_ — 1212 — 


®) These data are taken from .Statiaticher Jahrbuch filr 
das Deutache Reich 1910° and from ,Stateeman’s Yearbook 1920,” 
for the products of the mining. industry the fcalendar year is 
used, for agriculture—the year of operation. 
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Some fact concerning the manufacturing industry 
are also well-known: thus the colossal development 
of shipbuilding in America and the abnormal growth 
of the construction of passenger motors cars"). 

The numbers of officially registered automobi- 
les in the United states amounted to: 


Year. Quantity. 
1915... 2 eo e os 2.445.684 
WIZ. ww ew we ee 64.983.340 
WOR Ses ss aes. . 7.556.848 
1920... 2. « « » » » 9.000.000 
W021. .6 « » » » » » 12.000.000 


(This number of automobiles is cited in the 
»ocientific America’ 1|1920.) 

Out of this number of motor cars only 4° are 
trucks, the rest are passenger cars, mostly private 
ones. Out of 500 million tons of kerosene produced 
in the United States one half is consumed by auto- 
mobiles, 

Finally we must mention tne gigantic develop- 
ment of the cotton industry, namely in milliens of 
pounds: 


Consumed witalin 


Year the country Exported. 
1910. . e ° ° . ° ° 2.250 $.106 
LO Oe cell ad since), 8.083 4.404 
UGS ected asks... 8.808 2.320 


The period of war was an extremely favourable 
combination of circumstances for the United States. 
All the productive forces of the country were strained 
to the utmost. .All the workers found employment, 
all the machines were in operation. The factory 
owners sent agents to the rural districts in order 
to extract labour force from the agriculture. From 
30 to 50°, of workers (on an average) changed 
their place of work every month finding a better 
one in regard to the conditions of labour,“ as 
G. kK. Roberts, Vice-Chairman of the National City 
Bank of New York writes in an article entitled 
~Comtemporary Prices and the Economic Situation“ 
(The Economic World, November 1920). 

The rapidly developing industrialisation is 
showing itself in the modification of the forms of 
foreign trade. It is a well-known fact that the’ excess 
of the American export over the import constituted 
in 1919 over three million dollars, i. e. almost the 
half of the whole export. The export of the manu- 
factured goods had already then exceeded that of 
agricultural perce, Here are the corresponding 
figures in millions of dollars: 


Import Export iene 
Food stuffs, raw. . . 546.3 678.56 123.2 
Food stuffs, in pre- 
ared form... . . 555.7 1.963.7  1.408.0 
‘aw materials. . . 1.674.3 1.610.1 — 
Half-products . . 610.3 922.4 812.1 
Manufactured goods . 492.3 2.664.0 2.072.0 


®) In np mort interesting article published in tho 
-Comtemporary Review" November 1020 FE. Barker writes on 
the question of kerosene which is now the moet vital one in 
the Rigio-Stion press. 
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After the end of the war the United States 
appear as an industrial country exporting chiefly 
manufictured goods *). 

Agriculture had not suffered either from the 
surplus consumptior called forth by the war, as 
had been the case in the warring countries of Ku- 
rope. The best proof thereof is the development of 
cattle breeding. This departments of rural eccnomy 
shows the following picture (Statesman, Year- 
book 1920). 


(In millfons). 


1910 1920 
Horses. BY By ig 19.8 21.6 
Horned cattle... .. 61.8 68.1 
Siieepl ats done dete eG, 620 48.8 
Pigs. 00% Kl Mab daly 72.0 


The total cost of the farm produce in millions 
of dollars amounted to: 


VOTO nc aiats. 5 ecaee 4°, shee ba 
fered ONS ouises Yonibe Sire cs: 
) 1918 Sp he: VO OO bo ote 0? 01k -0;, 22.48 
WeLOLO Mr ietisde « ° . 24.08 
In ten years the cost had increased iby three 


times and as the rise in the prices had hy far not 
reached | sie proportions it is clear that{ a consi- 
derable /increase of the production has- taken 
place. ; 

Therefore the rise in the prices in America 
must be examined from.a different plane than in 
Europe. In the Jatter the high cost of living must 
bé ascribed to a shortage of commodities called 
forth by the abrups fall of the productivity whereas 
the state standardising of the prices was unable to 
‘suppress their rise. In America the rise in the 
prices and the colossal profits of the capitalists 
were the, result of the competition among the 
warring countries in regard to the products of 
American industry, notwithstanding that the latter 
had been working under increased productivity**). 

The profits were received by the capitalists 
of the United States in two forms. First, the Ame- 
rican investments (interest bearing papers) which 
had been in the hands of the citizens of the 
countries of the Entente before the war, were claimed 
by the American government and returned to the 
United States. Second, enormous mass¢és of gold 
began to stream into the United States. The result 
of this was that out of the total quantity of the 
actual gold fund belonging to the state and emission 
banks of the whole capitalist world and amounting 
by the end of 1920 to 1501.3 million pounds sterling, 
not less than 853.4 million pounds sterling, conse- 
ne overt one half, belong to the Unired Staves 
(The. &conomist, 19/2—1921). 


*) The change in the nature of the export is reflected fg 
the movemént of tho population: the censua of 1920 shows 
for the firet time a preponderance of the town populatiqn over 
the rural one. ‘ 

®°) Notwithstanding that there is but a weak connection 
between the rate of dincount and the share of sspitaliat 
profit we muat atill note as an Index of the hoighr of the ca- 

italiat profits that the rate of discount in the U. S. by May 
-at, 1920 was equa! to @/o and since that day it has been 
invariably 7% o. 


Cee a 


hut the Wnited States have not only paid all 
the money whick they owed Europe, they have not 
only taken to themselves more than half of the 
old fund of the capitalist world, they have besides 
his acquired for many millfards liabilities of the 
European countries and especially of England. From 
-a debtor-country the United States have bacome a 
creditor-country, the world creditor. The paper cur- 
rency of the United States ison a par with the gold. 
The causes ‘which in the other countries had 
called forth a deep change in the structure of the 
ublie economy ‘had exercised but an insignificant 
influence in Arnerica. The United States had 
entered the war;srather late and with such com- 
paratively smalx forces that the detriment to the 
production in the presence of such rich resources 
as the United Srates dispese of was of no siynifi- 
cance *). The csrect development of the United 
States from a ctlonial agricultural, Indehted state 
into an imperial.st industrial Power was not only 
not delayed by th» war, but it was undoubtedly 
accelerated by {j. 


Peried of time siece the ond ef the war te spring 1920. 


The above: favourable business conditions 
continued after the war approximately up to the 
spring of 1920. The states of Central Europe which 
had up to then been under boycott, began to take part, 
directly or indirectly in the purchase of American 
goods. But it watsoon evident that Europe, including 
the countrics of tno Entente, had bécome economically 
weakened and deprived of purchasing power. Even 
England was noq in possession of a sufficient reserve 
fund in gold of American investments to be able 
to finance properly the purchasing operatiers in 
the United States; the rate of exchange of the 
English pound sterling had fallen in comparison 
with the dollar by 20°’, and the currency of the 
other European countries had fallen to 1/10 and 
even to 1/100 of the nominal vale in gold. This 
inevitably led ‘a the deerease of the purchesing 
capacities of these countries in respect to the 
United States and ealled forth an overproduction 
crisis which had been aa ble ht some time before; 
it wae the periodical crisis which had to take place 
in the United States for the very reason that the public 
economy had net been disorganised by the war. **) 

It is interesting to note how the crisis panned 
out. The capitalist circles, as usual would not believe 
that the favourale trade conditions had.passed away. 
According to the information by the .Controller of 
Currency“ the total sum of credit opened by all 
the banks of the U. 8 amounted to ***): 

In minions of dollars 
On June 3th 1919 . . . . . 26,086 
a ede 480202 . 30,692 

The credit was increased by 20%(0 in oné year 
and during an evident fall of the BES uction. These 
are the data given by Professor Lederer; the ave- 
rage production for the period of time from 1911 
to 1913 estimated at 100%, 


°) The war expenses of the U. S were nevertheless 
conetderahle, the state expennes roen from 7.4 dollars ja 1913 
to 70 dollare per head In !920. 

©*) See above mentioned article of G, BE. Roberta. 

eee) , Wirtechaftliche Correspondeng® 7/2, 1921. 
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Data un the produce of farming according to 
the market statistics. 


ri 
Octoder yune October 
1910 {((maximum 1020 
figures) 
Cattle (total). . 151 139 116 
Bread and flour. 127 102 122 
Winoltetimieer. «: 124 182 a9 
SUgAT ee a, 127 184 59 
Coal : 152 131 137 
Tron : 102 159 146 


The same!process is to be observed in regard 
to many other commodities and also in the transport 
enterprises. Further more: in spite of the decrease 
in the production the reserves in the warehouses 
have decreased but insignificantly, constituting for 
instance in February 1920—534%, in October 1920— 
504°/, of the turnover for the last ohth at the 
same time that, on the contrary, the unexecuted 
orders have decreased from s2"{o of the turnover 
in February 1920 to approximately 10°, of the tur- 
nover in October 1920. One may say that with the 
exception of separate cases the quantity of manu- 
factured products has in general considerably dimi- 
rished between the autumn of 1919 to’ the sprihg 
of 1920. 

There are certain signs indicating that the 
advent of the crisis had been artificially accelerated 
by the large American capital. The concentration 
of property in trusts and the centralisation of the 
practical management of the enterprises has gone 
nowhere so far as in the United States. Thereforo 
nowhere else can the market be so much under the 
direction of ruling capitalism as in the United Sta- 
tes. Consequently there may be conditions which 
allow of the acceleration of the crisis. Unfortunately 
we have not got the corresponding American data, 
on the basis of which we might judge how far our 
presumptions had been practically carried out. In 
he ahove mentioned article Professor Lederer says: 

»When in spring 1919 together with the fall 
of the American prices the rate of exchange of the 
European drafts and consequently also the purcha- 
sing capacity of the European countries decreased, 
the larger organisations of American capitalisin, 
the banks, decided to limit the credits in future 
and to demand the return of loans advanced; this 
was soon carried out on’a large scale. The limitin 
and the refusal of credit placed the industrial 7 
commercial enterprises in a difficult position, com- 
pelling them to sell their goods promptly for ihe 
settlement of their lisbilities. They could not keep 
their goods but were compelled to get rid of them 
even at & loss. Truc, they had received large profits 
under the favourable war conditions but nevertheless 
they looked upon their losses ag a threat against 
their very existence, because they had to—and this 
was a recond consequence of the situation so obviously 
pointed out hy the above figures—reduce produc- 
tion, and consequentry dismiss the workers, annul 
the orders for half-products, raw matenals, cte. 
Thus, the crisis apread throughout the whole depart- 
ment of public economy. And in this way at the 
time when the whole world was still experiencing 
the greatest and most urgent need of American 
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commodities, their production was forcibly reduced 
in order to avoid a worse evil, namely, the accu- 
mulation of stale goods, hopeless in the sense of 
flading a good sale. From the capitalist point of 
view such a limitation of the credit was naturally 
most. efficient, in that it averted a catastrophic over- 
production.“ 

It is significan that the rate of discount was 
raised May l-st to 7°/, and has remained so high 
ever since 


The present aconomic crisis. Decrease of production 
and fall of prices. 


In describing the course of the crisis we must 

base ourselves almost exclusively on Englich sour- 
ces of information, owing to the absence of Ameri- 
can statistical material. Judging by the informa- 
tion viven by the ,.Kconomist* the crisis developed 
very slowly: op bial tried to send the surplus 
of its goods to the world market, that is why the 
export of the United States continued to increase 
up to October 1920, and the possiblity of a greater 
economic catastrophe was averted by the organised 
action of the larger capital. Nevertheless the fall 
in the prices and unemployment attained really 
monstrous proportions. 
; We have already given figures in regard to. 
the dimensions of the reduction of the production 
for the period from spring to autumn of 1920. In 
September the .Beonomist® says: .Trade and industry! 
are@nost irregular.s In October .the number of 
annulled orders are increasing rapidly, the reserves 
in the stores instead of diminishing, are increasing. 
The public refuses to buy.- In November the con- 
sumption of cotton fell lower than it) had ever 
been since August 1014 (see the differant numbers 
of the . Economist"). The crisis is greatly influencing 
the cotton industry. The toxtile factories ave closing 
one after another.” (The Times, 23-X11.) 

The crisis affected also the manufacture of 
automobiles, which had developed so greatly during 
the war. 

The Ford enterprises of world-wide renown 
were closed in the beginning of the year because 
the storehouses contained ready but unsold auto- 
mobiles to the sum of 25 million dollars. 

»L'Information* (December 20-th. 1920) thus 
depicts the general state of affuirs just before the 
advent of the New Year. 

»The Europeans are now experiencing a feeling 
of satisfaction at the thought that the United States, 
a country abounding in gold and products, the 
creditor of the whole world, the only country in 
which gold is in circulation — begins to suffer like 
all the other nations,, but oh, the ireny of fate! to 
suffer not from penury, but from its wealth. The 
United States are suffering at present from the 
acute decline of their commerce which in con- 
nection with the approaching winter fs revealing 
all the symptoms Of a progressive aggravation. 
The number of bankruptcies is increasing day. by 
day. The Stock Exchange is demoralised. The 
export, so flourishing during tho war, is rapidly 
falling,—true, with the exception of the export of 
food staffs and raw materials; a catastrophic fall 
of the prices tn all the branches of public economy 
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is causing the despair not only of the factory 
owner, but of the farmer os well. The crisis has 
especially exercised its influence over the industry; 
the latter is in its turn weekly dismissing the 
workers and reducing the productiun, ‘in view of 
the diminution of orders not enly in the country 
itself, but abroad also. Fabulous sums invested in 
interest bearing papers at the rate of exchange of 
six-months ago ure immobilised, as these papers 
do not find purchasers even at considerably reduced 
prices.“ 

The fall of the prices on the American market 
acquired great son eft in 1920. The general 
figures give the following picture: 


. »otatiet, road- Bureau 
Year Month paar pean mm ier 
1913 _ 100 100 100 
1920 January: . . 226 2.272 248 
1920 May herbert S 216,4 pL (4 
1920 August... 200 105,7 262 
1920 September . 183 184 250 
1020 October... 170 170 paz 
1920 December. . — 141 


We have no more symptomatic Sgures. But 
by the notices in the Times we are able to follow 
the course of the extremely rapid fall of the prices 
of separate goods. 


R rs ©e $3 
Be ok tae ons sea ge Bee 
J] ° 
Sm! Ge Oo fan Sly & 
1920 Nov. 14-th. 202 03.5 &70 90.40 7.23 5.12 15.85 15 44.50 
1021 March 10-th. 179.5 84 7.00 12.55 56.34 5.13 £1.45 12 29.- 


These yoods ure noted down not accurding to 
n certain system, but only in the order they are 
set down in the weekly reports of the Times. The 
figures show the monstrous fall of the prices, espe- 
cially for copper, iron and wool. 

The manufactured articles do not» submit to 
such comparative statistics. But here also the fall 
of the prices Was at least the sume, especially of 
the prices for clothes, shoes, furniture, ete. where 
nthe strike of the purchasers“ showed Itself more 
acutely. 

It is interesting that in face of such a colossal 
full of the prices American capitalism displayed an 
extraordinary stubborn power of resistance. It is 
true, the number of bankruptcies was doubled, but 
there were no crashes of banks or large-capital 
enterprises. Some of the banks it is true, were 
pads tre to stop payment because the farmers re- 
fused to bring their produce to the murkets’ at the 
diminished prices. The number of bankruptcies and 
the dimensiona of the bankrupt concerns were 
approximately three times greater in the autumn of 
1920 than in 1919, but we do not find here the 
gigantic crash which formerly generally accompa- 
nied such a fall of the prices. The colossal organi- 
sations of American pital, the close contact 
betwech the banking vad the industrial capital. 
did not admit of any deeper upheavals. As reyords 
the petty trade and industry it must be specially 
marked, that the prices fell much slower there 
than in the large trade. 
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According'to ,the Federal Reserve Board Bulle- 
tin“ for January, the prices for instance, of foodsttffs 
fell in the Unired States in November 1920: in the 
wholesale trades by 8'/,%, in the retail trade only 
by 2%/,%; this ehabled the petty shopkeepers to 
get rid of their supplies without superfluous los- 
ses. But the whole burden of the crisis fell on the 
working class. 


The crisis and the working class. 


During the war the American working class 
passed through a period of favourable trade condi- 
tions. Everything. tends to show that the material 
conditions of life of the American working class 
had improved during that time. I have no. precise 
data on the subject at my disposition. The immi- 
gration of unskilled workers that is to say of cheap 
labour force had practically ceased; the new crisis 
fell the heavier on the Aierican working class. 

This crisis is revealing itself chiefly in a 
colossal unemployment. The pumber of unemployed 
was estimated to be 4 milllons by the end of the 
year. In view of the absence of a workers insurance 
in the U. 8S. we cannot obtain the precise infor- 
mation on this subject, as in England and Ger- 
many. At any rate the unemployment in the U. S. 
is colossal. At the same time there is also a consi- 
derable number of proletarians working only half 
time. 

In Connection with the unemployment Ame- 
‘rican capitalism has greatly reduced the wage pay. 

All the American and English papers are full of 
communications respecting the reduction of therwage 
pay at the rate of 10 to 40%. On u par with this, 
piece work isj;being introduced iv such branches 
where labour bas been hitherto remunerated on 
the principle ef working hours, for instance 
in the tailor business. Furthermore the capitalists 
are carryny an attack against the system of 
closed shop,” which compels them to receive only 
industrially anganised workers insome of the enter- 
prises. Finally, there is the law ayainst the freedom 
of strikes. We have not got the full text of the 
law, Which has entered into force in the beginning 
of April. It was passed by the Senate in December 
of last year under the nane of: ,.Poindexter Iaw uga- 
inst the strike ~ According to the data of Interna- 
tional Bureau of Labour it was the military industry 
that had created and’ defended this law. It pur- 
yorted to create oa special legal .protection* for 
the workers who wish to work and chiefly to 
ensure the normal functioning of the transport. The 
Jaw prescribes Draconian penalties up tu ten years 
of prison. : 

The regulations of the law (which we do not 
cite here for lack of space) are such that their 
direct application permits the instigation of law pro- 
ceedings ogainst every leader of a strike and striker. 
In other words the American capitalists have started 
a war on all the fronts against the working class. 
And they are meeting with success. 

But what is the position of the working class 
in this struggle? 

It is necessary to remark that among the 
Ainerican workers one does not observe the unani- 
mous organised resistance which the working class 
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of England is displaying now. We are meeting 
daily f the English capitalist press notices regar- 
ding the consent of the workers to the reductions 
of the wage pay and even in some cases the wore 
Kers are proposing the same on their own initiative. 
The capitalist ne is naturally searching first of 
all for facts which might be useful to capitalism: 
but in the American papers *) available to us, 
although we do find communications regarding 


‘separate instances of acute struggle, we see no 


indications of un organised struggle such as has 
engaged the whole working class of England. Not- 
withstanding the greatest development of capitalism, 
the class consciousness of the proletariat of the 
United States has attained a very low level; other- 
wise how cguld it have happened for instance that 
millions of workers should fave given their votes 
at the last presidential elections to such a glaringly 
expressed type of a reactionary as Harding? How 
could it have happened that the leader of the or- 
ganised workers was S. Gompers, a man whose 
anti-proletarian sentences are published in italics 
even by the capitalist press; the same Gompers 
who left the yellow International because the latter 
was _,too revolutionary” for him; the same Gompers 
who publicly censured the appeal of the transport 
workers protesting against the sending of war 
munitions to Poland? 

~It is quite possible* says Gompers .that the 
Polish invasion was undertaken as thea only means 
of averting the offensive organised by the Soviet 
government. Moreover, the present Polish govern- 
ment is, may be, the most democratic in Eutope.* 
(New Republic, November 15-th. 1920). 

How could it have happened that the hero of 
the American social democracy, the imprisoned E. 
Debs, whom the ,humane philosophers Wilson 
would not allow to leave the prison even as a can- 
didate to the Presidency, how could Debs have 
asserted publicly: if you had brought the American 
Socialist: Party to Lenin's programme, you would 
have killed the party?" How could he have been 
against any attempt at an armed class struggle? 
Hlow could it have come to, pass that in a country 
of the most ruthless class inconsistencies, in a 
country where De Leon had intercepted the most 
important elements of the Bolshevist doctrine— 
there are three Communist sects, but no Coimmu- 
nist mass party? 

What is the cause of this inconsistency 
betwech the fact of a colossal class antogonism on 
the one hand and such a weak class consciousness 
of the American proletariat on the other? 

It is no cusy matter to give un unswer to 
this question which is so important te the whole 
course of the world revolution. We think that the 
answer will be given -by the internal discord 
among the proletariat, the sharp difference between 
the conditions of life and she idevlogy of the 
separate workers stratifications. 

We shall endeavour to explain this briefly. 

The American proletariat possesses a labonr 
aristocracy. The latter consists of skilled workers 
organised in unions; they enjoy a monopolist 


®) Wo have read The Communist, The Toller, Industrial 
Worker, The World, Advance, and the radical bourgeois Nation 
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position in the ctosed shidps; by means: of high 
initiation fees they make it difficult for new 
members to join their union; they despise the 
.unorganised lumpenproletariat.« Trey consider 
themselves the aristocrats of the working class, 
leading the lives of petty bourgeois, fencing 
themselves off from the general. mass of workers. 
The second stratum, which has become separated 
from the general mass of the proletariat is the 
group of immigrated foreignens, who have no 
intention of encing their lives as American wage 
workers, but who are striving at whatever cost to 
savegas soon as possible enough money to buy*a 
piece of land in the home country and to farm it: 
as small landed proprietors. The third stratum in- 
cludes the most militant elements—it is composed 
of acclimatized immigrants, unskilled or partly 
skilled workers, The coloured races occupy a 
special position, {up to quite recent times they 
were not allowed in principle to join the unions. 
The conditions of pay and of the mode of life of 
the aboye described stratifications of the prolet- 
ariat are so different that it is very difficult to 
weld these groups’ together on the basis of a 
homogeneous class policy. 

he growth of the class consciousness is 
impeded by the circumstance that it is not so 
dificult for. the ablest representatives of the 
American working class to jein the class of petty 
bourgeois orto enter the circle of persons 
exercising the .free professions“—it is much easier 
than In Europe. The absence of the need of a 
qualification for the occupying of any function, the 
great number of educational institutions, which 
ger the necessary instruction und training for 
ecoming an engineer, luwyer, doctor and the pos- 
sibility of rising above the level of the working 
class by means of a skilful speculation or some 
invention-—all this induces the best minds of the 
American proletariat to seek their well-being, not 
in the conditions of a class strugyle in the ranks 
of the proletariat, but in the endeavour to pass on 
to a higher rung of the social ladder along the 
individualist read. 

In conclusion it must be noted that the high 
level of material prosperity of the American 
qualified workers which has been rising ever 
higher during whole decades (with the exception 
of the first dicaas of the nineteenth century) has 
pestaly concurred most of all in the fact that in 
he United States the revolutionary class consci- 
ousness has not attained the requisite development. 
True, there have been instanees of frequent cruel 
and sharp coilisions but there was no revolutionary 
proletariat as a whole class. At the present moment 
n fierce struggle is guing on chlelly around the 
sueutign of the ,closed shop.“ As an indicator of 
the obduracy with which the bourgeoisie is 
conducting the struggle may serve the fact that 
the Bethlehem Steel Company is refusing to sign 
agreements with their contractors in New York 
and Philadelphia who do not agree with the 
principles of ,open shops“ *). Capitalism is trying 
to destroy the hated system of ,closed shop.“ We 
wish it success, because this would mean a step 
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forward on the road to the uniting of the prolet- 
ariat. But the American proletariat will become 
revolutionary only when the United States will be 
drawn into the European capitalist crisis, when 
American capital will not be able to ensure to the 
proletariat the coustomary high’ level of the 
material conditions of existence, when it will be 
impossible to allay the present crisis painlessly. 


The Imperialist attempt to solve the crisis. 


The causes of the actual economic 4risis are 
of two kinds: on the one hand they evolve but of the 
«normal* course of capitalist productions A crisis 
usually follows a period H} favouralile — trade 
conditions. On the other hand the crisis ix rendered 
more acute by the economic breakdown tof conti- 
nental Enrope—a breakdown which we havedescribed 
in Ne 14 of our journal. The = situation of the 
United States in comparison to Europe issnalogous 
to that of England in comparison to cputinental 
Europe. The United States cannot sell their goods 
at the European markets because the countries 
ruined by the war would like to purchase but 
they have nothing to sell. Hence the devaluation of 
the currency of the whole world; a colossal aio on 
American currency, Which leads to the result’ that 
the American goods cannot compete on the ,world 
market, even more than that, the goods of the 
countries with a low rate of exchange are competing 
with the American goods within the Jimits of the 
United States. This agio on American currency 
has greatly incrtfSed after the war and it is 
continuing even now, notwithstanding the acute 
crisis trough which the United States is passing. 

The rate of exchango of the dollar in com parison 
with the currency of the other principal countries 


amounted on March 2i-at. 1921 (The Times) to: 
Meney, exchange: Taxed unit. Parity. es esd 
London, stip. term. Ip. 4.88.23 3.02 
Amsterdam, short 

term .. » 100 d. 40.20 34.716 
Russian roubles . . 100 r. 01.46 0.50 
Paris, short term 100 fr. 19.30 5.06 
Berlin (telegraph) . 100mrks. 24.80 1.60 
Christiania... . 100 kr. 26.30 4.05 
Stockholm — . ., 100 ,, 26.80 = 22.00 
Copenhagen. . .. 100 ,, 19.30 17.30 
Rome . «gate wc $00 lire. 19.30 4.05 
Montreal on London 

(telegr. draft) Ip. 4.86.28 4.48 


We see that the currency of all the Kuropean 
countries even that of. the rich neutral Holland has 
preatly fallen in comparison with the dolar; in 
respect to pounds sterling the decrease amounts to 
over 20°, the Italian lira is quoted at 18°/, of its 
value, the Mark about 7%; ‘the rate of exchange 
of the East Kuropean countries, for instance, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland has sunk to 1% of the nominal 
value. . 

It is quite comprehensible that under these 
conditions the normal sale of American goods in 
the above mentioned countries iy almost iinpossible. 
Out of all the courtries of the world only Japan 
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and Switzerland have a full-value currency in com- 
pei with the United States; the currency of 
Janada is almost on a par, as well as that of some 
of the South American states. But the population 
‘and the purchasing capacity of these countries are 
tov insignificant for the United States export. 

Amerinan ee has made an attempt, in the 
same way v6 the English capital, to support the 
purchasing power of the foreign countries iy inves- 
ting American capital in foreign enterprises. The 
United States have become the world banker. Du- 
ring the war American capital was mostly invested 
in the state loans of the allied countries: the debts 
of the countries of the Entente amount approxi- 
mately to 15 milliard dollars. After the war almost 
all the countries and towns, as well as the larger 
joint stock enterprises knocked at the doors of the 
American money market and begged for a loan. If 
we look through the communications in tne Lco- 
nomist for the last six months, we shall find the 
names of almost al} the countries of the world as 
debtors of America: the states of South America, 
the Belgian railways, Danish towns, English banks, 
»completely trustworthy enterprises paying 8°/ 
interest.“ The direct investment of American capital 
is also widely practised. Formerly the European 
capitalists owned American shares and bonds, at 
present’ the American capitalists are buying up 
shares and enterprises throughout the whole of 
Europe, and paying fabulously low prices. One 
million dollars is eyual in Central Isurope to 25 
million liras, or 60 milliun Marks, or 600 million 
_ Austrian krons, ete. 

In this way in spite of the bad trade condi- 
mons and unfavourable exchange American capital 
succeeded in obtaining that the export remained 
unchanged during the first period of the crisis. In 
October 1920 the expert of the United States was 
higher than ever. Only in November an abrupt 
full began; the export was 67 million dollars less 
than in 1919. Since that time affairs are going on 
in the same way from month to month. 

The investing of capital in foreign enterprises, 
the danger of the loss of the European market in 
consequence of the disorganisation of the European 
public economy— all this compels the United States 
to carry on a world policy in spite of:)the resis- 
tance vf sume of the conservative circles! All the 
attempts‘to retur. to the old American continental 

olicy, all attempts to ,ffence oneself off from 
Surope, suffer u defeat befote the exactions of 
economic necessity. At the present moment the 
United States is the most imperialist Power in the 
world! 

In order to complete the picture we must 
stop to consider clesely the facts, which characte- 
rise this American |mperialism and the tendencies 
of the latter. In substance it does not differ in 
anything from British and German imperialism, 
except perhaps by {ts still remaining false pacific 
pees ogy. During the last five years, ever since 

e Americans are occupying Haiti, the American 
soldiers and sailors have killed 8250 men according 
to the official data of the Ministry of Marine. Under 
the sound of Wilson's pathetic speeches on the 
rights of peoples“ the United States have occupied 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica and introduced a mili- 
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tary dictatorship in these states. (Labour Leader, 
21—X --1920). Militarism is revealing itself ever 
more acutely, both on land and on sea. The United 
States withdrew from the League of Nations because 
they would not submit té the hegemony of England. 
At present the United States are on the surest 
way to become the strongest military power in 
the world. They are entering into a conflict which 
is acquiring ap ever more acute form with the 
two other world powers:: England and Japan (we 
cannot consider Franee a world) power in spite of 
her high sounding policy). Affairs have reached a 
point when America is seriously looking forward 
to the possibility of an Anglo-American war. 

What is the cause of Anglo-American antago- 
nism? 

‘First of all the question of the war debts. 
The cautivus United States lent money for carrying 
on the war to England directly—chiefly to England 
and the latter supplied France, Italy, Belgium, ete. 
Under the present unfavourable rate of exchange 
these debts are now laying an extremely heavy 
burden on the countries of continental Kurope. 
The*demands of England to these countries are 
suffering a considerable risk. France's ruthless 
attitude towards Germany is partly due to the 
fact that she is oppressed by her debts to England. 
Therefore the English politician Keynes in his book 
on the peace of Versailles proposed as the only 
way of solving the question that America should 
annul her, demands to all the allies and debtors, 
that England should do the same in respect to 
the continental countries of Europe, while France 
should reduce her demands for the indemnisation 
of her war losses to the proportions which would 
be acceptable to Germany. However, the semi- 
official attempt of England to obtain the consent 
of the United States for the carrying out of this 
financial plan met with a decisive refusal. e The 
capitalist rulers of the United States are in no 
wise inclined to sacrifice their milliards in order 
to restore Suropean capitalism. This is to our 
advantage, but Iingland was put out by this fiasco. 

On the other hand the United States is 
displeased with Europe: ,,.Burope has fallen in the 
eyes of all, respectabe Americans’, in view of her 
constant wars and revolutions and her non-desire 
to implant a peaceful industry“ and so on. (The 
Nation, November 6-th. 1920). 

The activities of the League of Notions are 
to a still greater degreee the displeasure 
of the United States especially by the mandate for 
Nesopotainia which was given to England and the 
mandate given to Japan for the possession of the 
former German cable-station on the isle of Yap, 
and also for the possession of the German cables. 
The United States is interested in Mesopotamia 
chiefly on account of the latter’s oil fields. November 
26-th. of last year the United States. protested 
sharply against the Mesopotamian mandate ‘for 
England. At first sight it is difficult to understand 
why the United States, the largest producer of oil 
in the world, should protest so strongly.on the 
subject of Mesopotamia. But at present oll is the 
only commodity which in bpte of the crisis is in 
great demand on the market; therefore its price is 
continuing to increase in spite of the geneval fall 
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of the prices in the world market. The American 
Shean of oil (kerosene) js utterly unable to 

ecp time with the rapid increase of the number 
of automobiles: Matters have become still more 
complicated by the fact that British capital has 
secretly ele up or taken possession of the oil 
areas lying beyond the limits of the United States 
territory, including the Mexican oil fields. The 
Kituation was described by Senator Mackellar in 
the Senate January lest, 1921. .Great Britain receives 
from the United States about 8% of the oil for 
her commercial and military fleet at a price 
varying from 10 shillings to 13 shillings and 4 pence 
per barrel, while she herself is supplying American 
ships in the Near East at the price of £ 2 to 
£ 3.0.6. per barrel. America possesses © only 
1/6 of the world reserves of oil, but she! consumes 
approximately 3/4 of the’ world output.“ 'Mackellar 
ee alist of the British oil possessions: ~large arcas* 
in| Persia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, India and smaller 
fidids in Canada, the East Indies, producing almost 
1/A of the world output. He adds: Great Britain 
or her citizens are greatly interested in the oil 
fields of Mexico, the United States, Russia, China, 
the East Indies and other countries: this circum- 
stance permits her to control almost half of the 
world output of oil. The orator remarks that under 
the actual consumption the American reserves will 
be exhausted approximately within 15 to 30 years, 
because England is grasping the diminishing 
American reservés while kecping her own untouched. 
The United States have sufficient power to .press 
England to the wall“ by refusing to grant permission 
for her to purchase American oil. England asserts 
that she cannot pay her debts to America, while 
at the same time she is buying up the oil fields 
of the whole world. 

But Mackellar was surpassed by Mr. Phelan, 
a democrat from California, who said that the 
Englishmen, ,,are imitating the Huns.“ When they 
appealed to America to help during the war, saying 
that they were ,in a fix,“ they simultancously 
began to purchase oil flelds in foreign countries: 
they obtained from America 4 milliard dollars (one 
millard pounds sterling) and used their own money 
in order to monopolise the world output of oil. 

Mr. Phelan en passed over to the Japanese 
question. In California the Japanese are buying 
kerosene from the British Company at the price of 
10 shillings the barrel, while the Californians have 
to pay 13 shillings and 4 pence. A limit will be laid 
to the acquisition of the Californian oil field by the, 
English by the passing of a general bill ,,against 
foreigners.“ The orator mysteriously mentioned an 
,»underground sources“ through which he had obtai- 
ned information regarding a recent meeting of 
English and Japanese representatives at which the 
Japanese were being instigated to oppose bill 
as being ,,cause for war.“ 

In view of such an acute state of affars it is 
not surprising that one of the most aristocratic of 
American papers ,,The Nation’ speaks openly of 
the possibility of an Anglo-American war (The 
»lTimes.“ February 6-th. ah 

The English are trying by all means to mollify 
the displeasure of the United States in regard to 
the oil question—but evidently without success (see 
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Barker’s article on .,World oil reserves in the Uni- 
ted States in the November issue of the +,,Con- 
temporary Review“ and other English papery). This 
displeasure has increased under the influenceof the 
Anglo-Japancse alliance. The: results are to the face: 
an ever increasing armament on the land and on 
the sea. We have already mentioned the gigantic 
shipbuilding programme of America; it is being 
carried out without respite especially after the pro- 
position on the part of America (made probably 
only for form's sake) regarding the cessation of all 
military construction for a whole year, had been 
rejected by Japan. At the end of 1920 the Senate 
assed a resolution to reinforce the Panama Canal 
y constructions supplied with the strongest artil- 
lery in the world ck cunktarter Zeitung, Dec. 31-st. 
1920). The work for the preparation of military 
technical means ig continuing, liquids as well as 
gases producing an absolutely deathly effect, are 
being manufactured. The United States are striving 
to create bases on all the seas and they are car- 
rying on an imperialist world policy in the spirit 
of old times. They are protesting against the ces- 
sion of the isle of Yap to Japan and entering into 
an agreement with Portugal for the right of crea- 
ting an American marine base on the Azores, etc. 

But they have directed their chief attention 
to the countries which are as yet on the threshold 
of capitalist development, without being at the 
same time colonies of some European state, such 
as South America and China. America wishes to 
guarantee for herself the possession of these states 
as colonies and then not only to metal herself 
from ,,sick“ Europe by a wall of high custom du- 
ties or if necessary by prohibiting all import—but 
to fence herself off froin all import. on the part of 
countries with a low rate of exchange. Such is the 
economic significance of the victory of the republi- 
can party at the clections, such is the inner mea- 
ning of Harding's policy, i. e. of the policy of large 
American capitalism which like England and Ger- 
many of pre-war times has but one issue at present, 
the policy of imperialism. 

What is the prognosis of the economic future 
of the United States? 

We presume that the highest point of the cri- 
sis has been attained already, symptoms of impro- 
vement of the economic conditions are to be obser- 
ved, One may say with assurance that, owing to 
the collossal wealth of the country, imperialist 
capitalism will be able to ene with the crisis, But 
notwithstanding all this wealth in spite of the effi- 
cacity of the policy which is seeking in South Ante- 
rica and China compensation for the loss of the 
European markets—the restoration. of American 
yublic economy is impossible if the breakdown of 
perce capitalism should continue at the former 
rate. The future must lead inevitably to a collisifn 
between three world powers—the United States, 
England and Japan—a collision which is called forth 
by the efforts of cach of these countries to acquire 
possession cf the as yet healthy elements of the 
world public economy. This second world war will 
call forth then a crisis of the capitalist countrics 
similar to the lone which has at present taken hold 
of continental Europe. 
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The farine Transport Industry. 


Its Organisation, Problems and Possibilities. 


By TOM BARKER. 


Delegate Marine Transport Workers, Buenos Aires and New York. Port Workers Federation of Argentina. 
Federation Obrera Regional Argentina, 


N the days before the European War, the shipping 
| industry was largely in the hands of the British 
Empire. England was the great carrying country, 
and after her ranked Germany, which was 
speedily penetrating the domain of the ship-owners 
of the United Kingdom. 

With the end of the war came the entire 
reshuffling of the positions of the yreat maritime 
nations. The peace treaty deprived Germany of by 
far the greater part of her fleet, leaving her, for 
the most part, vessels of less than 1.000 tons 
register, and the Austrian-Hungarian flect of a 
million and a hal! of tons was seized mh and 
placed under the Italian or the Inter-Allied flags. 

The submarine warfare on the part of the 
Central Powers more than counteracted the feverish 
building in British ship-yards for we find that 
merchant tonnage of the United Kingdom had 
declined from 18.892.000 tons in June, 1914, to 
18.113.000 tons ir June, 1920, a loss of 781.000 tons. 
Included in the post-war figures are many seized 
German liners and cargo steamers. The United Sta- 
tes on the other hand made tremendous strides in 
ship-building duying the years 1916-1920. United 
States tonnage jncreased from 2.027.000 tons in 
June, 1914, to 1%2.406.000 tons in June, 1920, an 
increase of more than 10.379.000 tons. According to 
an article by Gustavus Myers in the ,New York 
Times Current: History“ for January, 9921, the 
United States Shij ping Board hopes to have 18.000.000 
tons of shipping flying the Stars and Stripes.“ 
Although the Japanese were participants in the 
world war, their remoteness saved them from the 
more destructive side of the submarine warfare. 
Their ship-building yards were also busy, and their 
tonnage advanced enormously, su they were left in 
the latter days of the war with an almost unchal- 
lenged monopoly of the Fastern carrying trade. 
»The Rising Sun* of the Japanese bourgeoisie became 
a familiar sight in every port of any importance. 

World tonnagg has increased inthe years 
1914-1920 from 49 million tons to 57 million tons 
in 1920. In 1914 The United Kingdom owned 41.6 
per cent of the world’s ships while the United Sta- 
tes possessed at that time leas than 6 per cent of 
the oean-going traffic. In 1920, the United 
Kingdom's proportion had fallen to 34 per cent, 
while that of the United States had increased to 
nearly 30 per cent. That includes -nearly one fifth 
of deep-water shipping. The British Empire drove 
tht German commercial fleets from the sea during 


the war, but ended it with a greater and more 
uals rival in the field than they had in the 
irst blobdy days of August, 1914. 


The United States Shipping Board. 


The two greatest marine organisations in the 
world are the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom and the United States Shipping Board. The 
former was tremendously powerful in the pre-war 
days and are still exercising zreat power in the trade 
routes of the world today. It is a- combination of 
great shipping companies whose interests lock and 
interlock. They are not merely interested in carrying 
cargo and passengers, but in ship construction and 
repairs, oil undertakings, steel, iron and coal, cable 
companies, bondholders associations, canal boards, 
tea companies and other innumerable concerns in 
all the corners m the earth. 

The Unked States Shipping Board was 
established by act of Congress} on September 7, 
1916. It was not designed as a war measure although 
war conditions were largely r¢sponsible for its 
creation. With the advent of America into the 
World War in April, 1917, the aims of the Shipping 
Board were stynulated by the imperative-need for 
the conveyance of millions of soldiers from one side 
of the Atlantic to the other, and the transportation 
of their food, arms and munitions. Conyress set 
aside the sum of 3.671.000.000 for the building of 
3.164 ships of 17.515.000 deadweight tons. In less 
than 18 months the number of American shipbuilding 
yards increased from 61 to 341, the number of 
workers in the yards from 75.000 workers to 
350.000. In 1918, more than 3.000.000 gross tons 
of oceangoing ships were constructed in American 
yards, which was 25 per cent. more than thertotal 
construction of all other countries combined for 
the same period. 

The United States Shipping Board is now, by 
far, the biggest single corporation in the Uniled 
States, and by far the greatest power in the world 
of shipping and ocean transport. It is almost three 
times the size of the Steel Corporation and six 
times the size of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

A trade war is now imminent. between tho 
countries engaged in International Transport. Tho 
main struggle will come between the Shipping 
Board and the British Chamber of Shippiag. Tho 
rising coal.export trade of the U. S. is herpes 
During the year 1914, the United States exporte 
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to 22 countries less than 940.000 tons of coal, but 
during the year 1920 the exports had risen to more 
than 7.690.000 tons, In fact during that year, 27.000 
‘tons of American coal was Janded in the United 
Kingdom. 

American shipping and coal interests are 
woven tightly together, and the steady increase of 
jcargo coal will increase the earning capacity of 
American ships, which will carry coal instead of 
ballast, ae will be the lot of the British ships 
who are losing their grip on the coal trade. The 
British ships are going to make many trips in bal- 
last, when their earning capacity will be nil. This 
struggle, will involve all the smaller natiena- 
lities. 

Many forces have been operating to complicate 
‘this important industry of late. THe opening of the 
‘canal at Panama has saved already millions of ship 
miles, and inoreasod the advantageous economic 
position of the United States. [t has deeressed by 
over 50 per cent the distance between the Chilean 
jnitrate ports and the Eastern ports of the North 
| Atlantic Coast. It has abolished nearly all the 
dangers of the low latitude of Gap Horn. Jt has 
shortened the distance between Buenos Aires and 
San Francisco, between New Orleans and Yokobama. 
Kiel Canal is also operating now on a comimercial 
basis having crased to be one of the strategic points 
of aggressive German ;capitalism. 

Gil fuel is cheaper than coal. Sixty five per 
cent of American war-time built ships burh oil. At 
the erd of this year this percentage will amount 
to over 75 per cent. Oil burning ships carry more 
cargo than coal-burners, and need a far less number 
of men it the engine-room department. British 
ships are mostly old, and the motive power on the 
greater number of the ships is coal. The United States 
shipping will have a great advantage over the English 
shipping. Great Britain is now building oil-burners 
andrefitting many ships with oil-bunkers and scrapping 
the old methods. The procuring of oil fuel in suffictnt 
quantities for commercial purposes, is a great problem 
both for American and British capitalists. The presence 
of British troops in the Caucasus and Mesopotamia 
in the past year only showed how anxious the 
british Government is to aid its capitalists in the 
ceming competitive struggle between the shipping 
‘amalgamations of the two countries. The transition 
to oil must create a catastrophic unemployment in 
the coal industry. 

The British marine workers get at present 
about two-thirds of the wages whieh are paid in 
American ships. The British sailor also works twelve 
hours a day at sea while the American only works 
eight. The British shipowner secing the attempts 
of their American competitors to reduce wages to 
enable them, in this direction, to meet the forcign 
competition, are already commencing a campaign 
to reduce the wages of their workers from £14 to 
£10a month. All other nationalities are doing the 
same thing. : 

Since the war period there have beed great 
improvements in the loading and unloading of 
cargo. In September, 1920, the-steamer_ ,Lewis 
Luckenbach“ loaded at Baltimore 12.516 tons of 
coal, contained in 274 rail-road cars in six and a 
quarter hours, 
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As an example of the decreased staff necessary 
for manning ships I recall last year while being in 
the port of Kristiania the arrival of the largest 
motor shipin the world, the ,Afrika* of Copenhagen. 
When she arrived the crew struck and they were 
sent back to Denmark. Sho was boycotted by the 
workers in Kristiania, and the officers and engineers, 
without the’ help of a single motorman, oiler, or 
seaman, took her from Norway to the port. of 
Lisbon in Portugal. Eight men ran the ship, which 
if she had been a coal burner would have required 
at least 40 men. Thus we see the day coming when 
the largest ships will be almost purely mechanical. 

Besides the United States have had very l:ttle 
experience in passenger traffic. On the Western Ovean 
they can be pater on the fingers of one band. 
There are only two -ships on the important New 
Yerk-West Coast service, and one on the,run from 
the Atlantic Coast to the cities of the Rivef Plate. 
To Australia from San Francisco they have only 
three pajsenger ships, while New Zealand alone 
has as many as five engaged in the regular car- 
riage of passengers, But the alliance with the 
Hamburg-American line places into the credit ac- 
count of the Americans a vast experience of pas- 
senger carrying. 

The war ended in November, 1918, but for 
fully a year and a half the ocean routes were very 
busy. There were millions of soldiers to be repat- 
riated from the battlefields to the United States, 
Great Britain and her Dominions and also foodstuffs 
for starving Europe. The marine unions took advan-- 
tage of their position to demand higher wages and 
better conditions. The ship-owners were making 
enormous profits and did not seriously oppose the 
marine unions for better standards of life. 

In the middle of 1920 tonnage began to find 
freights slackening down. Ships began to tie up and 
discharge their crews. THe price of freights. fell 
very quickly indeed. Coal freights out from Ame- 
rican ports declined very rapidly. Freights from 
the Atlantic ports to the harbours of France fell 
from £ 25 in November, 1919, to £13 in Octo 
ber, 1920. From\the same ports to Rotterdam the 
freights declined during the same period from ¢ 23 
to £ 9, while those to the Italian ports have 
been lowered from £27 to £14. By the end 
of 1920, millions of tons of shipping steod idle. In 
an out-of-the-way port like Wellington, New Zealand, 
no less-than 200.000 tons of overseas shipping is 
laid up. In all the ports of the United States there 
are many ships idle while their crews are discharged 
and being fed from soupkitchens in the public streets 
of great ports. The men who faced the submarine 
worfare, and risked their lives a thousand times for 
the exploiters are now sleeping, on park- benches, 
and eating wherever they can obtain food. The 
ruling classes do not worry about them, as the police 
force have that work to do. The gaol-cells are full 
of these men. 

Marine thansport is now the vulnerable point 
in the armour of the capitalist class, it is the stra- 
tegic point where the advanced workers must orga- 
nise to construct the world upon a Communist 
basis. With an intense discontent prevailing in all 
ports and ships among the warkers it is now casy 
to create a new form of industrial organisatior that 
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can meet, with enthusiasm and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the leading sections, alf the requirements 
of the Communist Republics of the World. The 
good times that the marine workers enjoyed—Such 
as they were—during the days of the war have 
permanently gone. 

The Masters m Ocean Transport have streng- 
thened enormously their power and holdings in 
the past ten years. In conjunction’ with their ship- 
ping interests, they have a stranglehdld on the 
more economically backward countries of the East, 
and of South Americas. The port and ships workers 
organisations declined in influence and prestige. There 
has hardly been one forward movement made in ma- 
rine union circles since the beginning of the war. The 
Yellow International Seafarers Federation has fpde- 
rated no one. It is at er organisation, and helengs 
to the employers and their institution, the League 
of Nations. The port workers are affiliated to the 
International Transport Workers Federation. Both 
of these institutions are part of the Amsterdam 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

With the coming ofa great maritime struggle 
between the shipowners of the various countries 
the workers ere going to be driven into a much 
more precarious position than they are in even now 
in these black days of unemployment and poverty. 
The corporations that win the struggle will be 
those who can dispense with the use of the most 
labour power, and who are the most strongly 
entrenched. The use of oil displaces vast numbers 
of men. Automatic: loaders and cranes do away 
with the necessity. for) dock workers and coal 
workers. Deisel mofor sips do not nerd boilers, 
nor do they need bilernfakers, nor boiler-repairers. 
The existing uniens and their precious Federations 
have not the slightest idea how they are to get 

ver widespread changes in the industrial field. 
he only thing that they have to suggest to their 
members is to demand unemployed doles from 
their respective yovernments. These Federations 
encourage international scabbery, and have not a 
single act to point to where they have acted as 
the thing that they claim to be. Wherever there 
have been acts of solidarity it has beensthe action 
of the rank and file of the membership taking into 
their own hands the determination of some necessary 
action. No efforts have been made to standardise 
conditions or remuneration aboard ships, and no action 


has heeg taken to give a foreign ship status or 
standings in overseas ports. The action of the 
Jolly Dehige for instance, was one good action 


amongst many had enes and was the result of the 
enthusiasm of members of the workers, who took 
action in spite of their Federation. 

ln England we have recently the case of 
seamen and the dockers of the Bristol Channel 
fighting one another for certain work and striking 
against each other, although! they are both 
affiliated to the same Transport Workers lederation. 
We saw in the strike of Jast yehr of the Innish 
marine workers that blackleg Dahish ships Were 
handled in overseas ports by organisations who 
belonged both to the Seafarers and the I. T. K. 
‘These International Banquetting Societies—for they 
are nothing else—are only excuses for squandering 
money collected from their starving and unemployed 
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members. They are aseandal to the Labour movement 
and it is the duty of the Provisional Council of Red 
Trade. Unions to fight them and their inefficiency 
to the last ditch. There can be no compromise. It 
is not merely the outlook of these organisations 
that we have to fight, but the entire lack of social 
structure, their entire uselessness ig the strugyle 
of a revolutionary epoch. 

They promoté nationalism. Their leaders have 
no hapes beyond the champagne glass and the 
trussed turkey. When we read of the nine course 
banquet of the Amsterdam International at the 
Holborn Restaurant in London and the dinner given 
by Mr. Havelock Wilson, Member of Parliament 
and Commander of the Order of the British Empire, 
and the National Seamens and Firemens Union of 
(ireat Britain and the invitations issued by Mr. Damm, 
secretary of the International Seafarers Federation, 
whereat many of the great lights of the International 
Plutocracy, and Mr. Cuthbert Laws, secretary 
of the Master’s Shipping Federation, were present, 
we know that there is no room in the proletarian 
movement for such organisations. 

* The complication of statistics of tonnage, of 
clearances of shipmiles is not a guestion for the 
days aftef the revolution. It is an imperative need 
now, for Capitalism is becoming unworkable, as is 
demonstrated by the enormous armies 4f unemployed 
in each country. 

Marine Transport is a different problem than 
the other industries. The sea is the point where 
all nationalities converge. The men who werk thero 
are the most cosmepelitan section of the working 
class. National organisations and yellow federationism 
eannot help these men. You have sometimes ten 
different occupations on the same ship, which are 
usually divided into five organisations, for seamen, 
firemen, enginecrs, mates, wireless operators and 
cooks and stewards. Then there are possibly as many 
as six to fourteen nationalities on each ship. In the 
port zones there are always many overseas workers 
employed in the handling of cargo and the 
transference of coal. They are therefore usually 
union members. from several countties aboard the 
same ship. Yellow federationism dors not bind 
these werkars tegether. They need to be in one 
organisation. This organisation must have offices 
in every. port. It must be a centralised affair, with 
far-reaching powers for international crisis, beycotts 
and avoidance of wars. It must be more than a 
Union, it must he ‘an educational institution. It 
must aim to take power to build up a new Control 
of the Ocean routes. In must seek to build a 
greater power than the American Shipping Board, 
and to build it from the disorganised and panic- 
stricken elements which today form the basis of 
the Yellow Federations. 

Such an organisation is now 4 possibility. The 
minds of marine workers are receptive to it. On. 
every hand you hear the men talking of the need 
for an International Union for all the industry. I 
have had much experience of these men, of their 
ideas and of their hopes. They are not so fond of 
their existing Unions as some Communist leaders 
think. Their industry and their mode of life, the 
migratory character of their work, and the many 
pile varied countries which they visit, alk these 
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things colour their requirements. And to flirt with 
the discredited and hopeless tools of the League of 
Nations is only wastiag valuable time. This is the 
strategic hour for the creation of a fighting Marine 
International on a revolutionary basis. It is the 
oniy form of organisation that can bring the marine 
workers any hope in the futuré. They are tired of 
burial and coffin societies masquerading under the 
names of .Uniens* and ,,Federations*. 

The main obstacle to progress, of course, co- 
mes from Great Britain. Great Britain at the pre- 
senf moment owns 34 per cent. of the world's 
shipping. Her marine unions dominate the world 
situation as far as the workers are concerned. 
The National Seamen's and Firemen’s Union in 
Great Britain is by far the largest of the existing 
national’ unions. Jt is the most reactionary in -the 
world, and is consithted in such a way that it is 
almost improssible to alter it hy working on the 
inside. The rank and file have no power and no 
jurisdiction. Advantage is taken of the faet that 
there is always, at least, forty per cent. of the 
membership on the high seas in all parts of the 
world. Not only are the British marine workers 
held back by their so-called, Union, but also all 
the workers on the European continent. Wilson, his 
Union, and the precious International Seafarers 
Federation—of whi¢h he is president and dictator— 
are hated right through the whole transport indu- 
stry. He has manéuvered the Genoa, London apd 
Brussells congresses to the advantage of the ship- 
owners. On his return from Genoa, he delivered a 
apeech before the French seamen in the port of 
Marseilles and promised them all kinds of wonderful 
things in the future. None of them hive eventuated. 
Nor will fhey as long as he, his Union and his 
Federation stand in the way. | 

The employers are now Jeft to take full advan- 
_ tage of the present economic crisis. The existing 
Union. cannot prevent them. Wilson has left the 
Shipping Federatibn with all the winning cards in 
their own hands. But now, in Great Britain, the 
insurgent movemént is becoming stronger every 
day. In every port there is a section in open con- 
flict with the hoaty traitor. The supreme need of 
the day is to connect and co-ordinate all those 
insurgent forces and to declare war upon this 
useless and outgrown form of Unionism. The marine 
unions of Denmark, Sweden, Italy, Norway, Ger- 
many, Belgiwn, France and Holland will hail the 
day of the disappearance from the scene of the 
swindling autocracy that stinks in the nostrils of 
every virile and militant marine worker. This type 
of organisation hhs to be broken and not mended. 
Life is too short to doctor it by detaching a dead 
branch from a rotten tree. If there jis not enough 
energy, knowledge and sincerity to put the thing 
on a right basis, then we are only. advertising our 
own bankruptey: ‘ 

The basis of ship-board organisation must be 
Ship's Committees. ‘These must be representative 
of the three departments: Deck, Engineers, and 
Stewards. Each. department shall have its own 
delegates, and they in turn shall appoint a Ship's 
delegate, who shall ropresent the workers aboard 
in every port that the ships visits, where he shall 
render a report ‘to the Shore Office, af the status 
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and morale of the ship, as well as the standing of 
the men. Ile shall be wearer ossible a Communist, 

On the creation of the Marine International, 
open war shall be carried on against the remains 
of the Seafarers Federation and the small autono- 
mous Unions who are opposed to the fight against 
Capitalism. In every. port offices shall be opened 
and shall be utilised to-combine in two sections 
the organisation of both port and-ship-workers. All 
pe flying the pennant of the Marine International 
shall have the same status in any port) regardless 
of their, flag or the nationality of their crews. It 
shall be an objective to establish the fact that no 
oh shall be loaded or discharged, coaled or clea- 
ned until the crew's delegate reports that the ships 
is cleared. 

It would be necessary that the organisations 
affiliated to the Marine International shall pay visits 
to the workers in the ship-building yards in order 
to discuss their requirements as to living aecomoda- 
tion. It would he impressed upon the minds of the 
workers in the ship-vards that they are not merely 
building ships to -earry passengers and goods but 
also for men to Jive in. By these discussions the 
workers would compel the ship-huilding companies 
to introduce commodious accomodation with sepa- 
rate cabins, dining and social rooms and also hot 
and cold water baths for the use particularly of 
the firemen when they come on deck after their 
hard and strenuous work: in the stoke-hole. Last 
year J visited the great shipvards in the vicinity 
of Glasgow and as a practical sailor T spoke to the 
ship-yard workers on this very important ‘matter. 
They had not thought of their work from that 
standpoint before, and they said that they would 
see that the Committees had the opportunity to 
impress upon the shipping magnates i“ they 
would refuse to build Se where adequate housing 
aécomodation was not provided for the crews. 
Propayanda of this nature teaches the workers to 
think coliectively, and gives them = the — class 
outlook, without which small rebellions may be 
possible, but revolution of a fundamental character 
would be =o impossible. 

The Marine International is now in the making. 


Old forms of organisation are breaking down 
beeause they cannot survive in the struggle. In 
Great Britain this is now very much the case. In 


Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Grimsby and London, 
the dockers and shipworkers are in open conflict 
with their Unions. Havelock Wilson excuses his 
absences from meetings by saying that he is ill, but 
at the ‘same time he is fit enough to banquet with 
the ship-owners at the annual dinner of the Ship- 
owners Federation. The leader of the Docker's 
union is Ben Tillett, M. P. This gentleman who 
looks more like'a retired actor than a man who 
handles the docker’s hook, is a visitor at Buckingham 
Palace, and evidently one of the minor acquaintances 
of the British Royal Family. It) will need more 
than a cout of red paint to convert this gentleman 
into a fighter for the class that gave him plenty 
of money, a good house to live in and nice cute 
to wear, as well as the means of obtaining ample 
face massayes when he is recovering from the 
effects of the highpriced beverages that he absorbs. 
Havelock Wilson receives altogether the sum of 
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& 1400 a@ year or %'27 a week. And then there is 
ulways the stray gifts that an alert politician 
knows how to discover. ‘ 

The Marine International seeks to forge a 
network of working.class organisatiens round the 
world. It seeks to assume the control on the seas. 
It understands the gigantic nature of the task, but 
such a problem dos not alter the fact that it 
has to be done. Jt ,akes into calculation all the 
power that the othel: side possesses. It understands 
only too well the weakness of the existing organi- 
sations and their hopelessness. But it sees clearly 
the road to be travelled. It understands the type 
of men who are employed, their needs, their modes 
of thought and thei: psychology. They do not think 
in the heavy phrases so current among ‘our 
academicians. They think in the terms of ships, 
hours of labour, wages, food winches, wharves, 
ropes, masts, lights, Shere pumps, engines, teles- 
copes, holds, cargo, coal, oil, sextants, ports and 
all the things with which he comes in contact. It is 
Se that not one in a hundred shipworkers 

ave even heard of Karl Marx, but that dves not 
alter the fact that they are wonderful matcrial 
from the revolutionary standpoint, They know 
their own industry, and know it well. Avd what 
Jandsman knows their work or their life? How 
many landsmen can speak the language that makes 
the sea-workers of the most varied nationalities 
understand each other. As a matter of fact these 
workers are producing men who have the initiative 
to do things, to start things. Without these men, 
there can bé no int-rnational labour movemeiut, no 
Federation of Commpinist Republics. And from a 
long experience of fen in overseas ports, I can 
say that they are big enough, with a little con- 
structive work on new lines, to send the lords of 
ee shipping corpurations to work on the ships 

at they uged to own. i 

The. marine workers do not think in political 
terms, nor are they uffected by political watchwords 
or slogans. But they know in their own minds that 
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they cannot get out ef the vile position that they 
are in, by any other way than the mastery of 
control of the shipping. And give the Marine Inter- 
national a little time to create the one organisation 
of dockers and seamen in every port and on every 
ship in the world, and where does the supreme 
power of capitalism come in? 

Any organisation that does not stand for placing 
the fullest power in the hands of the workers is 
no use in these days. We want the miltant mino- 
rities everywhere. In Germany, Argentine, Italy, 
Holland, Finland Australia and Russia we will get 
the official organisations. We have great possibilities 
of success among the existing unions in Beandinavia, 
Belgium, France, Greece and Spain’ We will get 
the fighting minorities from (reat Britain, North 
America, Brazil and Peru. We will get the dock- 
workers of Argentine, Chile, some ports of North 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and most of the 
KSuropean ports. 

We appreciate the thing that we are fighting. 
We see its enormous strength, and we realise its 
weaknesses. We know that time is on our side. 
We know that the world must pass to our hands.. 
We cannot afford to wait for bottom to fall out of 
capitalism. Then) we shall have unofficial commu- 
mcation with every country. Every ship will be a 
International propaganda centre, a distributing 
centre. for the literature. [legal work can be 
carried on under the easiest conditions. 

The Marine International is an urgent Tae 
of the present time. And in Petrograd in the mont 
of August will be the first Congress of the revolu- 
tionary Marine Workers to create the most vital 
and necessary organisation in the World. And in it 
both the Council of Red Trade and_ industrial 
Unions and the Third Communist International 
will have a sturdy aud helpful partaer in the work 
of destroying Capitalism and breaking down the 
Yellow Unions oF Amsterdam. 


Moscow, 26 April, 1921. 
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cannot deliver a programine speech—as comrade 
| Zinoviev says—extenipore, so that [shall have to 

limit. myself ta some eritical comments on the pro- 

gramme speech which comrade Gorter pronoun- 
ced here as an exhortation against the Communist 
International. I khall begin by a few preliminary 
remarks. Comrade Gorter did not simply formulate 
his special tendency, he denounced and enlightened 
us, the stepsons of Eastern Europe, in the name of 
Western Europe. Unfortunately I did not see com- 
rade Gorter’s mahdate and I do not know for cer- 
tain whether he had really been delegated by 
Western Iurope in order to deliver his instructive 
_ lecture. But as far as T can judge comrade Gorter’s 
pared is nothing but a repetition of the critique, 
the denunciations and formulae which have been 
frequently set by him against the programme and 
tactical bases of the Third International, which, as 
it is ,well known, are being formulated by us— 
Eastern socialists — not isolatedly, but jointly, with 
all our numerous and ever increasing West Euro- 
pean friends and partisans. On the other hand we 
cannot but remember that comrade Gorter is spea- 
king on behalf of a very small ond “not influential 
troup in the labour movement of Western Europo. 
This is what must be established first of all so as 
to avoid misconceptions. 

If I should wish to imitate comrade Gorter and 
make a valuation of the revolutionary political views 
in accordance with the cuitural national limits, I 
should say first of all that comrade Gorter judges 
not to say in West European, but rather... in Dutch 
fashion. He is acting not in the name of France, 
Germany, England, with their rich experience in 
proletarian, struggle, but in that of a part of a 
small Dutch party, which has certainly its merits, 
but which has been deprived hitherto of the pos- 
sibility of acting at the head of largo massos, as a 
leading revolutionary force. It is more of a propa- 
ganda group, than a militant party. There- aro 
workers in this group whom we value very highly 
but they aro not guilty of the error of which com- 
rade Gorter so haughtily accuses comrade Zinoviev 
(in connection with the Jatter’s specch in Halle), 
that of ,running after the masses“. A party which 
has during several’ decades obtained only 2.000 
adherents cannot really be accused of running after 
the massos, or at least of having done so succes- 
sfully. But it appears, according to the words of 
comrade Gorter himself, that among theso 2.000 
Dutch Communists, whom comrade Gorter has edu- 
‘cated and with whom he has been educated there 
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is no unity in the estimation of tho elementary 


events: during the war one part — accused 
the other of supporting the Entente. Helland 
is an excellent country but sho has hitherto 


not been the arena of the powerftl revolutionary 
struggles for which and on tho basis of which 
the mentality of the Communist International is 
formulated. 

Comrade Gorter accused us of being too Rus- 
sian, Naturally one cannot jump out of one’s skin. 
But still we think ho looks upon the question too 
much from a geographical point of view and _ poli- 
tically comes too near to the opportunists and 
yellow socialists, when he says to us: If tho Chi- 
nese should wish to prescribe the-methods and forms 
of the struggle to you, Russians, you would probably 
tell them that their propositions sound too Chinese 
and cannot be binding ee you“. Comrate Gorter 
is too nationally limited in this case —dnly from 
the other side. According to our point of ‘iew the 
world economic management is a certain ‘organic 
complete .unit, on the basis of which tho world 
revolution of tho proletariat is developing, and the 
Communist International is taking its bearings 
according to the entire world economy, analysing 
it by moans of tho sciontific methods of Marxisin 
and profiting by the whole experience of the past 
struggle., This naturally does not exclude but. it 
presupposes the peculiarities of the development of 
separate countries, the pecullaritics of soparate mo- 
ments, etc. But in order to appreciate correctly 
these peculiarities it is necessary to considgr them 
in their international connection. Cnr Gorter 
docs not do so, and this is the cause of his cruel 
mistakes, Thus, when he asserts_that the proleta- 
riat in England is quite isolated whereas in Russia 
it leads’ behind ‘it the peasant masses, this bare 
accertion is one-sided and therefore -incorrect. “The 
English eure is not isolated because England 
is a world Power. The industry of Great Britain and 
the position of British capital depend wholky on tho 
coionies and consequently the struggle of the:English 
proletariat depends also. on that of the colonial 
popular masses. The task of tho English proleta- 
riat in its struggle against British SP ism do- 
mands orientation along the lines of the interests 
and tendencies of the Hindoo peasantry. The English 
proletariat will fot attain tho final victory until 
the people in India will revolt and until the lnglish 
proletariat. will give them a definite aim and pro- 
‘gramme, while in India it is impossiblo to win 
the victory without the assistance and leadership 
of the English proletariat. There you have the revo- 
lutionaty collaboration of the proletariat and the 
peasantry within the limits of the British Empife, 
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_ We, Russians, are both in social and geogra- 
phical respects on the border between countries 
which possess colonies and countries which are co- 
lonies themselves.- Wo were colonies in the ‘sense 
that we received the largest factories of Petrograd, 
Moscow and the South peady made from the hands 
of European and Américan financial capital which 
carried uff all the profits. The fact that the Russian 
industrial capitalist was only a third rate agent of 
the world financial capital at once gave to the 
strugglé of the Russian proletariat an international 
revolutionary character. The Russian workers saw 
before them pon the one hand the united financial 
Shek of Russia, France, Belgium, \etc., and on the 
other—the backward peasant masses entangled ina 
web of semi-bondagre agrarian relations. Wo had in 
this London and tndia simultaneously in our own 
country. In spite ‘ef all our backwardness this 
brought us nearer to the European and world pro- 
blems in their most developed historical aspect. 

We arrived at our conception of the questions 
of tho revolutionary struggle, however, not exclusi- 
vely on our own} hational grounds. Almost since 
the very first stepk we had the possibility to study 
tho Marxist doctrine which is penetrated with the 
whole experience of the tast decades of the world 
proletarian struggle and we analysed tho conditions 
of our own struggle by means of the Marxist 
methods. In order. to remove at least partially. the 
responsibility for dur Russian backwardness I shall 
take the liberty td remind that many of us have 
been, during a wh»le series of years, participators 
in the West European labour movement. ie testi 
of the leaders of the Russian Communist Party 
have lived and fogght in Germany, Austria, France, 
England, Armcsies working there hand in hand 
with the best prbletarian fighters. It is not any 
self-established Russian theory which has helped 
us to disentangle our Russian conditions and cons 
nect them with the course of the world revolution 
but the theory of “Marxism and the fact that wholo 
generations of Russian revolutionary fighters had to 
pass through the West European revolutionary 
school. I shall further take the Aitvetty to add that 
when Marx and Kngels formulated the ,,Manifesto of 
the Communist Payty* they also belonged to the most 
backward country in Europe in industrial respects. 
But for the estimation Pith German conditions 
(and armed with the method created by them) they 
found their support tn the analysis of the experience 
of the French revolutions and Enylish capitalism. 

I repeat once more that when comrade Gorter 
says that in contradistinction to Russia the prole- 
tariat of Western Europe will be quite isolated, he 
touches upon the indubitable difference between the 
position of the Russian and the West European 
peasantry. But at the same time he passes by 
another no less but more important fact, namely: 
the internationa] character of the revolution itself 
and the world relations. He approaches the matter 
from the insular English point of view, forgetting 
Asia and Africa, losing sight of the connectidn 
between the proldtarian revolution in the West 
and the national ayrarian revolution in the East. 
Herein lies the vulnerable point of comrade Gorter. 

In the question of the trade and industrial 
unions his position is extremely confused. It secms 


at times as though according to him the matter 
lies only in a modificafion of the forms of organi- 
sation. But as a matter of fact it is much deeper. 
In the Whole speech of comrade Gorter a fear of 
the masses may be felt. He is a pessimist by his 
views. He does not believe in the proletarian revo- 
Jution. It is not in vain that he spoke so haughtily 
of the Third International running after the masses. 
Comradé Gorter speaks of the social revolution like 
a solist,ia lyric, but he has no confidence in the 
material basis of the revolution—the working class. 
His point of view is individualist aud aristocratic 
in the highest degree, And revolutionary aristocra- 
tism is inevitably bound to pessimism. Comrade 
Gorter gays that we, people of the East, do not know 
how ,,bourgeois“ the working class has become and 
therefor¢ the more masses we attract, the greater the 
danger. |The real leading motive of his speech is 
that be does not believe’ in the revoluticnary spirit 
of the working class; hha does not see the depths 
of the proletariat through the envelope of its  pri- 
vileged bureaucratic upper stratum. 

What does comrade Gorter propose? What 
does he! want? Propaganda! In fact his whole method 
lies in this. The Revolution, says comrade Gorter, 
depends not on want or Le not on economic 
conditions but on the class consciousness of the 
niasses; this class consciousness can only be forméd 
by propaganda. Propaganda is understood by him 
in a perfectly idealistic sense, approaching the con- 
ceptions of the enlighteners-rationalists of the 
eighteenth century. If revolution does not depend 
on the conditions of life of the masses or not so 
much on these conditions, as on propaganda, then 
why did not you carry it on in Holland? Now you 
wish to replace the practical development of the 
International by methoss of propagandist enlisting 
of separate workers. You want to have a pure 
International of the elected, but your Dutch expe- 
tience must tell you that it fS under such conditions’ 
of work that most acute dissensions arise in the 
most s¢lect of organisations. In conseguence of his 
ideulistic point of view comrade Gorter passes from 
one Mmconsistency to another. He began by preaching 
propaganda as an all powerful means for the educa- 
tion of the masses and then he passed over to the 
assertion that a revolution is achieved ,by deeds 
not words.“ This is necessary to him for the struggle 
against parliamentarism. It is sufficiently instructive 
that comrade Gorter found it necessary to deliver 
a one hour and a half speech in order to prove 
that revolutions are achieved not by words but by 
deeds. Before this we had heard from him that the 
masses may be prepared for action by propaganda, 
that is to say, by speecnes. But the point is that 
he wishes to have a select group of agitators, pro- 

avandists, writers who do not lower themselves 
iy vulgar action, such as be ag te elections or 

articipation in the life of trade unions, but only 
y means of irreproachable speeches and articles in 
the press educate“ the masses until they will be 
capable of carrying out a Communist revolution. 
I repeat, this method 1s thoroughly penetrated 
with individualism. 

Gorter’s assertion that the west European 
working class has become ,,bourgeois* on the whole 
is absolutely wrong and anti-révolutionary. If it weer 
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s0, this would be equal to a sentence of death for 
all our expectations and hopes. To struggle against 
the power of capitalism which has succeeded in 
»muking & bourgeois“ of the proletariat by means 
of the propaganda of a select few, is a hopeless 
utopia. In reality, however, it ts only the upper 
stratum, although a rather numerous one, of the 
working class that have become hourgrois. 

Take for instance the labour unions. Before 
the war their memberships was from 2 to 3 mil- 
lions in Germany and Enyland, about 300.000 in, 
France, ete. At present they are uniting about & to 
9 millions in Germany and England, in France over 
2 millions, etc. How then can we attempt to influence 
the masses otherwise than by means of these 
deat organisations into which new millions are 

cing attracted owing to the upheavals caused by 
the war? Comrade Gorter points out that there is 
a much greater number of workers outside the 
unions than within them. Jn general this is true. 
But how does comrade Gorter hope to reach these 
bjore backward strata, which even under the influence 
of the greatest upheavals brought on by the war 
have not joined the organised economic strugyle of 
the working class? Or dors he think that only the 
»bourgeois grown“ proletarians have entered the 
unions, and the rest, the purely proletarian strata 
have remained outside? This is naive. Besides 
hundreds of thousands of privileged and demoralised 
workers the uniens contain millions of the most 
militant and class-conscious elements, without which 
we shall not find our way to the more backward, 
ill-fated and ignorant stratifications of the proleta- 
riat. The creation of Communist nuclei in the labour 
unions signifies the engrafting of our party into the 
most active, the most class-conscious and therefore 
the most available part of the working class. Who- 
ever does not understand this, whoever does not 
see the proletarian masses in the labour unions 
through the envelope of the labour bureaucracy 
and the privileged stratum, wl. -ver wishes to act 
Without the labour unions, is threatened with the 
danger of becoming a preacher in the wilderness. 

Comrade (iorter considers the labour unions 
and parliamentarism as once for all established 
definite units. And as the social democratic utilisa- 
tion of the labour unions and parliament did not 
lead to-a revolution comrade Gorter proposes to us 
to turn our backs against both without noticing that 
by this means he is at the present moment turning 
his back against the working class. 

As a matter of fact social democracy with 
which we have broken in the person of the Second 
International was a certain epoch in the develop- 
ment of the working class, it was an epoch of 
reformation, not revolution. In comparing the course 
of development of the bourgeoisie and the proleta- 
riat the future historian will say that the working 
class has also had its proletarian reformation. 

What was the substance of the latter? When 
the bourgeoisie awoke to independent historical 
action it did not at the beginning set itself the 
task of seizing the power but endeavoured to 
ensure for itself such conditions of life within the 
linits of the feudal society as would be more 
convenient and more adapted to the requirements 
of the existence. The bourgecisie enlarged the 


limits of the feudel state, modified the latter, and 
transformed it into a bureaucratic monarchy. It 
modified religion, individualising it, that is to say, 
adapting it to the bourgeois order. These tendencies 
showed the relative gj ie ey weakness of the 
bourgeoisie. When the latter had ensured these 
— for itself it passed over to the struggle 
or the power. Social democracy proved to be 
incapable of transforming Marxism into social 
revolutionary action. The réle of social democracy 
was brought down to the utilisation of the bourgeois 
society and state in the interests of the working 
masses. Although the object of acquiring the power 
was proclaimed formally, practically it exercised 
almost no influence at all. The work consisted not 
in the revolutionary utilisation of parliamentarism 
but in the adaptation of the working class to 
bourgeois democracy. This adaptation of the yet 
insufficiently class and power conscious proletariat 
to the social, administrative and ideological forms 
of bourgeois society was evidently a bistorically 
inevitable process, but only a historical process, 
that is to say, it was limited by the definite 
conditions of the epoch. This epoch of proletarian 
reformation created its own apparatus of labour 
bureaucracy with special habits of thought, rouiine, 
narrowmindedness, adaptability, nearsightedness. 
Comrade Gorter identifies this bureaucratic’ ap- 
—- with the proletarian masses on whose 
ack it had been raised. Hence his idealistic illu- 
sions. His mentality is not materialistic, not 
historical. He does not understand [the matual 
relations between a class and a_ temporary 
historical apparatus, between the past epoch and 
the present one. He asserts: the labour unions have 
become bankrupt, social democracy has become 
bankrupt, Communism has become bankrupt, the 
working class has become bourgeois. One must 


begin from the top, from the group of ele ted, who 


casting aside all the old forms of organisation will 
bring to the proletariat pure truth, cleanse it from 
all bourgeois prejudices and thus finally; prepare 
it for the proletarian revolution. As I Nave said 
already such idealistic arrogance is the reverse 
side of the deepest scepticism. 

And now in respect to the epoch in which we 
are living, in respect particularly to the (ierman 
revolution comrade Gorter preserves -all the 
peculiarities of his anti-materialistic, antitdialectic 
and anti-historical mentality. In Grrniany the 
revolution is going on these two years. We are 
observing in it a constant change of groupings, 
tendencies, methods, ete. This change is subject to 
a certain systematised plan which might and ought 
to have been foreseen, and which we on the gronnd 
of our analysis and* our experience have foreseen 
and foretold. Meanwhile comrade Gorter has not 
the slightest possibility of attempting ts prove or 
at least to assert that the point of view represented 
by him is systematicaily developing im Germany 
and increasing its influence enriched by the 
experience of the revolution. Comrade Gorter 
oo with the greatest Sec 7 of the split in 
the German Independent Social Democratic party. 
For him it is an episode among the opportunist 
and petty bourgevis prattlers, which is‘ not worthy 
of attention. But this only proves the superficial 
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nature of his point of view. In the period of its 
creation, before it was formally constituted, the 
Communist International had in the person of its 
theoretical representatives already forseen the 
inevitability of thd growth of the independent 
party, as well .as its further reorganisation and 
split. For us this split is not an empty episode 
but a very significant stage in the revolutionary 
development of the German proletariat. We have 
foretold it in the baginning of the revolution. We 
have striven for if. We have been preparing it 
hand in hand with: the German Communists. At 
resent we have oarhieved it. The creation of a 
Jnited Communist Party in Germany is no empty 
episode but a historical fact of the greatest 
magnitude. It has avain proved besides anything 
else, the absolute jcorrectness of our - historical 
rognosis and our ‘tactics. Comrade ase with 
is formal propagandist rationalist, speeche¢ should 
think several ,times before anathematising the 
tendency which is ‘developing together with the 
revolution, which foresees its immediate future and 
the day lafter it, which sets itself clear and definite 
aims and knows haw to attain, them. But let us 
return to parliamentarism. 

Comrade Gortér says to us: ,You, peoples of 
the East, unskilled in the questions of bourgeois 
democratic ‘policy .and ‘culture, do not recognise 
fully the meaning of parliament and parliamentarism 
for the labeur moypment.“ And in the interests of 
our, at least partial, enlightenment comrade Gorter 
explains to us the femoralising influence of parlia- 
mentary feformism. Well, if the limited mental 
capacities of the peoples of the East are not capable 
of finding their begrings in these questions there 
is really no use intaing to us. But I am _ very 
much afraid that ‘comrade Gorter’s speech is not 
the last word of the West Europgan revolutionary 
thought, but only one side of it, a conservative 
straitness. The ,Communist Manifesto“ has certainly 
appeared at one-time and is even now appearing 
to many French and British socialists“ to be the 
product of German cultured and _ political back- 
wardness. Although we are now tisputing on the 
meridian of Moscow, we consider ourselves to be 
the participators gf the world experience of the 
working class, we are acquainted — and this not 
only by books—-with the epoch of the struggle 
between reformism and marxism in the international 
labour movement: we have closely and_ critically 
observed social democratic parliamentarism in a 
series of countries and we can establish its place 
in the development of the working class with suf- 
ficient clearness. 

According to comfade Gorter a cringing servi- 
lity before parliamentarism is too deeply instilled 
in the workers hearts. This is quite true. But it 
must be added also that in the minds of certain 


ideologists this :servility is Sere by a 


mystical awe of parliamentarism. He thinks that if 
he will pass by the house of parliament at a dist- 
ance lof one silaineion this servility of the workers 
before parliamentarism will be weakened or abo- 
ished. Such tactics are based on ‘idealistic super- 
stitions, not on realities. The Communist point of 


view takes parliamentarism in connection with all: 


the political relations, not-making of it 4 fetish 
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either with a sign vf plus or minus. Parliament ‘is 
a means for the political deception and alluring of 
the masses, the propagation of prejudices, the main 
stronghol: of illusions on political democracy, ete. All 
this is incontestable. But does parliament stand 
alone in all this? Is not the petty bourgeois poison 
spread; by the ee \f the newspapers and espe- 
clally ‘the social democratic onés? Should we not 
repudiate the press, as a weapon of Communist 
influence over the masses? Or perhaps the vary 
fact that comrade Gorter’s group will turn its back 
on parliament will compromise parliamentarism? If 
it Were so this would mean that in the eyes of the 
masses the idea of the Communist revolution rep- 
resented by comrade Gorter’s group is above every- 
thing else. Then’ naturally the wroletariat. would 
ieasily dissolve the parliament ceil take the power 
linto its own hand. Rut it is not so. Comrade Gor'tef 
himself not only does not deny, but on the contrary 
he caricatures and exaggerates’ the respect and 
servility of the masses before parliamentarism. 
What inference does he draw from tKts? One must 
preserve the ,purity“ of one’s own group, that is 
to say, one’s sect. In the end comrade GQorter’s 
arguments against parllamentarism may be directed 
against all forms and methods of the class struggle 
of the proletariat, because they have all proved to 
he infected with opportunist reformism and natidna- 
lism. In protesting against ithe utilisation of the 
Jabour unions and parliamentarism comrade Garter 
ignores the difference between the Third and the 
Second International, between Communism and soclal 
democracy and chiefly he does not understand the 
liference between two historical epoch and the 
world state of affairs. 

Comrade Gorter admits himself that before the 
revolution the parliamentary speeches of Liebknecht 
were very important. But, he says, after the. begin- 
ming of the revolution, parliamentarism loses all 
sense, Liebknecht delivered his speeches in the 
Reichstag on the eve of the bourgeois revolution, 
In Germany there is at present a bourgeois revolu- 
tion and the country is now on the threshold of its 
proletarian revolution. In France the bourgeois 
revolution took,splace long ago, but the proletarian 
revolution is not there yet and there is no guarantee 
that it will happen tomorrow, or in a week or even 
in a year. Comrade Gorter admits, as we heard 
from him, that the utilisation of parliament is ‘allo- 
wable and useful before the revolution. Very, well, 
but then Germany and France and England, and 
alas, all the civilised countries of the world have 
not yet entered upon a proletarian revolution. We 
are passing through a stage of a SEE for it. 
If, in the pre-revolutionary Bee , Liebknecht's par- 
liamentary speeches could be. of revolutionary 
importance then why dyes comrade Gorter repu- 
diate parliamentarism for the actual preparatory 
aerate) Or has he failed to see the difference between 
a bourgeois and a proletarian ‘revolutions in Ger- 
many, has he not noticed the two years interval 
between them, which may become extended further? 
Comrade Gorter has evidently not thought out the 
matter sufficiently and this has led to inconsisten- 
cies. Evidently he considers that as Germany has 
entered a period of revolution, ,in general,“ one 
must desist from parliamentarism ,in general.“ But 
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what must France do in sucha case? Only idealistic 
prejudices can dictate desistance from the parlia- 
mentary tribune which we may and must use for 
the purpose of uprooting the superstitions of par- 
liamentarism and bourgevis democracy among the 
workers, 

It is quite possible that every parliamentary 
word of Liebknecht’s in pre-revolutionary Germany 
found a greater number of hearers than it would 
find now. I admit fully that in the epoch of the 
approaching revolution parliamentary speeches, 
even the most revolutionary ones, cannot produce 
the same effect as they could a few years ago 
during the epoch of the highest’ rule of militarism. 
We do not say that parliamentarism has the same 
importance always and everywhere. On the contrary 
parliamentarism and its place in the struggle of 
the proletariat must be estimated from the point 
of view of the concrete conditions of place and 
time. That is just why an absolute refutation of 
parliamentarism is the worst of superstitions. In 
the end such a refutation is equal to the fear ofa 
virtuous man, who dares not come out into the 
street in order not to subject his virtue to any 
temptations. If I am a revolutionist and a Commu- 
nist, working under the bena fide leadershin and 
control of a centralised proletarian party, then 
I may work in a labour organisation, !at the front, 
in a newspaper office, on the barricades, ir 
parliament, and Tam everywhere what I must be, 
not a parliamentarian, nor a journalist, not a trade 
unionist, but a revglutionary Communist, who is 
utilising all the ways, means and methods in the 
name of the social revolution. 

Finally, the last chapter Jof comrade Gorter's 
-The Masses and the Leaders.“ In this question. 
his idealism and formalism find a not less ‘bright 
expression: ,,.o not run after the larger masses,— 
comrade Goter teaches us—it is better to have a 
small number, but of good comrades.“ 

In such a form this prescription is meaningless. 
First, we sec in the example of Holland and a 
number of other countries that a small strictly 
preserved number of members of an organisation 
does in no. wise exempt the latter from doctrinary 
vacillation but even to a certain degree assists 
them, because an organisation of a sectarian type 
cannot posses the requisite stability. Secondly—and 
chiefly—we must not forget that our object is 
nothing else than a_ revolution. Only a mass 
organisation can conduct a revolution. Gorter’s 
struggle against the .worship of leaders“ bears a. 
purely idealistic, almost verbal. character, and he 
wanders away into inconsistencies at every | step. 
We do not need leaders,—says he--thg ee Se of 
gravity must be transferred to the masse’. And 
on the other hand, he warns us: Do not run after 
the masses. According to Gorter, the connection 
between the party “ the class is determined b 
purely pedagogic mutual relations between a small 
peppeeenuley society and a proletariat affected with 

ourgeois preferences. But it is in such organisations 
where the fear of the masses rigns supreme, where. 
there is no confidence in them, where the object 
1s to obtain members by means of individual 
propaganda, where the work is carried on not on 
the’ basis of the class struggle but on that of 
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idealistic enlightenment, it is just there that the 
leaders have to play a disproportionately important 
role. I need not cite any examples. The history of 
the Communist Party of Germany is too fresh yet. 
It has hitherto done too little to lead the masses 
after it that one might in any way determine the 
mutual realations between the masses and the 
leaders on the basis of experience. Only now after 
the split of the Independent Socialist Party which 
has come to pass owing to the work of the Com- 
munist party (in spite of the latter’s indubitable 
separate mistakes on which you insist),—only now 
will a new epoch in the life of the German prole- 
tariat and German Cgmmunism_ begin. The 
education of the masses and the selection of the 
leaders, the development of the self activity of the 
masses and the establishment of the requisite con- 
trol over the leaders ali these are mutually con- 
occurrences and 
processes. I do net know of any remedy by means 
of which it would be possible to transfer artificially 
the centre of gravity from tho leaders to the mas- 
aes. Gorter points out. a propaganda by: elected 
ones. Let us admit this fer a moment. Bat until 
such a prepagandae will take hold of the masses 
and rajse their class fogsclougness; the centre of 
gravity of the action will evidently He on those 
who are carrying on the process, i. e. on the inti- 
tiators or leaders. Bvery now and then the dema- 
gegic form of struggle against the ideas and 
methods represented by the given leaders finds 
its expression in the struggle against the ‘leaders. 
If these ideas and methods are correct, then the 
influence of the given leaders is equal to that of 
correct methods and ideas; only those who do net 
know how to take hold of the masses come forward 
in their name. Generally speaking the relations 
between the leaders and the masses depend on the 
cultural political level attained by the ‘working 
class and on whether it has revolutionary tradi- 
tions and the habit of mass action and how dee 


is the stratum ef the proletarian which has passe 
through the scheol of class organisation aad mar- 
xist education. There is no independent problem 
of the leaders and the masses.  enlary the 


arena of its doctrinary ,influence, by penetrating 
into all the spheres of life and struggle of the 
working. class, by attracting ever wider ‘working 
masses mto the active strugyle under the banner 
of the revolutton—the Communist Party ik at the 
same time enlarging and open oe the independent 
work of the working masses and in no wlse dimi- 
nishing the rdle of the leaders, but on the contrary 
yiving te~it an unpretedented historical swing; . it 
makes this role still closer connected with the 
independent activities of the masses and subordi- 
nates it to their organised and’ conscious control. 

Comrade Gorter says that it is impoksible to 
begin a revolution before the leaders will have 
ratsed the Intellectual level of the working clase 
in such way that it would finally understand ite 
historical r6le. But this is pure idealism! As though 
the moment of the advent of the revolution a 
depends only on the degree of culture and enkight- 
enment of the working class and not on a whole 
series of other factors —natienal and international, 
economic aad poHtical, and in partioular on the 
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influence of the penury of: the more ill-fated wor- 
king masses because penury —with the permission 
of comrade Gorter —Iis the supreme motive power 
of the proletarian revolution. I is very probable 
that undér the further agyravation of the economic 
situation of Europe a revolution will break out in 
Holland at such a moment when the Communist 
Party of Holland will still be only a small party 
numerically. Involved in the revolutionary vortex 
the Dutch workers will not stop to ask themselves 
should they not Wait until the Communist Party 
would prepare them for a complete class conscious 
and systematic .participation in the events. It is 
also most prohablr that England will enter the 
epoch of a proletarian revolution having only a 
comparatively small Communist party. This cannot 
be helped because the Stepan of the ideas of 
Communism is not the only factor of history. Hence 
the only inference to be drawn is that if by reason 
of the great historical causes the working class of 
England will find itself involved in an open prole- 
tarian revolution in the near future, it will "be 
compelled during the very process of its struggle 
for the power and after the seizure of the power 
to create its own mass party, to enlarge and streng- 
then it; whereas on the other hand during the first 
period of the revolution the numerically small Com- 
munist pars will have to strive to bring ipto the 
ractically developing revolution a maximum of 
sommunist consciousness, without breaking with the 
eneral movement. and reckoning with the piven 
degree of class consciousness land organisedness of 
the proletariat. 

Let us return te Germany. At the moment 
when the revolution broke out there was no militant 
party organisation at the head ot the Cierman pro- 
etariat. The. working class was compelled to form 
its bona fide revolutionary party during the very 
course of the fights. Hence the extremely extended 
Jasting character of the struggle and the enormous 
sacrifices that it demanded. What do we see in 
Germany? A serits of offensives and retreats, upri- 
sings and defeats, passagies from attacks to defense, 
@ critical self analysis, internal clearings, cleavages, 
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revaluation of leaders and methods, new splits and 
unitipys. In the very furnace of the pres for the 
basis of an unprecedented revolutionary exptrience 
a bona fide Communist party is now being formed. 
A disdainful attitude towards this process as though 
it were nothing more than a tiff between the lea- 
ders, or family quarrels among the opportunists, 
proves only an extreme shortsightedness, not to 
say — blindness. When one sees how the German 
working class allowed its .leaders“—Scheidemann, 
Ebert, and others—to enslave it for the sake of 
imperialism, how afterwards the wider masses broke 
with their imperialist leaders and, seeking for new 
orientations created temporary conditions for the 
influence of Kautsky and Hilferding,: how later on 
the best and most actively militant part of these 
masses organised the Communist party, small at 
first, but resolutely continuing the process of fur- 
ther revolutionising the proletarian masses, when 
one sees the differentiation going on within the 
Independent panty and the practical split between 
the opportunists leaders, between the labour demo- 
cracy and the Fevolutionary masses carrying away 
with them the best part of the leaders, when one 
appreciates this pnontas in its full sivnificance not 
from the point of view of a pedant but of a mate- 
rialist thinking revolutionist, then one says: here, 
within the shell of the United Communist Party a 
new basis and new conditions are being created for 
the bona fide\development of a revolutionary party 
of the proletariat. if comrade Gorter does not see 
this he is only to be pitied. If the K. A. P. D. (the 
Communist Labour Party of Germany) represented 
by him, in which there is: undoubtedly a great 
number of excellent workers—revolutionists, if this 
not very numerous organisation is afraid to join 
the United Communist Party which is formed not by 
means of superficial enlistment, bat in the very throes 
of the revolution, after a hard and deep struggle, 
after clearings and splits—then this fear can only 
mean that the leaders of the K. A. P. D. are. still 
playing too great a rolo in it and infecting the workers 
with ie same mistrust of the proletarian masses 
with which cumrade Gorter'’s speech is penetrated. 
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BY WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD. 


HIS article will be merely lan outline of ‘8 

picture of the United States of America. A 

great country of over a million square miles 

the outline must be filled in -with rnypyed 
mountain ranges, wide expanses of plain and prairie, 
vast. forests of gigantic trees, great lakes, wonderful 
waterfalls and many rivers. The other resources 
of this great territory are immense deposits of iron; 
vast stratas of coal; oil fields covering a large aren; 
rich veins of copper and lead, with precious metals 
including gold, making the richrs comparable to an 
Ophir or a Golconda. 

In this great nation have gathered over one 
hundred million human seuls, not a race, but a con- 
glomeration of the adventurous spirits of the werld, 
making a wonderful homogeneous muss. of peoples. 

Nearly all of these people, whatever their 
former religion may have been, have now becoine 
worshipers of the golden calf; their shrine and the 
fetish at which they kneel is the .almighty Dollar.“ 
This immoral instinct has developed a monstrous 
system of gambling and speculation in food-stuffs 
and other material things essential to the life and 
happiness of the people. A living, breathing Octopus 
has been formed with headquarters in Wall Street, 
New York, City. There the blackened, decaying 
head of capitalism is located, from there it throws 
out jits mighty tentacles, reaching over industry, 
not only in the United States but across the seas. 
It reaches inte every city and town where are 
created branches in forms of Chambers of Com- 
merce, Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associations, 
eure of the same gambling, thieving expleiters 
as their heads in Wall Street, which are personified 
by human monsters, who have more vital power 
than that of all combined living kings. Through 
their scheming and conniving the System has ena- 
bled one decrepit, bald-headed, old man, named John 
D. Rockefeller, to become the absolute owner of a 
billion dollars of the wealth of the nation, controlling 
as he «oes, the Standard Oil Company with its 
subsidiaries, the Amalgamated Copper Company and 
kindred industries. s 

Another prototype of Wall Street cffluvia is 
J. Pierrepoint Morgan, head of the great banking 
interests, who inherited his holdings from his gam- 
bling father, who made his start by robbing the 
government. in the sale of old guns, during the time 
of the Civil War. These with Kuhn, Loeb and Co. 
and others of their character, make up the head 
and heart of the vicious ogre located in Wall Street. 
The liver, which does the dirty work finds its place 
in Washington, District of Columbia, where the 
political machine of the capitalist class functions, 
semetimes under the namo of the Republican Party, 
at other times under. the name of the now apparently 


discredited Democratic Party, which during the world 
war sent its President, Woodrow Wilson and his wife a 
large retinue and sixteen battleships—in gorgeous 
magnificence on his conquering trip to Paris... 
These political parties, of Sh the Senate 
and House of representatives are sometimes made 
up in part of the members of the Boards of Direc- 
tors of great industries—always do the bidding 
of their Ecenamic Masters. 
In the 48 states of the Union are lesser poli- 
tical machines of the same stripes and spots. 
These political organisations have lawfuily and 
legally conveyed to the capltalists sf the nation 
eat concessions of the country’s natural resources, 
or example, the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
wag given vast tracts of Jand that extended twenty 
miles on each side of the railway marked by every 
other section, i..e., one section still belongs to the 
Government, the next section tweny miles in width, 
belongs to the railroad company, which in the 
aggregate comprises millions of acres of land. 
Vast tracts of Coal Lands have been acquired 
by capitalists in a similar unscrupulous manner, 
One instance which recurs to memory where David 
H. Moffat, of the First National Bank of Denver, 
Colorado becan:ie tbe owner of nearly all the coal 
lands of Routt County Colorado. This robbery was 
achieved in the following manner: Persons were 
selected to file claims on this Jand which were 
afferwards purchased by the said Moffat at a no- 
minal sum. Moffat is now dead but the mines are 
now being worked for profits which . to his heirs: 
Still another glaring example of how the people 
have been robbed of their heritage, is that polenay 
Miller, of the firm of Miller & Lux, who has acqui- 
red title to the vast area of four million two hundred 
thousand acres of !and upon which graiu is raised 
and countless heads of cattle are grazed. Miller oor 
time told the writer that he started out as a pediar 
of meat with a basket on his arm, that he had made 
three fortunes—one for his partner, Lux, one for 
the damned thieves and Jawyeis and one for him- 
self, that if he had started earlier in life he would 
have owned the entire: state of California, which is 
the Baku District of America. ~ 
Anather example of these wealth-owning per- 
sonages is that of Widow King, in Texas, who owns 
an area of Jand so large in extent that it is fifty miles 
from the front gate to the front door of her house. 
These examples suffice tp show the grasping 
greed of individuals in the United States, which is 
inculeated in the minds of the capitalist class ge- 
nerally, and even permeate the brain of the worker 
at his toil. They have’ been taught that any boy 
born in the United States might become President 
and that all have the opportunity to become rich. 
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Lincoln, the woodchopper and rail-splitter and 
Rockefeller, the Croesus of America—are held up as 
examples to the youth of the nation. 

he capitalists, large and small, have concei- 
ved the idea that anything they can get hold of 
belongs to.them -personnaly, during their lives and 
can be assigned to their heirs after their death. 
To protect themselves in this fallacious notion of 
Ee ownership, they have created around the 
ndustries they control private armies of strikebrea- 
kers, thugs and gunmen, ably assisted by the 
Department of Justice, so-called, which has enlisted 
an army of agents to act as spies in Jabour orga- 
nisations and as fighting henchmen of the capitalist 
class on any and all occasions. 

The capitalists of America are, as a rule, a 
brave and adventuresome lot. They have, for the 
ea ose of exploiting the resources of the nation, 

uilt upa wonderful system of industries in whicu 
labour is regarded only as a commodity, to be 
worked the longest possible hours for which they 
are pald the smajlest possible wages. 

Oft times the housing and living conditions are 
reduced to a congestive condition equal only by the 
slums of Dublin, Glasgow and Whitechapel, London. 

In juxtaposition, the capitalists live as do the 
Imperialists, in magnificient opulence, in palaces 
on great estates with summer homes in Bar Harbour, 
Maine, Newport, Khode Island: \at the watering places 
in Florida or other points along the Atlantic Coast. In 
luxurious steam launches they float aboutin indolence, 
enjoying the weadth created by the working class. 

A brief ere of prosperity prevailed i the 
workers during the war period, when some of 
them were able (o accumulate a little more than 
their actual needs 

Now, a gigeintic conspiracy has been entered 
into by the capitalists of the nation, its purpose is 
to reduce the standard ‘of living of the workin 
class to a pre-war basis. This conspiracy, though 
it was not announced as such, was first mentioned 
in the press by 2 man named Allen, & representa- 
tive of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers Association. 
The papers of th: nation were, through their edi- 
‘torial and -news columns, calling for more pro- 
duttion. Then cante Allens’ declaration that there 
was to bea liquirdation of labour. He plainly stated 
thet wagrs werr to be reduced: the forces of 
workers minimized: the open shop established 
wherever necessary, and production not to be 
decreased. ppb the great industries had began 
to put this tertible conspiracy into effect. The 
American Woolen Company closed down its mills. 
The clothing: manufacturers locked out thousands 
of men and women The railroad companies cur- 
tailed their foreqs. The rubber companies at Akron, 
Ohio, closed dcewn. Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio 
and Petroit, Mienjgan. the centres of automobile 
manufacture, lai off thousands of men—the great 
Ford plant was closed entirely. 

similar action on th? part of the profiteers 
extended across the country, even to the lumber 
industry owned by ‘Weyerhouser and other lumber 
companies of the North-West. This action has 
continued until a crisis of unemployment has 
developed in the United States, that was never 
equalled in apy previous time, even during the 
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great industrial and financial panics that have 
periodically occured. Deplorable, indeed, are the 
present social conditions—as there are between six 
and seven million workers who have been thrown 
out of employment; denied access to the means of 
production, thus, deprived of earning a livelihood; 
are rapidly - being pres into the hepad-lines—- 
objects of charity. This miserable condition nbtains 
in a country boundless in its resources, which are 
suffident, under Communism, to maintain all the’ 
people in happiness and contentment. 

The farts portrayed are enough to convey to 
the mind of the reader the bitterness of the class- 
strugyle, as it exists in the United States, where 
capitalism is young, darinss and more brutal-than 
in, perhaps, any other part of the globe, this. not, 
excluding the ferocious tyranny of Great Britain. 

To overcome capitalism entrenched, as it is 
in the United States, will require Herculean efforts 
on the part of a United Working-class. 

Strange as it may scem, there is little revolu- 
tionary thought among the workers et the present 
time, outside of the comparatively small numbers 
which have united in the Industrial Workers of 
the World and the Communist Party. 

The American Federation of Tabor which is 
referred to by its leaders as the Labor movement 
of America, but which, in fact, is the buffer orga- 
nisation of capitalism, is a loosely affiliated body 
of 122 International Unions, paving a small .per- 
capita tax to maintain an executive board, which 
fs housed in the Southern Buildings at Washington, 
I)..C. This ex@cutive board comprising a president, 
nine vice-presidents, a secretary and a_ treasurer. 
Never during the nearly forty years existencé of 
the A. F. L. has it done a single thing in the inte- 
rests of the Working Class. 

Sam Gomprers, the troglodyte, a besotted 
person of dwarf stature and smaller mentality, 
acts in the capacity of president for a salary of 
twelve thousand dollars a year. His chief function 
is signing articles of a derogatory nature, at the 

resent time directed, in main, against the Workers 

epublic of Russia and any other movement with 
tht slightest tendency of radicalism, said articles 
chiefiy prepared by renegade socialists. 

It can truthfully be said, that the executive 
board of the A. F. of L. is little more than a per- 
manent lobby, who with fat salrries, sit around the 
hotels and halls of congress, occasionally beseeching 
the national legislators to pass some measure in 
the interest of the organized workers. Gompers 
and his satellites still imagine that the master-class 
will legislate in the interest of their subject slaves. 

Previous to elections there, invariably, ema- 
nates from Gompers a slogan: ,,defeat our enemics, 
peward our friends* How successful is the Gompers 
campaign, was shown in the last election, when the 
democratic party, headed by Governor Cox, of Ohio, 
who was endorsed by Woodrow Wilson, a friend and 
compatriot of Sammy the Toad, was defeated by the 
most overwhelming vote since the days of Tilden. 

The International’ Unions, of which the A. F. 
of L. is comprised, are autonomous bodies, acting 
independently of each other, with perhaps, a single 
exception of the Steel Strike, where 24 international 
organisaions in'the steel industry were combined 
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It may here be recorded, that in spite of .this 
apparent unity. a corps of two hundred organizers, 
a fund of 500.000 dollars—the strike was a dismal 
failure. The opportunity for revolutionary propo- 
anda at the tremendous. meetings was even lost. 
n fact, a plea for national patriotism was made, 
the membership card was printed on the national 
colours: red, white and blue. 

The convention of the A. F. of L., held 
annually now, in the month of June, in different 
cities throughout the nation, the last time held in 
Montreal, Canada, is composed of tho officials of 
the International Unions—yearly the same old 
faces are to be seen at this congress. Their chief 
purpose is to pass meaningless resolutions, to re- 
elect their official devoting most of the time to 
animated discussion over jurisdictional disputes. 
These disputes usually arising in the building 
industry ee craft-distinction are minutely defined. 

Numerically, the United Mine Workers, is the 
strongest organization in the A. F. of L. It is 
composed of men employed in and around the coal 
imines with a membership close to a half-million. 
‘An industrial organization in form; craft-union 
poison, injected into its veins, has divided the 
organization into 29 different districts, each district, 
where possible, enters into time agreements or 
contracts with their employers expiring at different 
dates, thus, absolutely preventing solidarity of 
ranks. It should be explained that the coal miners 
of America are compelled by the mine owners to 
purchase the tools with which they work—not 
only have they to defray the cost of their tools, 
but must buy oil for their safety lamps as well as 
powder and fuse for blasting purposes. 

To cite an instance, which will explain the 
detriments! effect of the time centract, it will only 
be necessary to describe the coal strike which 
occured in the state of Colorado, district 15. The 
U. M. W. A. was supplying funds from wedges 
and the same was being done from some districts 
for the relief of the strikers, while the members 
of the same organization in the adjoining state 
of Wyoming under contract were mining coal to 
fill the markets formerly supplied by the strikers. 
In fact the same nefarious work was done by the 
miners of the Northern fields of Colorado against 
their striking brothers of the Southern fields in 
the same state. 

Scldom or never, have the members of the 
United Mine Workers ceased to furnish coal when 
other members of organized labour were on strike, 
even though such action on their part may have 
been the deciding factor in a struggle. In fact, the 
co-operative, sympathetic spirit among the craft 
unions of the A. F.of L. is an almost unknown ye ity. 

Even now, the coal miners of West Virginia 
are on strike. Many of them have been murdered; 
others arc a untold horrors at the hands 
of detectives and thugs employed by the capitalists 
who own the mines, while members of the same 
labour union, the United Mine Workers of America, 
are placidly working in the adjacent, coal-ficlds of 
adjoining states—Pensyivania and Kentucky, permit- 
ting emer to be used as instruments for the 
defeat of their brothers. Realising, if they can 
think at all, that when the coal miners of West 
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Virginia are defeated, they, when called upon or 
forced to strike will have to fight their battles 
alone—as defeat in West Virginia will mean the 
loss of the union. 

It was the United Mine Workers, of which 
the late John Mitchel was at one time president. 
Mitchel is the man of whom it was said,’ by the 
capitalist press of Ameriea, ,was the greatest labor 
leader that the world had ever known.“ John 
Mitchel became a member and chairman of the 
Trades Agreement Committee of the  Givic 
Federation, at the munificent salary of#ix thousand 
dollars a year. He, however, was compellea to 
he or he would have suffered\expulsion irom 
the U. M. W. of A., of which he had at ono time 
been the president. Such action would have 
nullified his prestige in the labor movement, go he 
resigned his fav job. When he died, he left an es- 
tate of over three hundred thousand dollars, evidence 
enough to show, that this prime factor of the 
A. F. of L. had served his capitalist mastens io 
other, capacities than the position he had held in 
the Civic Federation. 

Another example of the Gompers ilk, is Robert 
Brindell. This individual ,maniphlated his selfish 
game from: a different angle a ran afoul the law 
and is now serving a term in prison. Brindelt was 
the head of a union known as the Building 
Wreckers Union. He was also a ,-member of a 
building wreckers firm, thus, playing the vame 
both ways from the middle. The crime, for which 
he was convicted was that of compelling a concern 
who desired to erect a building to pay him the 
sum of ey thousand dollars befere the work 
could proceed. 

Disputes between officials of craft-uniogas on 
buildings in course of construction are not of 
unusual occurence, the purpose of these disputes 
being to demand of the contractor who is erecting 
the building a bribe for the speedy settlement of 
the difficulty. So general has this shake-down 
system become, that building firms, when making 
bids for the ‘construction of a building add a certain 
percentage for the bribes that they know will be 
exacted by the A. F. of I. labour leaders, personi- 
fied by one Steve O'Donnell, who, during his 
incumbency of the office of president of the Building 
Trades’ Council, of Chicago, Illinois is said to have 
accumulated money enough to crect apartment 
houses on the elite boulevard, known as Sheridan 
Road, approximating in value aver 300,000 dollars 

P. M. Arthur, another of this line gentry, at 
the time he died, was Grand Chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, which organisation he 
styled as the aristocracy of labor. Arthur, the leader, 
ret an estate which nets his heirs a big rent 
roll. 

The fault lies not so much against these men, 
who have. transgressed by yiolating their duty to, 
the working-class. But rathér, the fault is with the 
labour unions, which are so formed and managed as 
to permit, indeed, invite these delinquencies on the 
part of their officials. 

The trade or craft unions, component parts of 
the American Federation of Labour, are a peculiar 
entity which* must be carefully described to bo 
understood by members of organized labour in other 
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countries, who regard labour unions as a real neces- 
sity of the life and progress of the working class. 

In the United States, craft unions are not for 
the purpose of organizing the working class, but 
art to throw up walls around the favored few, 
limiting the membership by devious methods, ma- 
king little job monopolies of themselves. 

First, by exacting that every new member 
shall have served an apprenticeship varying In the 
number of years in the different crafts.’ 

Second, there are some unions that demand 
that a boy who Is accepted as aft apprentice his father 
must have: been a journeymah ap the ee 
unions, however, will accept an employers’ shn. 

Third, some unions demand an exorbitant ini- 
thation—fee. For example, the Green Glass Bottle 
Blowers charge a regular initiation-fee of five hund- 
red dollars. A special tnitiation-fee is demanded of 
Bohemian glass blowers of one thousand dollars. 
The inoving pees operators charge three hundred 
dollars, which evrry man must pay who becomes 
a member of that union. The Electrical Workers 
N2 134, charge two hundred and fifty dollars. Car- 
penters & Joiners’ Union charge in some places 
seventy five dollars initiation-fee. A member going 
from one place to dnother, where the initiation- 
fee is higher than in the local union where he was 
admitted, is compelled to pay the difference. 

Fourth, sometimes an examination is required 
and applicants for membership are compelled to 
undergd a rigid’ mechanical course before being 
admitted. This is true of the Painters Union, the 
Electrical Workers’ Union and likely many others. 

Fifth, many craft unions of the A. F. of lL. limit 
the number of apprenti¢es accepted to learn the trade. 
Usually, the provisions are, that there shall be one 
apprentice for every seven or,in some crafts, one for 
every ten journeymen. Thus, it will be seen, that 
journeymen of a union have clauses in their con- 
stitution, which prohibit them from allowing their 
own sons learning the trade of their father. For 
example, if cight out of ten journeymen were mar- 
ried and rearing familie, it is safe to presume, 
that among the eight there will be eight or more 
male children. These boys; when they reach a wor- 
king-age most of them will naturally follow the 
bent of their father and will come knocking at the 
door of the union to whic father belongs asking 
the privilege of learning his trade. To all but one 
of the many boys, ‘their fathers in the craft-unions 
will deny them this inherent-right—turning their 
own sons adrift to become laborers; forced into the 
capitalist army or navy, into jails or penitentiaries. 
However, the I. W. W. aqcepts! these disinherited 
sons of the craft and tradr-unionist with open arms. 

Sixth, there are unions among which can be 
named the Painters & Decorators and the Bakers’ 
& Confectioners’ Unions, which have definitely refu- 
sed to accept any more members, their books have 
been closed, as far as new membership is concer- 
ned—temporarily, at least. 

Seventh, some International Unions of the A. F. 
of L. decline to allow females to become members— 
the Barbers’ International yan be cited as an instance. 

rpeckaee other ‘craft unions require an appli- 
cant tq an American Citizen. 
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Ninth, many trade or craft unions draw the 
colour line, discriminating against black men, Chi 
namen and Japanese are also barred. 

These rules and regulations of affiliated bodies 
of the American Federation of Labour demonstrated 
the utter impossibility of that combination ever 
becoming a class organisation, in fact, it is not 
class consciousness, but distinctly, a selfish craft: 
conscivusness that is being generated. _ 

Gompers, himself; becomes the bed-fellow of 
the rankest capitalist politicians in Washington: 
His close relationship to the Democratic Admini- 
stration during the war perfod is evidence of this. 
His friendliness with Wilson, o creature so vile 
that there are none now so low as to do him honour, 

roves the depths to which Gompers will stoop. 
Though his sycophancy cost the lives and the man- 
hood of the workers of America: 

The A. F. of L. makes the claim that the 
membership of the organization was more than 
doubled during the great war, Attention thust be 
called to the fact that this increase was not brought 
about by the usual efforts of propaganda or work 
of the organization itself, but was forced by the 
government of the United States and Canada, the 
political machines of the two countries compelling 
miners, ship-builders and other workers to become 
members of the American Federation of Labour. This 
was the reward to the Gompers outfit for the hel- 
lish work that they had done in support of the 
terrible capitalist murder feast. 

This same political lick-spittle, Gompers, was 
responsible, the writer has been told, in conniving 
first, with the Department of Justice in carrying 
on the terrible persecutions against members of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, many of 
whom lost their lives and hundreds of whom are 
still in the prisons and penitentiaries of the United 
States of America. 

The ferocity of Gompers, the politicians and 
capitalists in general against the I. W. W. is bes 
cause it is the organisation that they fear. Though 
comparatively small in numbers the membership 
has become imbued with an indomitable spirit that 
cannot. be crushed. In this organisation a keener, dec- 
per, frdternal feeling exists than is to be found in any 
other organization, which the writer has ever known. 

The I. W. W. is scientifleally organized along 
industrial lines. Jt has been engaged in more serious 
struggles than all ‘political and so-called labour 
organizations of the U. S. combined. Thousands of 
its members have been imprisoned for the part 
they have played in the class-struggle. The I. W. 
W. has fought many great strikes and was never 
‘compelled to furl its banner in defeat. The I. W. 
W. has carried the message of Industrial Freedom ' 
to the remotest corners of the earth. Hundreds of 
its members returned to Russia and took a valiant 
part in the World’s Greatest Revolution. The Indu- 
strial Workers of the World has never bowed its 
head in obcisance to the capitalist class. It stands 
humble before the Heroes of the Revolution, that 
have marked the way for Industrial Peace:and the 
Happiness of a Great People. May the Revolution 
continue and grow until every worker in the world 
enjoys Industrial Freedom, 
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The Third International end the Intellsetuals, 


By A. LUNACHARSKY. 


theoretical proofs or such as may be taken 

from the almost four years’ experience of the 

Soviet practice in Russia, to recognise the fact 
that the conquest of the intellectual part of the popu- 
Jation (the ,[ntellizentsia“) is one of the most es- 
sential tasks of the great social revolution. It is 
literally a matter of conquest, because before the 
results of the imperialist war the intelligentsia of 
Western Europe in its majority, and of Russia— 
with the exception of a certain part of the young 
people and separate individuals engaged in the revolu- 
ttonary movement—in general and in the aggregate 
was completely taken up with the every day 
business of life and was directly or indirectly 
bound up with the bourgeoisie and the old regime. 
Such part of the intelligentsia which does not 
think politically (and to the ‘shame of this social 
group which pretends to be the salt of the earth 
there are many who do not think politically) 
hecame so to say the object of social action. 
The politically active classes—the landlords, the 
bourgeoisie, the proletariat—fought for the intel- 
liventsia, as they did for the machines or the 
railways. But we must learn to: possess morally 
even the dead stock which thd proletariat has 
acquired possession of physically, during the 
rocess of the revolution, and this is doubly right 
n respect to the live stock which is represented 
by the_politically inert mass of intellectuals. 

Full of antipathy to the bottom strata,“ 
which had dared to become the , masters,“ shaken 
by the destruction of the regime, completely unac- 
customed to cope with the new requirements 
which are being profferred by the new conditions 
of life—this intelligentsia attempted at first to 
show a, 80 to say, active passivity, that is to say, 
a sabotage in a more or less organised form. The 
proletariat in Russia managed ‘to reply to this 
sabotage with sufficient energy and the active 
sabotage was soon. broken; but the same can- 
not be said of the passive peboings. Up to now the 
intellectual middle class is snarling at the new 
pe talking scandal behind the backs of the 

ommunists, rejoicing at each failure, even at such 
that are to the detriment of the. whole country, 
and grieving over their successes even when the 
latter are to the advantage of the entire nation 
as a whole. 


T? Vest European comrades will scarcely need 
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To learn to conquer this mass means first of 
all to acquire its sympathies for the policy of the 
Communists, i. e. the sympathies of ‘the sreater 
number of these amorphous middle class elements; 
secondly, to induce them to proceed to good: and 
uscful work in their special branches of sciance, 
creating a corresponding plan for their ytilisation, 
certain regiae which 
without. resembling penal servitude and being 
repulsive to the intelligentsia, would nevertheless 
serve for a sufficient control over the work of 
those on whose sympathies we can in no wise 
reckon. The Communist! Party in Russia is car- 
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the above mentioned ‘middle class ititellectual 
elements. In Western Europe the pauperisation of 
the intelligentsia especially in such countries as 
Germany and Austria may drive a considerable 
art of it into a strong opposition against the 
ourgeois order, and this is already taking place. 
The situation of these elements may be albuated 
and in its political triumph the social revolution 
may find the opposition of the middle class intel- 
lectuals very much weakened, while in a consi- 
derable part of this yroup it may even meet with 
welcome and assistance. 
The opposite pole of this part of the intel- 
ligentsia, is the accutely political class-conscious 
intelligentsia, penetrated: with a peculiar class 
instinct, co in the garb of as peculiar a class 
theory. One must be under no illusions on this 
oint. Whereas in Western Europe the Mensheviki, 
i, e. the right wing socjalists frequently appear to 
be the voicers of the skilled proletariat which 
has been demoralised by the bourgeoisic, in Russia 
only a small number of skilled workers have 
stock to the bottom of the-so called-social demo- 
cratic party. This is the party of the intelligentsia; 
its inner meaning is quite clear. This is the young, 
as yet unfeathered bourgeoisie, deprived of the 
possibility of coping independently with autocracy 
and acquiring an honourable position for itself and 
the bourgeoisie; it played the réle of conciliators 
between the industrial bourgeoisie as such and the 
More. educated technically qualified part of the 
proletariat. To be 4 steward, a trusted and valued. 
servant of the bourgeoisie and at the same time a 
»leader“ of proletarians in clean coats and stiff 
collars is the ideal of a Menshevik. It is naturally 
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the ideal of the Scheidemanns of all countries, 
with the only difference that. the Scheidemanns 
have already a considerable workers audience, 
whereas that of the Mensheviki (melted and dis- 
solved at the very first thunger claps ‘of the 
revolution. 

Something similar to this arr the intellectuals 
adhering to the social revolutionaties. Whole moun- 
tain loads of middle class intedlectuals dumped 
themselves like rubbish into the Social Revolutio- 
nary Party in 1917. It was, so to say, the fashion 
to wear a sotial revgjutionary ired bow in one’s 
buttonhole. A kind of Russian gatimatias, in which 
could ‘be found side by side a profligate kind of 
anarchist, a pedantic critic of Marx, @ but slightly 
dyed blackhundred man, all strive to. climb to 
power in Rus¢ia as non-class intellectuals and under 
the banner of the social revolutionary party. Natu- 
rally this friable mass crumbled down at the first 
serious blow (lealt by the workers hand. Can one 
call the social revolutionary party a peasant party?— 
Yes, in so far as like the anced bs who sought 
support for themselves among the labour aristo- 
cracy, it endeavoured to find its support in the 
peasant aristocracy; but a workdr aristocrat is still 
only a worker, while the peasant aristocrat is a 
speculator and properly speakingg a regular bour- 
geois. This gives to the right wang social revoluti- 
onary party p marked aroma offa petty bourgeois 
exploiter character. Add to this the iptellizentsia 
which quite openly, without any sovialist pretext, 
aspired to the role of the trustworthy steward of 
the bourgeosie, i. e. the intellqctuals adhering to 
the Cadet (Constitutional Democratic party) and 
you will have the so called advance guard of the 
Russian inteWigentsia. The sam¢ will be noticed in 
Europe and in this respect the untellectuals as part 
of the petty bourgeoisie, »s a p¢culiar kind of brain 
workers, will attempt to create their own party or 
a conglomeration of parties which will be also a 
peculiar variety of our Russtan Mensheviki, social 
revolutionaries and intellectual cadets. 

Any reconciliation with ‘hese people is both 
unnecessary and impossible. They are still consti- 
tuting the sharpest of oppositions. They are still 
dreaming of turning the wheel df history backwards, 
carrying on a pernicious propaganda among the 
non-partist antellectuals and the asa masses 
in general. They must, property. speaking, die out 
politically. The best elements (and among them 
there are many very talented people) will in the 
end Acknowledge their error and come to us by 
long and roundabout ways. There are certainly also 
some who like Saul will suddenly be able to see 
in a flash how the Evil One is misleading them 
and they will turn back. We have a whole number 
of respected friends and Cammunists who have 
come to ud in this way. The a in this case is 
tn a considerable degree, not the strugyle for the 
soul of this part of the intelligentsia, but the strug; 
gle for the soul of the entire jntelligentsia against 
this part of it. 

inally, a few words mnst be said in regard 

to the highly a intelléctuals. I do not pre- 
tend in general to give a miuute analysis in this 
article and I.may probably return to my theme in 
more dgtailed work, but at any rate I shall have 
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to divide the highly qualified intel¥gentsia Into two 
important elements. A group of so to say European 
or All-Russian celebrities, and a group of the more 
highly qualified beara engineers and techni- 
cians in general. | shall begin with the latter group. 
There is no doubt that the general staff of the 
technical personnel in the sphere of industry and 
agriculture, including also theeprofessors of the 
higher technical schools is of such necessity to us, 
that neither our reserves of gold, nor any other 
asscts of the state can be compared with it. The 
fates have willed that they should be the menopo- 
lists of science and knowledge and namely of such 
knowledge without which we cannot moye onwards. 
One cannot include this group simply among the 
bourgeoisie, but at the same time one must say 
that it has been specially favoured by the bour- 
geoisie 

What can we expect in regard to it? 

First of all I must point out a certain kind 
of danger. This group is so powerful that if the 
engineers in Russia or abroad (where they are 
incomparably stronger still) would manage to grou 
around themselves the whole qualified technica 
personnel of the agricultural bit industrial bran- 
ches, if th?®se groups would be clever enough to 
attain a peculiar semi-Communism and would, s0 
to say, propose their services to.us on the basis of 
agreement principles, then, in spite of their small 
number in comparison with the whole praleti@iat, 
they might occupy a much too prominent position 
during the period of transition to Communism. I 

eard certain ane thinking analysts of our 
situation express apprehensions in connection with 
the well known speech of the eminent engineer Pro- 
fessor Sody in England on the danger of this tran- 
sitional period becoming, to a certain degree, the 
hegemony of the technical personnel which the 
Communist Party, as the representative of the poli- 
tically powerful but theoretically and technically 
sufficiently helpless proletariat, would involuntarily 
have to support. 

It seems to me that such apprehensions are 
exaygerated, but no one will deny that under a 
correct comprehension of the line to be followed 
by them, under a more or less general transition 
to the Soviet position and a good organisation, these 
elements might simultaneously render us a great 
assistance and make claim to the very serious role 
of partial exponents of the whole movement. 

Are there any symptoms which may be at the 
same time gladdeping and disheartening in this 
orientation of the technical personnel? Yes, there! 
are. The corresponding union of Arfa in Germany: 
has acquired an intermediary and as yet unexplai- 
ned but serious influence. Sodi in his speech asserts 
that an engineer and scientist are everything, 
whereas the bourgeoisie are making them nil, and 
hints at the possibility for the engineers to come 
to an agreement with the workers for the creation 
of a St. Simon’s triumph of. the mental? and physi- 
cal workers over the idlers—is very sympto- 
matic. 

And is it not symptomatic that me the 
epoch of the big strikes in Italy the technical 
personnel proved almost everywhere to be on the 
side of the workers? 
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The proletariat undoubtedly can only welcome 
the self-organisation of the engineers. Tho Russian 
engineers and scientists are too lymphatic,. too 
dandified, too small in numbers to establish energe- 
tically or at least to see the Possibility of a cer- 
tain hegemony for themselves. Nevertheless however 
the technical personnel and technical professorship 
are coming to an understanding. with the Soviet 
power much more easily than any other group of 
intellectual workers. Naturally they are also meeting 
with a more hearty welcome on our part. 

A few words now in respect to the real salt 
of the earth, such as the prominent separate rep- 
resentatives of culture, both in the sphere of science 
and in that of art. On these heights the intellectuals 
acquire a special character. Here, in virtue of 
broadness of conception, individual talent, acuteness 
of analytic and depth of synthetic power, people 
really frequently outgrew their own canta inte.- 
rests or these of their groups. It is from such 
heights that Marx, Engels, Lassalle and Lenin have 
came to us. And we can state with pleasure that 
there is no lack of prophets who have turned their 
faces towards our rising sun. When one remembers 
how the greatest of Russia’s botanists Timiriazev, 
in his dying hour and literally in ‘his last words 
hefore going to his eternal rest, blessed Lenin and 
his work, when one learns of the warm sympathies 
with the ideas of Communism of such people as 
the greatest physicist of our times, Hinstein, the 
greatest: pedagogue, Nattor, when one hears of the 
nee taken by such luminaries of international 
wain power and creative genius as Berard Shaw, 
Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse, Anatole France; 
when one receives such a nice sincere letter from 
such a typical leader of a highly ethical cultured 
intelligentsia as August Forel, etc., when one sees 
how a' warm sympathy with the revolution ts 
awakening in the hearts of the young people in the 
artistic circles, the literary expressionists of Ger- 
many and similar tendencles everywhere—then one 
comes to the conelusion that the intelligentsia, 
morally beaten by the war, shaken by the pauperi- 
sation of the middle classes, is creating a sufficient 
basis for the passing over of the greatest minds 
and most sensitive hearts to the right side. 

And in Russia, people’ like LE Brussov, 
Serafimovitch. Mayakovsky belonging to different 
traditions, different ages, different stratifications 
of the intelligentsia, but nevertheless leaders of 
whole phalanxes of writers have come straight to 
the banner of Communism. Others are approaching 
hesitatingly as yet, but they are coming. The esti- 
mation of'the revolution as given in some of the 
poems of Block, Max Voloshin, residing out of Russia, 
a typical representative not only of the intelligentsia, 
but also of its middle class narrow minded elements, 
Ivanov-Razumnik, ‘testify to the ge ae that 
ever newer intellectual circles are drawing nearer 
to the acceptance of the Communist evangile. 

Naturally there are many obstacles on the 
way. There is no doubt that the passage to Commu- 
nism of the coryphei, that the recognition of the 
ideas of Communism by the‘ best minds and hearts, 
tiga those who are possessed with the artistic 
talent, of whicn Tolstoy says: a talent that fires 
other hearts; there is no doubt that their passing 
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over to our side would exercise a powerful influence 
both on the politics of tho actual moment and even 
more 80 bohaatig on tho young Seas who are in 
some circles still hostile to us, but who certainly 
are capable of being cured from the bourgeois 
venom which has not penetrated them too deeply. 
But I repeat, there are many obstacles to this: the 
acute individualism of the intelligentsia is its best 
representative; their ethical Tolstoyism; their horror 
of all violence which revolutionary surgery cannot 
do without and their consternation at the destruction 
which frequently touches even the most cultural 
achievements; the absence of skill in addressing the 
new audiences who are filling the theatres, audito- 
riums and libraries in Rossia and will soon fill 
them in the whole world; the economic ruin aggra- 
vating the hard conditions of their physical existence 
and other unfavourable circumstances which one 
cannot remember and enumerate at once. 

We are far from being able to say that, taken 
up by our war tasks and placed before the. threa- 
tening economic crisis, we have done all that was 
necessary to place a few hundreds of the most 
prominent representatives of the intelligentsia in 
such conditions as to save them from the extreme 
pressure “of the crisis. We have had no time to pay 
special attention to discussions with them and 
propaganna among them, like among the remaining 
part of the intellectuals. I think, however that now 
when we have thrown off the hand of war from 
our throat, at least for a certain time, now when 
we are fully engaged in the organisation of our 
economic management, we shall flind time and 
means to take up directly the cause of our intelli- 
gentsia. 

In the. present article -I wished to give an 
approximate picture of the conditions of tne diffe- 
rent strata of the intelligentsia and the prospects 
which are opening before us. We need the intelli- 
gentsia, we need it in the domain of technics, 
agriculture, public instruction, and chiefly we need 
it as the principal contingent of state agency; we 
need it also very much in the domain of art, which 
in its best part is even now an ennobling |element 
favourable to Communism and which, with the 
gradual growth of the new art, must become a 

owerful assimilator between the old and the new. 
Ve need the’ intilligentsia, while in its ‘greater 
aly it is still in various stages of hostility to us. 
he more precious for us are those among the 
intellectuals who have passed over to our side or 
who sre on the way to do so, and the more 
important it is to use all our efforts to assemble 
as great a number as possible of intellectual farces 
around the new axis of the world —Commu- 
nism. 

It is not necessary, I think, at the creation of 
a kind of International of intellectuals to demand 
from them a distinct doctrine, a Communist or at 
least Marxist train of thought. No extreme 

olitical demands must be ‘made of them. 
he intellectual elements are incapable of 
attaining the heights of discipline and_- political 
class consciousness of the proletariat. One must 
remember that the red banner with which the 
intellectuals will in ever greater masses join” our 
procession will always have rosy reflections and it 
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would be irrational to say: .Fither with us or 
against ius,“ (in regard to questions of theory or 
disciplinary training of these elements, their prole- 
tarian ethics, etc). No, .whoever is against the 
bourgeaisie is with us* is ‘the slogan which must 
form the basis for the organisation of an interna- 
tional ar intellectuals. 

The reader must not think that I really desire 
to propose the formation of; an organisation on 
arallel lines with our International, but it would 

desirable that the international intellectuals 
more ar less adhering to ius, should call to each 
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other, meet parhaps at some congress and pronounce 
before all the world their curse against the bour- 
eoisie and sympathies with us. Then, may be, we, the 
hird International of proletarians, might be able 
to exerqise a more organised influence on an inter- 
national scale on this part of the human race which 
will have to live as a separate part of socicty 
during many years yet, which is so necessary to 
us and which is not separated from us (like the 
bourgeoisie and the peasant exploiting elements) 
by impassible jungles, but is the nearest neighbour 
of the proletariat. 
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The question is quite simple in regard to the large landownership. Here we have an undisguised 
capitalist production and\ in such case, there can be no room for doubts. We have before us a rural 
proletariat and our task is quite clear As soon as our party will acquire the state powér it shall expro- 
priate the larger landlords’ as well as the industrial factory owners. Whether this expropriation will be 
accomplished without the indemnification of the owners or not, will depend, in the majority of cases, not on 
oursélves, but on tre conditions under which we shall acquire the power and bes(des on the behaviour of 
the landlords themselveg. At any rate me cannot look upon indemnification as inadmissible under any 
conditions whatever. Mgrx has repeatedly said to me: if we could by up the whole band, it would be the 
cheapest way of getting yid of them. The lprger estates which will be in sucha way returned to society, we shall 
hand over to the agricultural labouregs who are working them at present; they will be organised in as- 
soceations and placed under the contro{ of society. What the conditions will be it is impossible to say 
definitely as yet. Al any rate the transformation of capitalist production into a@ social one is already fully 
prepared and may be realised immediately in the same way as, for instance, at the works of Krupp or Mr. 
Stemm. And the example of such agricultural associations will convince the last still-resisting small 
peasant-owners—and perhaps the larger ones too—of the advantages of a social production. 

Fr. Engels. ,The peasant question in France and Germany, 
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The Jagengsa Letourer, 


By SEN KATAYAMA 


The Japanese Worker Under the New Regime. 


ended with a revolution of 1868, which was 
accomplished by the lowest strata of the 

military caste. Plain people did not parti- 
cipate in it. Under the revolutionary government 
the Japanese labourer had to adjust himself to the 
new and ever-changing condtiions of life. 

luring the past sixty years or more, the Japa- 
nese labourer had to make the best of his lot. He was 
utterly inexperienced in the new kjnd of industry 
which had been introduced into the country from 
time to time. Factory and machine industry was 
‘almost unknown to him. In the past,. he had been 
doing all his work by his previous experience, and 
to handle new and scientific machinery imported 
from the west was ‘a big task for him; but in a few 
decades however, he learned to use this new 
machinery fairly well thanks to the practical educa- 
tion which he got in the past. He quickly qualified 
himselfin every kind of work. Blacksmiths, carpenters 
andother oldlabourers were the first men who came to 
the new factory built by the government. Long 
before the yraduates, from the polytechnical insti- 
tutes or from the Imperial University, took their 
position us bosses or as engineers those plain 
working fore had learned how to use the steam 
hammer, belt machines to build a railway engine 
or a steam boat. Thus the working man was free to 
make progress in the technique of modern industry. 
Indeed {t is true, that many improvements and 
inventions patented by engineers in the army and 
navy factories were really inventions acoomplished 
by the labourer who had acquired practical working 
Xnowledge and experience. 


T: feudal period .of the history of Japan 
\ 


The Reactionary Bureaucracy. The Cendition ef the 
Working Women. 


In the beginning of the New Era, the rulers 
of Japan diligently tried to administer their natio- 
nal duties in a way that might suit the people, but 
as soon us they felt secure in their new position, 
they began to dispose of those who did not agree 
with their policies, by war and oppressive tmeasu- 
res. In order to stabilize their own power in the 
government, they began to create various institu- 
tions. Upan these institutions,, all sorts of govern 
mental Avokritiem was lavishly and extravagantly 

_ bestowed. Thus tbe higher educational institutions 
were created with special privileges for their own 
bureaucratic support, and there were established 


firm economic relations with the rich upon whom 
were bestowed many valuable franchises and imo- 
nopolies. 

Not only was economic favouritism bestowed 
on them but also social honours and positions, thus 
creating the nobility ranks anew with funds given 
to anyone who served the bureaucracy faithfully. 
The political bureaucracy, without strong support 
from the moneyed and propertied classes, had no 
power over the people so they grudyingly gave a 
constitution with a representative legislature. But 
on this constitution they worked skilfully so that 
by a carefully, qualified franchise, the capitalists 
and imperialists would always have the upper 
hand. Here, in this limited election Jaw the econo- 
mic power of the propertied classes was firmly esta- 
blished monopolizing to themselves the law-making 
power. To crown this, the cabinet ministers were 
responsible to the Emperor, only and not to the 
legislature or the nation. To make this arrranye- 
ment still more rigid, the ministry was given the 
power to create new peers in any number in order 
to keep the balance of the upper legislative chamber 
and inembers of the imperial mor toe Fi- 
nally they created unconstitutionally, |of course, 
the genre group, elder statesmen who really cont 
rolled the destinies of the nation and checked 
every new movemept of the people. 

Under such well-thought-out reactionary 
bureaucracy, the Japanese laborer has been more 
and more ‘exploited in the evergrowing {ndustrial 
fields. He was not only prohibited from organizing 
u union, but a Jaw was also enacted incriminating 
every labour movement. Under this law striking 
was a crime to be punished with imprisonment 
fer six months of Hard labour. 

The wife and daughters of a Japanese labourer 
are the most unfortunate workers. Mey work day 
and night in the spinning and silk factories—14 
hours a day with two days rest in a month. All 
of them are recruited from. the country districts 


‘enticed by good wages and the best treatment. 


But in reality they are kept in the company’s 
barracks like prisoners, surrounded by high 
brick walls and fed by the company with food fit 
for pigs: 

There are today about seven hundred thousand 
such poor girls in the cotton and other mills. Most 
of these girls are very young, over 70 per cent, 
are under twenty. In the textile industry there are 
more girls employed than men. In 1908—1¥#0,000 
girls worked in silk mills and 230,000 girls in 
cotton mills. Girls in those mills were more 
severely exploited than men. Sicknesses of girls 
were over five times greater than that of men, and 
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over half of the sickness was tuberculosis. In the 
year of 1909 16,989 girls went out spinning—from 
7 northern provinces—-and from this numbe? 7.220 
returned home on account of illness. 107 were 
seriously sick and 279 died in the same year. 1324 
irls lost their health or life in. the same year. 
There are still. more surprising statistics of 
working girls of Nigata Prefecture. Every year 
more than 8.000 girls go out to work fram this 
province, and only about 3,000 girls return home; 
of.these half return on account of sickness. It is 
also reported that 120.000 te disappear. It was 
found in 16 mills that the duration of stay of the 
girls was very brief. 


Male. Female Total. 

Less than 6 months 1,586 6,281 6,449 
ay i praee YG 1,054 3,960 65,14 
ro » 2 years 943 3,507 4,452 
. sagt VA kerk 644 2,204 = 2,38 


Girls leave the factory within six months on 
account. of hard work @md of illness. They work 
12 hvurs a day and every 7 or 10 days they have 
to work 18 hours a day in order to adjust the day 
and night shifts. In 1912, there were 515,217 girls 
working in the factories, 45,441 yirls working as 
coolies and 29,670 girls working in the government 
factories. Most of these girls are very young; 
there were 53,518 yirls under 14 working in 
priate factories and 2,127 girts working in the 
zovernment factorivs. Even today there are quite a 
ew girls working who are under 12, and ib sume 
cases under 10 years of age, especially, in the cotton 
and match factories. 

The above are all old data, but the condjtions 
today are not any better. Mr. Toyohara who was 
charged by the government to investigate condi- 
tions of girls in the industries in the westefn part 
of Japan, says that the zh advertized! better 
conditions of the factory ‘irls is simply a 
camouflage reform without ‘reality. Every factory 
has some sort of reform, which, however does not 
count at all. The yirls are taught how to serve tea 
and how to arrange flowers and such thipys for 
mere ettiquette. But after a day's work of fourteen 
hours in a dirty spinning room, the yirls are dead 
tired and could never learn anything that is 
taught to them. To day out of 200.000 yirls 80.000 
return home sick and worn out. The following are 
the diseases of those unfortunate ones. 


Returned factory girls per 1,000. 


Analogousto Stomach and 


Kind of work ; Tubsrculosis 


Tuberculosis Tetestines 
Cotton Spinning 268 217 67 
Silk » 34 47 284 
Weaving , 210 280 20 
Hemp a 114 114 114 


Thus they loc health and suffer from|diseases. 
It is said by the same officer that 80 in 1000 yirls 
who left home for the factory died of CORT 
within the year and 138 are serious tuberculosis 
eater: (From the ,Uriental Economist,“ a weekly, 
‘April’ 15, 1919). ; 
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Women workers in the rice fields, hitched to 
wagon or pushing a heavy loaded cart with her 
husband, is in a far better condition physically and 
mentally then the girl employed at the velvilized“ 
methods of industry with all its modern improve- 
ments—such as the cotton factory. The wagon- 
aroun in this case is a free and independent 
abourer. In most cases she owns her wagon; in 
some cases she carries her own products to sell. 
But this has often been an object of severe attack 
by the foreign humanitarian visitars. 

The Japanese woman is, indeed, avery lovable 
creature always adapting herself to the situation 
she ig placed in and is capable of adjusting herself 
well to her surroundings, but the rapid growth of 
the modern industrial ‘system which particularly 
exploits young girls, driving them out of their 
native homes and surroundings and placing in a 
prison-like cotton factory, makes a slave’ out of her. 
And yet our capitalistic governments have. legalised 
such an awful condition of existence in the factory’ 
under the name of the Factory Law which hag 
been in force since September 1sf. 1918, and assured 
the capitalist exploiters that the status of the wor- 
king yirl would remain unchanged, for the coming 
fifteen years. 

As already said above, the Japanese women’s 
working conditions in industrial life are the worst 
feature in modern industrial Japan. 

As to Japanese militarism, | would say that 
the Japanese man has been pretty well subjected. 
He is always conscripted to military service while 
he sustains vast military and naval expences as & 
labourer, andin war time. he is freely used as can- 
non fodder. 

There is no Japanese labourer who does not 
hate the military service; many try to evade the 
service by mutilating themselves physically so as 
to become unfit for military duty. Yet he is cons- 
cripted while the sons of the rich are exempted 
under various forms of favouritism. For instance, a 
student in. secondary educational institutions is 
exempted for the time being. The youth who can 
afford to yo out of the country to study or to 
enjoy an idle life is also free from the hated military 
dut,. But the labourer has no escape from drudgery 
of the barrack life. 


The Japanese Labourer Under Moderna Industrial Capi- 
talism. 


In the agricultural sphere the Japanese labourer 
has been exploited more and more since the revolution, 
by the ever increasing powers of land capitalism. Agri- 
cultural land is capitalized by the rich all ovér, for 
this gives the landowner a special political right 
and advantage. The highest land taxpayers elect 
their members to the upper chamber of the national 
legislature which gives them the best and safest 
investment for their growing capital. Within the 
last sixty years, especially, land values have been 
rising as the population increased and the food 
orice rose. us is labuur on the farm brought 

own to a veritable slavery by the capitalization 
of land. 

In the industrial sphere the worker is even 
more severely ‘exploited than his brother oh the 
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farm, because he is more completely deprived 
of the political right and the right of organization. 
And It means that he is taxed indirectly to the 
very limit, nor can he get a wage increase when 
prices rise; he has no unjon to make a collective 
demand, so that in every way he is in a most 
hopeless position in the present social status. 

But in spite of all this, the Japanese worker 
has made a marked progress in the past few de- 
cades. Of course he is only in the process of 
formation just as the industires have been in the 

rocess of establishing themselves) on modern 
ines. Indeed he has had no time as yet to adjust 
himself to the new industrial conditions as the 
labourer of the past to the feudal regime by forming 
craft guilds. But he has done his best to promote 
his own welfare and adapted some ways to better 
his condition—as by means of strikes or riots, or 
by secret wnion of idleness (stealing time in the 
factory) which is practiced very much now-a-days. 
These are his natural rights, as no union is allowed 
him. Yet he strikes in the face of the prohibitive 
law, as all the demands he makes fail, and since 
August 1918, he has learned how to riot as 
well as how to sabotage. The last tactic is in vogue 
among the Japanese workers at present. Before the 
present police law of ,peace and order* which was 
enacted i1n~1890, the labourer of Japan had engaged 
freely in the labour movement for five years, and 
after the law was enacted, it was. not applied to 
the movement; not until the union became strong. 

The Japanese worker has to keep himself tame 
and quiet now, for the said law prohibits practucaUy 
all strikes and agitations. But in spite of the law, 
some big, riots developed in the copper mines of 
Asia and Bessimines in 1907. 


Labour Strikes and Riots. 


Japanese history records many riots most of 
whichgoccurred as a result of famine. The Japanese 
eople always gained through such riots. And besides 
amine riots, Japan had countless revolutions in the 
past which invariably resulted in new governments 
with the same old Mikado. But the modern riots which 
have been occurring in recent years have somewhat 
changed in character. Conditions of farmers have 
improved very much. There was hardly any famine 
in Japan for the last 20 or 25 years. This is due 
to improved irrigation and drainage system of. the 
rice fields. But with the introduction of western 
methods, there arose industrial riots. Unorganized 
jabour strikes have often developed into destructive 
and violent riots. In the factories and in the 
mines where riots occurred most frequently the 
labourer was very much oppressed politically. But 
on the whole the worker gained considerably. 
August 1918 was a month of riots; they were 
economic revolts against the rich profiteers and 
against the authorities who supported and defended 
them. Out of 142 riots in different cities, towns and 
viliages, which happened within a week or ten days 
and which csiended almost over the whole country, 
in twenty-five places the rioters burned and des- 
troyed property, while in thirty eight places ‘the 
riots could hardly be put down even by the aid of 
the army. Police forces and gendarmes ceuld do 
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nothing before the indignant rioters. Many were 
killed and wounded by the troops. The rioters 
demanded cheaper rice, fuel and clothing. The aim 
of their attack was the rich, but it developed into 
a conflict between .rioters and police fortes and 
soldiers. Indeed,:in some cases they compeijled the 
rice merchants to sell rice at lower pricesi Ninety 
per cent of the rioters were said to be labourers 
who led the rioters and terrified the ruling clas- 
ses. 

The riots were general uprisings of the dissa- 
tisfied workers, fnd became very violent in’ the 
factories and in ‘the mines. From the first. to the 
19th. of August over forty strikes were recorded 
in the dailies of Tokyo and Osaka alone. Some 
strikers demanded 180 percent increase in wages; 
many demanded p 50 per cent. increase and got it. 

Last year’s riots were the first, on a large 
scale, which gave ,he impetus to a general awakening. 
The workers tested and realized-their strength and 
power even against the rigidly disciplined police 
and army. On the other hand, the government have 
since lost the grip of power over the people. Thus 
it is now attempting many schemes of would be 
reforms. and patronages which only result in the 
exposure of its weakness. 


The Present Labour Situation and the Russian Reve 
lution. 


The Japanese labourer is profoundly influenced 
by the Russian Revolution. The Japanese are, indeed, 
much indebted to the Russians Be their spiritual 
enlightenment. Such great masters as Tolstoi, 
Dostoyevski, Gorky and many others were studied 
in Japan with great enthusiasm. In fact the Japa- 
nese understand Russian art, literature and music 
more easily than Anglo-Saxons. We feel the Russian 
art is something akin to us—Oriental—to some 
degree. The Japanese workers also felt sympathetic 
to the Russian Revolutionists who were always 
struggling for freedom. We were inspired by their 
thought and heroic activities. The Japanese socialists 
always sent their greetings which linked interna- 
tional relations between the two people. The first 
public greeting sent by the socialists was on March 
20 th. 1904 when the two countries were at war. 

There is po need to comment on the above 
interchange of greetings, except to say that my 
comrades in Japan kept up their fight dnwaveringly 
during all these years of oppression and persecution, 
although they host freedom of expression and orga- 
nisation which they had then. Their position ral ie 
isa great deal like that which the Russian comrades 
had before the revolution—being hunted by detec- 
tives wherever they go. In 1904 I had the honour 
of representing the Japanese workers at the Inter- 
national Sociwlist Congress at Amsterdam. At this 
Congress I had the great honour of meeting the 
Russian comrades and publicly shaking hands with 
Comrade George Plechanoff who was on the plarform 
as the vice president of the day. Plechanoff was 
leader of the Russian section then. Unlixe the War 
of 1914, we have expressed ouf international 
solidarity in spite of the war between Russia and 
Japan. This cordial relation has been kept up 
and renewed from time to time. In May 1917 the 
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Japanese socialists sent again greetings to the 
Russian revolutionxry comrades. This message 
was most bold and striking. .At the present 
time the workers must try to stop this bloddy war, 
and at the same time the proletariat of the belli- 
gerent countries should turn their guns, which are 
aimed at them in enemy countries, at onee on 
the ruling classés of their own respective 
countries. This responsibility lies not only on 
the Russian Socialists but on all the socialists 
of the world. A message of still more recent date 
of the Japanese workers was sent secretly to the 
Russian comrides at the time when Japan invaded 
Siberia: 

-~Our wholenearted interest and attention is 
focussed on the course of the Russian Revolution, 
und it is with the most profound sympathy that 
we observe the forward advance of the Russiar Pro- 
letariat that produces an undying impression upon 
the soul of the eople of dapan. 

~We are Righty dissatisfied at the perfidious 
actions of the Japanese Government, who under 
pretences which do not interest us, has sent its 
troops into Siberia in an attempt to crush the free 
development of the Russian Revolution. 

» We are infinitely sorry for the fact that we 
have not enough strength as yet totpset the present 
danger of our Imperialistic Government's interven- 
tion, which menaces your hard won freedom, but 
you can rest dssured that notwithstanding the 
present day persecutions, on the part of our Imperjal 
Uiovernment, the flag of Liberty will soon fly oyer 
the soil of Japan.“ 

The rational optimism of the Japanese so- 
cialists expressed in the resolution has been proved 
right in Japan. The recent development of Japa- 
nese labour and social ,.movements show clearly 
that Russian Bolsheviki have greatly influenced 
them. The rice riots of August 1918 was in one 
sense a protest against the Siberian intervention 
by the Japanese Militaristic governmeyt. The reason 
for opposing intervention is ecenomical because 
war with Russia would raise the already high 
prices of food and bring misery to the working 
classes. Since then strikes were prevalent every- 
where, and now our strikes are taking the form of 
sabotage. In one place, sabotaging, undertaken by 
15.000 shipbuilding workers employed at the Kobe 
Kawasaki Shipyard, was just ended. This was the 
first qne in the history of the Japanese labour 
movement. Every morning the workers reported at 
the Yard but did nothing. This state of things 
continued for 10-days, from September 18th. to 
eptember 28th. On that day feaders conducted the 
steneral referendum vote among the workers which 
vesulted in the continuation of sabotage. During 
ra riod they an gerne with the Prefdent of 
he Company—Nr. K. sa ince son of Marquis 
Hajauiaies tal all in vain. Then two other branch 
factories of the same company voted for sympathetic 
sabotage. At this stage, 500 engineers, assistant 
engineers and 800 bosses of the Yard expressed 
their full sympathy with the sabotagers and asked 
the President to comply with the demands of the 
workers. This made. fray Matsugata concede, 
though réluctantly, to the demands of the workers 
at last substantially. 


This form of labour demand just suits the 
Japanese labourer for he is denied the right of 
organisation and so has no strike fund. But by 
such a method he can accomplish the very object 
of the strike. The police law can not reach ,them, 
The bosses and the engineers could not do anything 
to the workers; they all slowed down the speed of 
work to zero! The bosses {might have dismissed 
them, but they rather sympathised with the 
workers! Besides it would have been impossible to 
dismiss 15,000 workers en masse even if they had 
the authority to do it. Through sabotage the wor- 
kers yot the 8 hour day and pay for a 10 hour 
day. This is one of the Japanese ways of adjusting 
himself to the situation. 


Bolshevik Ideas and the Japanese Labourer. 


The Russian Bolsheviki excérsised — greit 
influence on the better element of the Japanese. Our 
papers are not as yet very tainted by the capitalist 
crookedness, because the Russian obligations to- 
wards the Japanese were assumed entirely by the 
Japanese governinent and paid by it with govern- 
ment bonds. So that there is no trouble or bond 
interest among the people. 

Thus Japan, of all the allied countries, has 
come in direct and frequent contact with the 
Russians both in Russia and in Japan. That means, 
that the Japanese have come in contact with 
Bolshevik ideas more than any other people. There 
are vast numbersof Bolshevikiin Siberia. It is reported 
that the Japanese reserves, and there were about 
seventy thousand of them, were hastily withdrawn 
from Siberia, because it was found that those 
soldiers who have wives and children at home and 
who have some worldly expetiences seem to be 
easily adopting the Bolshevik ideas. We just heard 
that about thirty or thirty-five thousand soldiers 
in Siberia were converted to Bolshevism and 
actually went over to the party; from time to time 
the Bolsheviki have propagated their ideas. and 
distributed literature among the Japanese soldiers 
printed in Japanese. Especially -at Vladivostok they 
distributed literature among the Japanese soldiers 
and every: post and wall of the city was placarded 
with propaganda. This is carried on not one in 
Siberia but even more vigerously in Japan both 
by Russians and Japanese. Some Russians who 
were working for the cause at Yakohama were 
ordered to leave Japan within five days. There, are 
nearly ten thousand Russian Bolsheviks in Japan 
deserters from the Kolchak and other reactionary 
armies. Besides, the Japanese socialists are also 
spreading Bolshevik ideas among the labouring 
classes. Some of them were arrested and put into 
prison, but there are plenty of them still out of 
prison. Strikes occur very frequently andin a very 
revolutionary fashion and the workers are sabo- 
taging. They are already demanding joint control 
of the factories and are even going to ask pay for 
Sunday without working! The en hour day which 
a few months ago, was considered almost impossible, 
is now being granted one after another to the 
workers. Many labour organisations arose in spite 
of the law and the oppressive attitude of thb go- 
vernment. The yellowest labour nasccin tions Wk 
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Ai-Kei—whose president was Bunji Suzaki became a 
strong radical union; Suzaki’s autocratic rule of 
the past was done away with, and at the meeting 
of September last it decided to be as democratic 
as possible. The Kai Association has united- with 
the Printers Union, the only union that continued 
its existence, though at times: feebly, through the 
oppressive years, recently revived its strength and 
both unions are now working together with great 
vigor for the right of organisation and the abolition 
of the police law. The spirit of Yu-Ai-Kai has greatly 
changed since. Lately its official organ has been 
publishing the Life of Karl Marx. 

Friends from Japan write me that socialist 
classics—such as) Marx's ,Capital’ — ,,.Kconomic 
Tenchings of Marx," by Engels, Marx's ,Wage, 
Labour and Capital’ and many others—are now 
being energetically translated and published and 
are selling well. (Papers and periodicals that do 
not contain anything about Marx or socialism do 
not sell very much). 


Reactionary Policies of the present Government. 


For the past year or so there was, repeatedly, 
a cry for a second revolution, and recently a party 
was formed—-the Koizo Womei (Reconstruction 
League)—which advocates many radical reforms. 
Just now Japan is having quite a thrilling time, 
for there is a rumor that a labour party will be 
formed by Ozaki and Qete, both ex-ministers. 
Although the country is full of new and 
progressive movements, the government—an_ auto- 
cratic and well organised bureaucracy—supported 
by abnormally strong persons, stubborn and_ bi- 
otted militartstic cliques, Jed by old Prince 
ramayata, has been getting more and more 
powerful. Although Prince Yamagata has been 
conceding some popular demands of the people and 
diligently camouflaged their patronage with social 
and Jabour affairs in a most haphazard way. The 
government is trying to tighten its grip on the 
people, although it is becoming ever more and 
more reactionary. For -instance, in order to check 
the spread of Bolshevism among the people, the 
government allowed the blacklisting of socialists, 
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anarchists and Bolsheviks. Since the last rice riots, the 
department of | gendarmeries have been cooperating 
with the department of police of the Interior De- 
partment and have been composing the black lists of 
the Bolsheviks. The, government declared that the 
gendarmerie rul¢ is done away with in Korea, but 
in Japan it is much more strengthened. Under such 
a policy the Socialists, not of the Scheidemann or 
Spargo type, are more severely persecuted and op- 
pressed than ever before. As the ,Eastern Review“ 
remarked—these features will no doubt react on 
the present general awakening -of the masses. 
Japanese journals have been saying, some with 
consternation and others with satisfaction that one 
development of the great Eurepean War, which 
thas stirred the masses, of the Japanese people to 
intelligent inter¢st, has given rise to Bolshevism. 
The announcem@ént of the ethical tenets and war 
purposes of Irapce, Great Britain and America has 
made very litthy appeal to the Japanese as the 
journalists have admitted frankly. 

The elementary rise, however, of the illiterate 
Russian people has proved to be of engrossing 
interest. 


Conclusion. 


Taking into consideration the history- and 
present conditions together with the outside 
influence and pressure which is ever increasing, 
the Japanese labourer will nevertheless work vut 
his own way tg the new society. He has always 
been capable of adapting himself to any mew 
environment he was put inty, and now he will not 
lag behind but will march on with the rest of the 
liberated) world. My conclusion is taken from 
the history of {he Japanese predecessors—that the 
present ruling classes will neither conform te the 
requirements of the people or give up their present 

osition to othrrs more fitted for the new task. 
lence the late cry, that is ever louder and louder— 
the need of a second revolution—will sooner or 
later materialize. 

New York 

October, 20th, 1419. 
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PA. Kropotkin, 


A THEORIST OF ANARCHISM, 
By J. NOVOMIRSKY. 


When a great man dies, and especially 
when he was a. public character a fierce 
struggle arises around his grave: his friends 

sincerely see in him an extraordivary genius, while 
his adversaries try to persuade the world that 
mankind has been freed of a malefactor or a monster; 
both sides are irreconcilable. 

I would like to remain impartial, — may his 
friends and foes forgtve me. 


Pn ites tre Kropotkin is dead. 


1. 


I met Kropotkin for the first time in Paris tn 
1905 where he had arrived I think illegally. From 
twenty to thirty anarchists had' assembled in the 
private apartment of his friend. We were talking 
of the maturing revolution in “Russia and the role 
which the anarchists would take in it. Peter Ale- 
xeievitch had much to say, he discoursed in his 
clever delicate way, but while listening attentively 
une was tempted to ot out: . ,That’s not it, that’s 
not it. He spoke of the Russian revolution~in the 
same tone of voice and words that he would have 
used in fwd of the revolution in Spain or on 
the Sandwich [slands. To any one arriving from 
Russia direct from strenuous underground work and 
having seen how, in the cruelly fierce struggle of 
the’ chasses, the conflagration of civil war was brea- 
king out, it was strange, even nauseous, to listen 
to such worn-out alinost meaningless expressions, 
as: the spirit of mutiny, the creative genius of the 
people, ete. When ;we attempted cautiously to 
raise the question of the strugyle of the classes, 
Peter Alexeievitch, generally so kind and tolerant, 
grew agitated, showed signs of irritation and began 
to interrupt us at almost every word. He certainly 
excused himself afterwards and touchingly and 
jestingly begged me _ ,to forgive a foolish eld man 
or his insufferable temper.“ I not only forgave“. 
him; I was completely under the charm of the 
unique, seriove, loyal soul of a wise man. But I had 
received the ineradicable impression thet P. A. Kro- 
ipotkin was no more, that he had gone away from 

8 somewhere very, very far: into the past, into 
‘thé future—who knows? 

Between the old master and. ourselves, young 
anarchists, even then, 15 years.ago, an impassable 
chasm was yawning. All the anarchist tendencies 
in Ruesia had develo in opposition to and 
‘n struggle against the doctrines of Kropotkin. 
‘The Anarchy, Black Banner, New World, The 


Stormfinch—all these papers voicing the various 
shades of anarchist thought in Russia were properly 
speaking against Kropotkin’s theories. There was 
only one group of Kropotkin’s adherents: ,Bread 
and Freedom“ but it exercised less influence than 
any other in Russia and soon became fused with 
the others. 

In the summer of 1906 on my return journey 
from America I visited P. A. Kropotkin who was 
then living near London, at Bromley, villa Viola. 
He was not at home. He had gone to Normandy 
for a cure,- but on receiving my letter with the 
information that I was returning to Russia for 
underground work and would like to see lim he 
answered by a long and kind letter, cut short nis 
stay in France and returned to Bromley. We passed 
many days together and I shall never forget the 
enchantment that I felt each time I happened to 
see him alone and he talked in his kind deep vaice 
on Se euisny on solidarity, tolerance, the sufferings 
of the people and his own life. But as soon as the 
conversation came down but a little lower from the 
cloudy heights of morality and philosophy, Kro- 


_potkin became irrecognisable. The least hint in 


regard to the theory of .the class struggle, the 
necessity of organisation, called forth an uncontrol- 
lable irritation—all conversation became impossible. 

The great revolution maturing before our eyes 
demanded from all revolutionists an absoluthly 
clear programme, absolute precision, concrete tac- 
tics and the greatest organisation. But all our 
attempts to arrive at any definite paris 
were in vain. The great master, who showed suc 
a clearsightedress in his disquisitions on the past, 
simply gave forth platitudes whenever our talk 
touched upon contem fa questions. These phrases 
were all quotations from his articles which had long 
ago been collected in beoks: ,,The Speeches of a 
Revolutionary,“ ,Bread and Freedom,“ etc. There 
was no special point of contention between us, but 
neither was there amy ground for an understanding. 
When at times it seemed that we completely unger- 
stood each other, unexpectedly a minor“ tactical 
question would crop up and at once upset all the 
points of conciliation, and ,the discussion had to 
start anew. The last stumbling block was the ques- 
tion regarding the attitude of anarchism towards 
«private expropriation.“ 

This question was grewing very acute at the 
time, because under the mask of anarchism whole 
crowds of robbers and plunderers had begun to 
appear threatening to drownZcompletely the young 


PETER ALEXIEVITCH KROPOTKIN. 


This photograph was taken two months before his death. 


P. A. KROPOTKIN LYING IN STATE. 
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doctrinary anarchism. The leaders of the movement 
were called upon to pronounce themselves definitely 
with severity and without mercy. The young ide- 
ological anarchists working in Russia and witnesses 
of the threatening proportions which the evil was 
assuming declared a relentless war against expro- 
priation. 

When IT told Kropotkin that my friends had 
decided ‘to shoot down mercilessly all those who 
were abusing the name of anarchism for thelr own 
robberies and villainous atms he was horrified and 
ended his long speech with the following words: 
,our duty is not to kill the young people who err, 
but to teach and persuade them. The duty of an 
anarchist is not wily: not to kill, but even not to 
criticise. Anarchists must teach not by criticism, 
but HM example.“ 

‘his was perhaps very. humane and not without 
a grain of truth but such truth was quite barren; 
with such tactics it would be orale to form a 
new variety of Tolstoyism but it would be impossible 
to create a single great and powerful revolutionary 
party. 

Our dis¢ussions led to nothing. History has 
shown which. of us was right. The ideas of. ,Bread 
and Freedom* evaporated like a dream, without 
leaving a trace, while the anarchist-syndicalism 
assimilated and swallowed up all the other ten- 
dencies in Russian anarchism. And while listening 
tu his earnest sermons [ used to think with bitter- 
Ness: Where is: the leader of anarchism, if he 
not with us, with those who are struggling for and 
creating a new life?,, 

Many years went by. We passed through two 
more revolutions, that of March and of October. A 
group of Russian anarchist syndicalists decided to 
found a large political anarchist paper. In order to 
make it a unifying, organising centre of Russian 
anarchism; we needed the name of Kropotkin. We 
entered into negotiations with him and gave him to 
understand with what rapture this idea had been 
welcomed in all the anarchist circles including his 
personal friends. But Krepotkin censidered that 
this was not the time to found a large pulitical 
paper, that it was necessary to form circles, to 
carry on Pee ee usae to act by‘ personal example, 
to reprint and propagate articles from ,Les Temps 
Nouveaux,” ,La Revolte* which had leng ago be- 
come archeelogical rarities. And by the end of 1917 
Kropotkin was not with us, who were alive, but 
with those who had left life long ago. 

When the news of Kropotkin’s death in Dmit- 
rov was received all those who loved him (and such 
are very Rumerous because he was loved by all 
who knew him) felt, with the deepest pain that the 
traditional dreamy anarchism so remote from real 
life, had gone down to the grave together with the 
grea; old man. It is not surprising that the two 
rival tendencies in Russian anarchism immediately 
crossed swords over his grave,—realism or utopia- 
nism? With life or outside it? And it is not difficult 
to foresee that life which conquers all will be the 
victor. Soon all anarchists will understand that one 
cannot make a virtue of cheap criticism and show 
a special kind of revolutionary spirit* under the 
aspect of silence. This is why the starting point for 
the new movement must be an objective cA purely 
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scibntifie criticism’ of the legacy bequeathad by 
Kropotkin. 


2 


Herzen in .The Past and Thoughts“ has given 
a wonderful portrait of Bakunin whose figure rises 
belore one’s mind when one speaks of Kropotkin 
and tries to understand, what he wished to give to 
the world and what he has given it. 

»Bakunin (says Herzen) had many faults but 
thé¢y were minor ones, while his positive qualities 
ware great. Is not this alone a yreat thing, that 
wherever fate might set him he would catch hold 
of two or three features of the surrounding milieu, 
distinguish the revolutionary spirit and immediately 
proceed to lead it on, to develop it, to make of it 
a passionate question of life?...* 

~In this man lay the embryo of a colossal 
capacity for action, fur which there was no demand. 
Bakunin carried in him the capacities of itn agitator, 
a tribune, a preacherg leader of .a pity, a sect, a 
heretic, a fighter. Place him wherever You like but 
only at the extreme end: anabaptist, Jacobinite, 

artisan of Anacharsis Kloots, friend of Gracchus 
s4beuf, he -would have carried away the masses 
and shaken the fates of nations.“ 

But. he loved not only the roar of an uprising 
or the.clamour of a club, a public square, or bar- 
ricade,’ he loved also the preparatory stage—the 
exciting and at the same time restrained life of 
cunspiracles, conferences, sleepless nights, negotia- 
tions, conventions, ratifications, chemical ink and 
cunventional signs. Bakunin never stayed long at 
whighing aie ities, he only saw the final aim... 
He carried people away not by arguments, but by 
his will, he wished to believe and he believed... 
He marched straight on in seven league boots over 
mountains and seas, over years and generattons.” 

When one reads this characteristic of Bakunin 
written by a yreat artist it seems at times as though 
it was meant to show us what his disciple and suc- 
cessor Kropotkin had not been. Kropotkin did not 
like to ,study the features of actuality’ in order to 
separate all that was revolutionary. In 1905-he was 
solidaly with the members of the zemstva and the 
Cadets. In 1906 and 1907 he did not see the reac- 
tionary features of expropriation. In the bloody 
slaughter instigated by the world robbers he sided 
with the contemptible traiter Butzev. During the 
three years of the actual revolution he did not 
recognise the revolutionaty nature of Bolshevism 
and was nearer to the right wing social revolutio- 
naries than to the anarchists who had entered into 
a coalition with Bolshevism. For him the ,,passienate 
questions of lifes lay in personal integrity, not in 
sucial politics. His inclination was not towards the 
yextreme edge“ but towards the centre, and even 
nearer to the right wing side... That is why he was 
not destined to ,shape the fate of nations,“ ae 
it had been his great luck to live in the epoch of the 
most gigantic ee of society. During this 

reat epoch he had “been silent. True, he had also 
fiked »conspiracies“ in his youth and he had known 
how to break through the enemy, ignoring infallible 
ethics for the moment, he wished to believe and he 
inspired others with this Invigorating faith. Other- 
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wise ne would not have been known as the world 
revolutionary.“ But during the last 20 years he had 
not only lost faith himself, he even killed it in 
others; ethics kad screened reality from his eyes 
and by his book on Ethics he had shut himself up 
from the passionate dream of his youth which he 
had not recognised when it came to him in his 
dectining years--from the Revolution. 


3. 


When one thinks of Kropotkin and seeks for 
some fundamental trait which might be recognised 
as the guiding or determining one of his character, 
one must inevitably stop .ut his kindheartedness. 
This quality engendered his pity for mankind, 
which jn its turn called forth and strengthened the 
feeling of revolt ayainst the social order. He was 
guided, not by a scientific analysis of Tife, nor by 
a learned prognosis of the future, but by pity. His 
daughter et P. Kropotkina says of him: ,He loved 
mankind with the ‘same love which,—he always 
said—is the love of the Russian people, that is the 
love that is akin to pity.. Acknowledging this 
feeling in himself as the chief leading force, he 
naturally idealised it, attempting to transform it 
into an almost cusmic force. Phere was no harm in 
this so far. 

But the harm began when he attempted to 
make of this deeply subjective tendency a basis of 
actual policy. When we read his) books The 
Speeches of a Revolutionary,“ .Bread and Freedom~ 
and his numerous articles, it seems that ave are 
hearing the same sermon over and over again: one 
must not rob the poor, one. must not oppress the 
weak, we must love aad pity each other. When 
we read this doctrine for the first time it carries 
us away by -its unlimited sincerity. That is why 
there is no other agitational book in the entire 
world literature which might be compared to the 
~Bread and Freedom, Lut when one afterwards 
meets with the same words, the same phrases, the 
same conclusions everywhere: in a proclamation, 
in a pamphlet, in a scientific book, one feels a kind 
of irritation. Certainly, no writer on earth had used 
the words solidarity" and .revolt“ so often. But 
what had he done for the. organisation of ,solida- 
tity“ and this ,revolt?* 

Kropotkin was « great el pr He was an 
incomparable preacher of love of humanity, because 
he preached example, but alas! he was no 
organiser, .and that is why he did not leave any 
distinct traces in the social life of Europe and 
Russia, either in the programmes of the fighters, 
nor in the institutions of modern times. 

He made all organisational plans and all tactics 
converge in a peculiar love of the people. In fact 
he was a jnarodnik~ of the purest type. That is 
why there is a lack of swing even in his scientific 
works: a yreat scientific mind and an undoubted 
writer's talent are struguling in the clutches of 
a narrow ,love of peoples dogma. After Bakunin 
there is hardly any one else who spent so much 
force in the struggle against religion and metaphysics 
in the, name of science than Kropotkin, but when 
one studies carefully ,all his scientific works and 
together with the author passes from epoch to 
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epoch, from nation to nation, from one sphere of 
life to another dnd arrives at a happy result, one 
feels a kind of vexation: in reward for his long 
wanderings the author arrives‘at a couple of prim 
aphorisms, out pf which a small sermon might be 
evolved, but on which it would be impossible to 
build any positive programme of action. 

For example. fie wrote ‘on some important 
investigations on medieval towns, the small industry 
the French revolution, the Paris Commune, ete., but 
if one summarises all this information and asks: 
apd what is to be dene now?—there is -practically 
ho answer. 

In May 1920 he writes *) to one of the anarchists: 
~] have a deep faith in the future. I believe in the 
syndicalist movement, that is to say, that the labour 
union moval which has recently assembled at 
its congress the -representatives of 20 million 
workers, will come out as a tremendous force 
within the next 50 years in order to proceed to the 
creation of a Communist non-state society... 

~l believe also that for the organisation of a 
socialist, or more rightly, a Communist society the 
cooperative ‘movement among the peasantry and 
mainly the Russian peasant cooperative movement 
during the next 50 years will 36 present a living 
creative nucleis of Communist life...* 

It is truly’ incomprehensible how a syndicalist 
movement headed by Wouhaux, Oedeygeest and other 
wary politicians and arch-bourgeois statesmen“ 
will lead to a-non-state Communism. It is difficult 
to understand! hew a typically commercial operation 
will also begin to .create* a Communist life. But 
especially it is difficult to conceive where the 
anarchists come in here and what they are to do 
during these 40 years, that is to say, during two 
generations of mankind. 

Certainly, no leader of a party would give such 
an xnswer to the insistent questions of the day, as 
Kropotkin does, but for an apostle and preacher to 
whom socialism is only a field for the application 
of his own personal moral views a nalve profession 
of faith iy sufficient. Credo quia absurdum. 

Naturally we have no wish to Jay a reproach 
on the dead man. We only desire to delineate 
clearly and precisely his position in the history of 
anarchism and revolution. 

He was not and could not be a leader of 
anarchism, but he was its greatest preacher. 


4. 


In the theory of the tendencies which pass 
under the slogan of anarchism, there is properly 
speaking no principle which might be fully ascribed 
“to Kropotkin. One reads frequently however that 
Keopatidn had made a revolution in one point of 
the anarchist doctrine: anarchism, which under 
Bakunin, was collectivist became Communist owing 
to Kropotkin. This assertion is founded on a misun- 
bib pe 

-ln his economic views — says Kropotkin 
hifnself**)—-Bakunin was a complete Communist, but 
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by agreement: with his federalist friends from the 
International he called himself an anarchist 
collectivist, as a concession to the mistrust which 
the state communists had aroused in France... For 
him, as well as for his friends, collectivism meant 
a common ownership of all the means of production 
without establishing in advance under what form 
the remuneration of labour among the different 
groups of producers would be carried out: whether 
they would accept the communist doctrine or prefer 
to adopt cerfain counters, or an equal daily wage 
for every one, or any other decision.“ 

It is quite obvious that Kropotkin’s innovation 
did not in any way mean a step forward in the 
development of the theory of anarchism, Bakunin 
knew that society must be based on the ag bel 
of the means. of production, not consumption, an 
that it is therefore necessary, first of all, to create 
a definite form of production, whereas the methods 
of distribution will be forged in the furnace of the 
revolution) itself, under the influence of the conorcte 
conditions of the struggle. And the- Russian revo- 
Jution proved how perfectly right Bakunin was{ the 
revolutionary workers seized first the means of 
production: the factories, the works and the land, 
while the forms of distribution are even up to the 
eer in a stage of development between the 
ourgeois remuneration of labour and ‘complete 
communism: the. latter will become possible only 
when the new conditions of production will tn so 
far heighten the productivity of labour that they 
will ensure to every one all that is requisite. | 

If we admit that the introduction of Commu- 
nism into the penne of the anarchist doctrine 
was a step forward in the sense of a greater 
clearness in regard to the final aims, we must agree 
that it was an undoubted step backward when 
Kropotkin replaced Bakunin'’s definite and clear 
formula of the struggle of the classes by the 
confusing and at times on conception of a 
non-class people. Bakunin, like Marx, possessed a 
subtle analytical mind aud he understood very well 
that between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
there exists a “tibia number of intermediary labour 
groups with their own particular interests and 
their own ideology. True, he did not see the ,anti- 
collectivist skull” anywhere, but he knew perfectly 
well that it is necessary to approach the petty 
bourgeoisie and the intellectual classes in a special 
way, that these groups may and must march 
together with the proletariat in one case and may 
and must go against it in a thousand other cases. 
Analysing their ideology as economist and psycho- 
Iogist he, an ideologist of the working class, 
pointed out definite tactical plans for the converting 
of these probable foes into possible allies. But 
Kropotkin approaches these dangerous question 
quite differently. ,.Every honest man—says he *)— 
among you, yeung people, among the peasants and 
town workers, learned or unlearned, poor or rich,— 
if only a warm and sensitive heart beat in his 
breast, must understand how the rights of mankind 
are pate 9 trampled’ down, he must recognise his 
own rights and go whither the whole actual ‘order 


*) ,The Speeches of a Revolutibnary* publ. .Goloe 
Trouda® Petersburg-Mosoow 1092), page 78 me beiRt 
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isdriving him—he is compelled to be a revoiutionist...* 
The whole tactics of the revolution are based ona 
«warm and sensitive heart...“ In our freat and 
terrible times this sounds like @ naYve jest. 

In what does the fundamental idea of Kropot- 
kin’s doctrine for the destruction of the: state lies 
Bakunin never separated capitalism front the state, 
understanding that they were two hvpostatical 

arts of one principle, namely the rule of the 
purgeoisie. In a whole series of his mcdst serious 
and conscientious disquisitions on the origin and 
nature of the state, Kropotkin introduced such 
confusion in this question that anarchism became 
completely mixed up with liberalism. 

In one instance he places the mark of equality 
hetween the state and the government. In another he 
interprets the conception of state only as a centrali- 
sed gbvernment. In some places he speaks of the 
medieval town commun.ty, which he proudly calls 
% free community” as almost becoming fused with 
the ultimate ideal Commune, or at least as repre- 
senting a step towards it, in others he fully recog- 
nises the class and state nature of a medieval town. 

In his book .,,Bread and Freodom® we read *): 
As soon as the communities of the X, XI and XII 
centuries succeeded in frecing themselves from the 
power of the lay and clerical authorities they 
immediately began to develop the principles of a 
general labour and a general consumption. 

»The city, not individual traders (,,Gospodin 
Veliky Novgorod“ in Russia) equipped the ships 
and sent caravans to trade with distant countries 
and the profits from such trade went, not to sepa- 
rate merchants, but to the whole city; the latter 
purchased all the supplies which the inhabitants 
required.“ 

»All this has disappeared. The - village com- 
munity alone is still struggling for the preservation 
of the last signs of this Communism and even 
in this it is suecessful only so long as the state 
does not throw its heavy sword on the scales.“ 

In another part of: ,,The Speeches of a Revolu- 
tionary“ he says**): ,After freeing itself from the 
landlords did the medieval community become free 
of the rich merchants who had accumulated large 
fortunes in trade and in the hanks? Unfortunately 
no! After destroying the castles of the nobles, the 
town inhabitants perceived in a short time that the 
rich merchants were building similar castles, and 
that in the internal life of the community a struggle 
between the rich and the poor was springing up; 
a struggle in which the King soon began to intervene.“ 

hus, in ithe free Community“ a struggle of 

the classes had arisen; some were growing rich, 

some were becoming poor and the profits did not 

fall to the share of all. The ,city“ was simply a 

cOllective name for the merchant class, just as at 

peu the ,country“ is nothing but a firm for the 
urgeoisie. 

On arriving at this conclusion Kropotkin under- 
stands that Sich a ,community“ is far from being 
an ideal one, it is not even an anteroom to a future 
commune and he naturally endeavours to establish 


the difference. In the same book (page 118) he says: 
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-For a citizen of the middle ages his community 
was a state (!), strictly separated from the others by 
its borders. For us the communtiy is now not a land 
unit only. It is rather a general conception (?) of 
any (?) union of equals, knowing neither city walls, 
nor borders... A community of general  inte- 
rests is created, whose members are dispersed 
anne a thousand villages and cities...“ 

must confess, I find this strange. That there 
will be separate groups in the communities, that 
these groups of one community will enter into 
various unions with other ;igroups either similar or 
useful to them, is quite urdeubted. But is the very 
existence of any community possible without a 
definite economic basis? Consequently, under the 
modern methods of production, under the actual 
means of communication and the actual condition 
of science, which has not yet arrived ata labdrato- 
rial preparation of faod atuffs, no ecanomic existence 
of society is possible without a definite territory; 
a community of interests is more adaptable 
to purely mental activity, but not to the sphere of 
production, without a systematic organisation of 
which Communism is impossible. ¥ 


5. 


From econsmics we shall pass on to polities. 
In hie book ~Bread ahd Freedom* Kropotkin says: 
‘Each economic phase in history has its corresponding 
pees one; it is impossible to destroy the present 
orm of ownership without introducing at the same 
time a new order of political Jife.. 

-So long as society :was based on the serf 
system it could be satisfied =ith autocratic monarchy, 
when it was founded on: wage slavery and the 
exploitation of the masses by the capitalists it found 
its best support for exploitation in parliamentarism. 
Rut a free society, which has seized the common 
wealth—land, factories, funds —into its own hands, 
will have to seek a new political organisation, cor- 
responding with the new economic conditions, an 
organisation founded on a free union and a free 
federation“. 

In another place he savs: *) .A free community 
—such is the political form which the ‘social re- 
volution must. take... 

» We consider also that if a central government 
is unnecessary to rule over free communities, if 
the national government is to be destroyed and the 
unity of the country attained by means of a free 
federation of communities :-in such case a central 
city administration is quite’ as superfluous and 
harmful... 

»The federative principle, that is to say, the 
free association of districts, industrial unions, unions 
of consumption and exchange, etc., will be quite 
Bufficient to establish an Accord within the commu- 
nity between the produrers, the consumers and 
other groups of citizens.“ 

ese are undoubtedly: correct ideas, dictated 
by the entire history of popyias revolutions and 
confirmed also by the history of our own great 
revolution. 

The Russian revolution has notified in its first 


©) ,Anarchy;° pages 44—45, 
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historical act, in the Constitution of the Soviet 
Republic, that we are tending not to the creation 
of a centralised, soldier-Communist state, but to a 
free association of workers. After pointing out that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the poorer 
peasantry is only a temporary form of organisation 
wwith the object of completely crushing: the bour- 
geoisie, abolishing the exploitation of man by man 
and the establishment of socialism in which thera 
will be no division into classes, nor state authority, 
the Constitution says: .the Russian Republic is a 
free socialist association of all the workers of 
Russia“. 

As regards the federative principle, it has- 
found its confirmation in the very first steps of 
our Russian revolution. In accordance with the 
most sacred wish of Kropotkin, namely: that the 
revolutionists sheuld carry out the revolution on 
the spot, immediately, without awaiting the official 
permission of the parliament, the Russian Com- 
munists dissolved the arch-democratic Constituent 
Assembly, overthrew the bourgeois-socialist power, 
seized Petrograd and Moscow, established the rule 
of the workers throughout the country, taking pos- 
session of town after town, village after village. 
If revolutionary Russia has not been transformed 
hitherto into a free socialist society of workers, 
the blame must not lie on the state. workers, but 
on the conditions of war which demand the greatest 
centralisation of Russia and on the economic. crisis 
called forth by the four years of imperialist war which 
also exacts the greatest economy and consequently 
centralisation. 

But alongside with the healthy and clear ideas 
regarding the future political ott pen sie of society 
we find much that is hazy and confused in *Kro- 
potkin’s works, because he does not distinguish the 
tendencies from the final aims and dumps into one 
heap the concrete tasks of the present moment with 
the last stage of the process. One must he blind 
not to see the absolute impossiblity of transforming 
at once, on the first day of the revolution, a vast 
hardly cultured and ruined coutnry into a free 
federative association of the smallest village com- 
munities and city districts. 

Kropotkin gives us the same strange mixture 
of talented clearness in regard to the general prog- 
nosix and vexatious confusion in all concrete matters 
e his doctrine on the course of the social revo- 
ution. 

alt will be our duty —he begins most cor- 
rectly —-to see that from the very first days of the 
revolution and during the whole time that it will 
continue, there wild be on the area where the 
upEAe is taking place no man suffering from lack 
of food, no woman who would have t6 stand in a 
line at the door of a baker's shop waiting for a 
piece of bread made from bran to be thrown to her 
out of charity, no child that would be short of 
anything that is necessary for its tender organisin *).“ 

»In order to proceed practically it is neces- 
sary, according to our opinion, that the people 
should immediately take possession of all the pro- 
ducts to be had in the locality where the revolution 
has broken out,'make a record of them and see to 


°) ,Bread and Freedom,° page 80. 
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it that nothing should be lost, but that every one 
might profit by the accumulated products and thus 
pass through the critical period *).“ 

This is certainly correct and such was the 
direction taken by the tactics of Russian Com- 
munists: requisition, registration fand the card 
system. 

.The peasant,“ continues Kropotkin **), ,must 
receive not papers, but such objects which are the 
most necessary to him: winnowing machines and 
reapers, which he is obliged to do without now 
against his will; clothing which would protect him 
from the bad weather; a lamp and kerosene to 
replace the ,lootchina“ (.little torch“) spades, 
longhs, scythes —in a word, everything that he 
acks now...“ 

But we are entitled to ask: and if the town 
is unable to give all this to the peasant be- 
cause it is completely ruined, let us say, by 
war, as at present? Kropotkin gives no answer 
to this. He is merciless in his refutation of all autho- 
rity: .Let the city send to the village not a com 
missary with a red or multi-coloured scarf, with 
an order to convey supplies to such and such & 
place, but let it send friends, brothers, who will 
say to the peasants: ,.Bring us your products and 
take from our stores all that you want“. Then the 
ake supplies will stream into the towns from all 
sides.“ 

A beautiful. truth...- But if our stores are 
empty and we have almost nothing to propose to 
the peasants, and if the latter refuse to convey 
their products to the town ,idlers?“ Will it not 
become necessary to send a commissary (although 
without a scarf) to the village? 

Kropotkin’s answer is the more unsatisfying 
that, with the quicksightedness of genius, ne foresaw 
such moments of the revolution, which have only 
now become evident to all. ,The peasant,“ he says, 
-Will undonbtedly take cotta’ f the revolution 
to straightdn his back which is bent over the earth. 
Instead of working 14 and 16 hours a day as he 
is doing now, he will quite justly wish to rest half 
the time and this may lead to a decrease in the 
prenucne of the chief vital products: bread and 
meat. 

It is prudent therefore to presume ***), that the 
import of products from the different places within 
the country and from abroad will decrease in ge- 
neral. Haw is this shortage to be replaced? Very 
simply: by the means of the town itself?“ 

<ropotkin not only foresaw the greatest diffi- 
culty of our revolution: the disorganisation of industry, 
the decrease in the productivity of labour, the wave 
of ,laziness* which the bourgeois economists are 
deploring, the necessity of a goods exchange between 
the towns and the villages, but also the necessity 
of utilising the unencumbered town Jands for their 
cultivation. This last decision presupposes a lasting 
and difficult process. 

And meanwhile? What are the already 
ane towns to do, so long as they have not 

forganised their own food supplies, when the jwa- 


®) Ditto, page 83. 
os) Ditto, page 101. 
Bread and Freedom,” page 105. 


rehousss are empty and theré is poting to offes 
the peasants, when the latter have reduced the 
amount of tillage and are offering bread at specu- 
Intive prices or refusing. to sell? Must the towns 
hecome quite dissolved and perish to please the 
uncultured unrevolutionary villages, which’ the e 
same towns have called to life and which they 
have endowed with land and freedom? Naturally 
Kropotkin's sagacity made him see very well the 
inevitability of an organised violence on the part 
of the towns over the villages if only to preventa 
still more cruel and inhuman violence of the villa- 
wes over the towns, but to say so openly would 
mean to recognise the struggle of the classes within 
the .people“, to acknowledge the necessity of a 
certain dictatorship, and this was in contradiction 
to his elementary premises — pity, solidatity and 
absence of authority. And hs passed this question 
in silence. 

Not only in politics was Kropotkin guided by 
purely ethical considerations. All this scientific 
works on biology, zoology and even geography are 
permeated with this love which was, properly 
speaking, pity. It is well known with what joy he had 
in the seventies of last century caught up the idea ot 
Professor Kessler as to .the existence in nature of a 
law of mutual help besides that of mutual strugyle. 
In this doctrine, of Kessler Kropotkin had felt a basis 
for the ,scientific* justification of pity. .Qnly on 
one point, saye Kropotkin*), 1 cannot quitp agree 
with Kesslers’ views. He mentions .the feelings of 

arents“ and care for the coming generation as a 
as for the mutual inclination between the ani- 
mals. . .“ 

»My attention is chiefly directed to the estab- 
lishment, first of all, of the importance of mutual 
help as a factor of evolution, leaving to further 
disquisitions the task of establishing the origin of 
the instincts of mutual help in nature.« **) 

Thus Kropotkin, having casually come upon 
the idea of mutual help, intentionally avoids studying 
its origin, in the fear that it might be proved that the 
facts in favourof it as well as the still more nume- 
rous facts against it, will have nothing in common 
with the instinctive pity and solidarity which. he 
wants to make a law of the universe. 


6. 


It is impossible to touch upon all the sides of 
the activity and mentality of this great scholar and 
revolutionist within the limits of an article for a 
ee I would like to summarize all that he has 
eft to the world, albeit in a general way. The 
historian will probably note with the grestest res- 
pect the life and the scientific and pr paganda 
work of this great man. It is difficult for us, his 
contemporaries, who have not yet solved all the 
eae around which Kropotkin’s life and thoughts 

ad turned, to establish unerringly and -precisel 
the place occupied by him; he was too mgny-sided, 
et ndependent to be embraced in one single for- 
mula, 


— P. Kropotkin, .Mutual Help as a Factor of Evolution,’ 
°°) Ditto, page 5. 
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In studying Kropotkin attentively one is invo- 
luntarily Femindse of another great thinker, won- 
derfully analogous to him, namely: Plato. Both the 
one and the other having imbibed all the fruits 6f 
the preceeding development became the centres of 
a talented intuition and at the same time of 
numberless inconsistencies. Both the one and the 
other consecrated 8 whole life to the search for a 
perfect society and to this object they devoted 
not only all their strength, but all their thoughts 
and erudition. Both had made the law of their 

ersonal spiritual life the law of the universe: 
justice, with the only difference that the 
illustrious Greek unburxlened by the feeling bf pity, 
sought for justice in: harmony, while Kropotkin, 
who had never forgotten the wounds inflicted on 
him by the pitiless pittures .of serfdom and the 
heartless depravity of! the aristocracy, had made 
the idea of an all-levelling equality the highest 
law as a mental prote%t against his order. Plato 
was a proud greek. Kropotkin—a_ repentant 
nobleman. 

Kropotkin was a ationalist like Plato and also 
sincerely bilieved in the reign of wisdom, with the 
difference that Plato called his ideal ,politia*, while 
Kropotkin named his anarchy“. Plato did not make 
compulsion the highest law, he believed that a 
voluntary solidarity between all the members 
of scciety might be sttained, although each one 
would do his own work. On the other hand Kro- 
eb was in no wise so absolutely anti-state, as 

e thought himself; he was in favour of federalism, 
of common right, arbitration, the principle of con- 
vention, but he did not conceal that the community 
is entitled to have recourse to violence, — only he 
did not want organisey violence, he was against 
written laws, against rentralism. On this point he 
might to a certain degree come to an understanding 
with Plato who also did not intend to rule by means 
of dead laws which’ha considered rather as gene- 
ral directions, and whose ideal was the small commu- 
nities — towns. Hence, Plato's state’ was called 
~Polis“ that is to say, the town with a few surrounding 
villages. 

One may say without exaggeration that even 
in the domain of philosophy their divergence was 
not irreconcilable: Plato was not an absolute idealist, 
because he did not deny the existence of an external 
life, whereas Kropotkin who considered himself to 
be a materialist (his materialism bore a rather hazy 
character) had. advanced materialism not out of 
philosophical but rathpr out of practical considera- 
tions, as a protest against the Church. But in one 
thing Plato and Krop»tkin were in perfect harmony, 
that is their attitude, towards morality. Both re- 
garded aspiration towards perfection as the object 
of existence. For the fattainment of this moral per- 
fection of the human race Plato wished to create 
an ideal state, believing that such attainment is 
only possible in an organised state, while Kropotkin, 
on the contrary, ideslising the people, insisted on 
a complete and immediate destruction of all state 
organisation, in the belief that it is the state 


alone which prevents the people from manife- 
sting and embodying the hazy ideals of moral 
pe on. 


Kropotkin rarely mentions Plato in his works, 
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contemptuously calling him a state utopist. But 
what. is still more surprising he is almost completely 
silent in regard to another of his predecessors — 
one to whom he owes one of the chief buttresses 
of his doctrine, namely Michail Bakunin. Kropotkin 
only mentions him casually praising him in a per- 
functory way in which there is more of criticism 
than affection. Meanwhile he is as much indebted 
to Bakunin, as to Plato. The Greek philosopher 
ave him the idea of a perfect society surrounded 
y a halo of higher morality—Bakunin opened the 
way to the desirable social ideal: the uprising of 
the people. The ideal of perfection emerging from 
the “hands of Plato as too recondite, wingless- and 
utopian, acquired through Kropotkin a firm. basis 
and strong wings, owing to Bakunin. 

The influence of a third original mind, that 
of Pierre Joseph Proudhon, appears to have been 
still stronger than that of Plato and Bakunin. Bakunin 
was too much of a realist for Kropotkin. He lived and 
breathed together with those surrounding him, he 
was agitated, he suffered and burned for the interests 
of his time and class. He subjected. to these 
interests philosophy, science, tactics. Considering 
as Marx Kia the struggle between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie to be the fundamental factor 
of modern society he threw himself, body and soul, 
forgetful of self, into the camp of the proletariat 
and looked upon the whole eal and all the tasks 
of the day from the point of view of the actual 
interests of this class. For Kropotkin there existed 
no classes, he looked upon society not as a fighter 
or gladiator, but as a repentant nobleman“ poisoned 
hy the feeling of pity for the people, and for whom 
there exist no proletariat, nor petty bourgeoisie, 
nor intellectual class, but only oppressed and 
Oppressing, honest and dishonest men. Bakunin 
naturally seemed too narrow to Kropotkin; he pro- 
ceeded to develop Bakunin’s doctrine and did not 
notice how he returned to proudhonism. In_ the 
latter doctrine he found the idea of cooperation, 
of free agreements and a federative organisation of 
the industry. It was Proudhon who suggested to 
him the leading idea for his investigations: mutu- 
ality. And when Kropotkin heard this from Kes- 
sler in the domain of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, he was overjoyed as the hope flashed 
before him to .proudhonize“ natural history, so to 
say. He carried out this idea in his well known 
book on mutual help. 

However, ike Plato, nor Bakunin, nor 
Proudhon has been able to reveal to us all the 
sources of thought of this rich nature, as first of 
all and most. all Kropotkin was neither a thinker, 
nor a revolutionist, nor a socialist, he was over 
and above all. a preacher. In his eyes ethics 
occupied the highest place. That is why he calmly 
renounced all his privileges and riches; that is why 
he so easily renounced what was more precious to 
him than wealth—science; and that is why that came 
to pass which remained so incomprehensible even 
to his friends, namely: that he desisted from all 

olitical and social activity in order to retire into 
he quiet of a country life during the epoch of the 
greatest storms, and there gave himself up completely 
to the eternal espe of morality. He was & 
preacher above In this respect he came nearer 
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than any one else to another great Russian thinker— 
Leo Tolstoy’. 

It is not without reason that Kropotkin once 
raid to V. Tchertkov, an eminent follower of Tolstoi: 
,One may judge of how akin th, views of Leo 
Nicolaievitch are to my own by the fact that I have 
written a whole work to prove that life is based 
on mutual help and not on the struggle for 
existence.“ 

~And if* says V. Tchertkov, ,Kropotkin néver 
touched upon the subject of the .spiritual* sphere 
in which Tolstey laid the foundation of his own 
understanding of life, one can feel without any 
doubt that in the depth of his heart Kropotkin 
was no materialist but an idealist of the purest 
‘we (,Anarchist organisations in memory -of 

. A. Kropotkin.*) 

-From Plato through the French encyclopedists 
Kropotkin came near to Tolstot and. from Baku- 
nin through; Proudhon he again approached Tvl- 
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stoy. How near we will probably learn in. his 
»Ethics“ *). 

Kropotkin is dead, but the coming generations 
will not. forget him. They will never forget his 
inexhaustible love for mankind, his unlimited devo- 
tion to all workers. They will not forget one who 
renounced a great fortune, honours, scieace and 
all the joys of life in order to serve the world 
revolution; one who may have often been mistaken 
and even cruelly mistaken sometimes, but who 
always even, when erring, was so disinterested, so 
pure of heart and so deeply sincere, that even his 
enemies considered his voice to be the voice of 
conscience and posterity will never, never forget 
one who saw the greatest danger for the m-volution’ 
in ,mental cowardice, prejudices,—half-measures” 
and whose last bequest together with Danton was: 
~courage, courage, mere courage...“ 


®) Thin is the title of the book which <sonotkin had 
heen. writing up to the very day of his death, 
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»One should not form the erroneous impression that the petty bourgeoisie is in princip(® striving 
for egoistical class interests only. It thinks rather that the peculiar conditions of its liberation are the 
same as the general conditions within the limits of which alone, modern ‘socicty may be saved and the 
class struggle done away with. One should not imagine either that the representatives of democracy 
themselves belong, every one of them, to the class of petty shopkeepers or that they are particylarly well 
disposed to them. By their education and personal position they may be as far removed from the small 
shopkeepers as heaven is from earth. What makes them the representatives of the petty bourgeo}sie is that 
theoretically they go no farther than the limits which the shopkeeper ever.passes in his lifetime, so that 
theoretically they arrive at the same tasks and decisions at which the small shopkeeper arrives practically 
by virtue of his material interests and class position. Such are in gencral the relations of the political and 


literary representatives of a class towards thé class that they represent.™ 


Karl Marx. ,(8tk Brumaire. 
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Tha Opposition to the Social Revolution in Britain, 


By TOM QUELCH. 


I. 


N Britain, .the capitalist elass and the working 
| class stand almost with the definiteness of conten- 
ding armies, openly opposed to cach other. The 
class lines are clearly defined. There is no mis- 
taking who is a capitalist and who is a workman, 
who is rich and i {s poor. The organisation of 
each class is almost complete. The capitalists are 
banded together in their Chambers of Commerce, 
their Masfers’ and Mjnufacturers’ Associations. The 
workmen are organised in their powerful Trade 
Unions, or, as they are now, Industrial Unions; such 
as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the Na- 
tional Union. of Railwaymen, the Tron and Steel 
Trades’ Confederation, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and the Transport Workers’ Federation. 
While there remain many workers outside the 
Trade Unions, for alt vital and effective purposes— 
as in all vital industries—the organised workers 
dominate the situation. That is to say that while 
the industries of the country could be run without 
the unorganised workers they could not be run 
without the Trade Unionists: 

Outside of these two main classes.there is a nebu- 
ous mass of professional men, literati, commercial 
travellers, petty bourgeois, hangers on the capitalist 
system. This mass is reactionary, corrupt, just rai- 
sed above the proletariat by lying and cheating. 
It provides recruiting material for White Guard 
organisations, for middle class Unions, ete. 


II. 


’ 

The British capitalist class is the most astute, 
the most cunning, the most resourceful and the 
proudest ruling: class in the world. It has been made 
so by centuries of experience of robbery and pillage 
and piracy in all parts of the world. It has had to 
deal with all peoples and all countrie#. It has learnt 
ta .govern* hy possessing colonies in every corner 
of the earth. Bie ‘past: five years of outrage, 
rapine and murder in Ireland would seem to point 
fo the truth of the maxim .that Statesmen never 
learn.“ It knows how to create the atmosphere 
of Wberty, and yet rule and rob with an iron hand. 
It knows how to manipulate. democracy.. It knows 
how to have .freedom of speech* and ,freedom of 
the ie Which ts no freedom. It knows how to 
break up and disperse incipient revolt. It knows 
how to corrupt ledders of the masses in India, in 
Egypt, in South Africa and at home. It knows how 
to purchase labour leaders with honours, flattery, 
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social position, money. It possesses a wide and 
rofound knowledge of the economic and political 
orees. It possesses a secret service well and clabo- 
rately organised. Britisk commercial and seeret 
agents are perhaps the best equipped and the best 
supplied of all such creatures, and their number is 
tremendous. They are to be found everywhere. 

Such a ruling class, naturally, knows well the 
arts of protecting itself, both from internal revolt 
and external attack. Of all political policies, the 
policy of Britain has been the most Machiavellian, 
the most perfidious, the most cunning. Is not ea- 
pitalist Britain) known among the nations as 
«perfidious Albion? How often has Britain encouraged 
Continental nations to fly at each others throats that 
they should remain weak and leave her in a position 
of dominance? And how often have the working 
class revolts at home been either cunningly betrayed 
and dispersed or crushed and drenched in blood? 

The British capitalist class has at its disposal, 
first: all the .forees of the State” These fora 
comprise Parliament, a well organised bureaucracy, 
a strong judiciary, a powerful police, and the Army 
and the Navy. The Army is no longer a conscript 
army, but a volunteer army, an army that is kept 
in barracks and apart. from the people. The Navy— 
the pride of the ruling class —is even more isolated 
from the masses Only occasionally do the sailors, 
those fine sons of the working class, get leave to 
go ashore. Such leave is usually spent in the ports— 
like Portsmouth, Chatham, Dover, Liverpool or 
Glasgow—and is usually atime of morbid excitement 
quite natural after so much confinement on board 
ie battleships. 

Secondly, the British capitalist class has at 
its disposal a powerful and wonderful press. The 
capitalist newspapers of Britain are like no others 
in the world. They are unique; and their hold over 
the masses is supreme. Every morning and evening 
these newspapers circulate in millions amongst the 
workers, colouring their outlook on life, determining 
largely the political opinions, fashioning dheir 
thoughts, moulding their minds toa servile acceptance 
of things as they are or as the controllers of these. 
mouthpieces of capitalism desire them to be. .Give 
me control of Fleet Street*s—the centre of the 
British press—.and we will have a revolution ina 
couple of weeks,“ said Robert Williams at a recent 
meeting in London. Witiams was right. If Commu- 
nists would control the .Daily Mail,“ the .Daily 
Mirror,“ the .Daily News,” the .Daily Sketch,“ the 
~Daily Chronicle and the rest of the capitalist 


‘newspapers for two weeks there would undoubtedly 


be a revolution, so great is their influence. The 
capitalists realise their strength in this connection, 
that is why in Britain there is only one daily 
newspaper -—the Daily Herald“ — claiming to 
represent the working class movement, and why 
the weekly journals of the workers are s0 small. 

Thirdly, the British capitalist class has its 
interests defended by numerous religious and semi- 
religious organisations—from the State Church to 
the Wesleyan Brotherhood movements. Religion, as 
such, has very little interest for the masses, but 
many of these organisations possess thousands of 
members, and influence them, because they prdvide 
a social milieu gathering places, clubs, gymnasiums, 
games, concerts, ete. 

By these various means the capitalist class in 
Britain holds down the masses, 


Il. 


But Britain also has, in great seperfluity, its 
Mensheviks and social traitors and misleaders of 
the workers. They are not as well educated as the 
same breed on the Europ-an Continent—thete is, 
for instance, all the difference in the world between 
Arthur Henderson and Emile Vandervelde. The one 
is a stodgy narrow-minded, rather puritanic man 
of mediocre attainments while the other is a seho- 
Jar, a literateur, a brilliant linguist and a thinker 
of no mean order. Yet—apart from Ramsay Mac- 
donald and Philip Snowden who are Mensheviks 
sans phrase—Arhur Henderson is the leader of the 
misleaders. He represents the type—for the Hritish 
labour leaders are. a type pacutat to themselves, 
In the majority of cases they have no knowledge 
of Socialist thought, next to no knowledge of the 
history of the working class movement, and possess 
all the insular preyidices and heavy-headedness' of 
the mass of their compatriots. The British labour 
leaders usually develop through, first, their Trade 
Union branches, then the District Councils of their 
Trade Unions and then on to their Executive Com- 
mittees. Their progress enables them to dévelop 
fluent speech, a genial spirit usually very superficial 
and a degree of cunning. 

We have stated Geshe that British dapita- 
sists first line of defense is these labour leaders. 

The strange fact about the labour leaders is 
that they do not ,lead.“ They call themselves 
eaders. The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, for instanve, 
or the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson frequently 
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refer to themselves, either openly or by inference, 


as leaders. But they do not lead. They retard They 
check. They hold back. They are used by the capi- 
tulist class to prevent any forward motement on 
the part of the workers. 

As soon as there is rumour of distontent in 
tne factories, mines or mills, or the threat of a 
strike, these leaders are trotted along to the dis- 
satisfied area, there to use their powers of persua- 
sion, their diplomacy, their cunning, to ensure the 
smooth ranning of the industrial machinery. 

The Government spent thousands of pounds on 
labour leaders during the war, and thousands are 
still being spent on them. At Trade Union Con- 
gresses and important Labour Conferences, when the 
shambles of France and Flanders were soaked with 
the blcod of British workers, when, every day, thou- 
sands were being sent to their death, it was possible 
for anyone, who knows the working class movement, 
to pick out the leaders and to tell what Government 
Committees they were on—paid Government Com- 
mittees then sprung up with mushroom growth— 
and, if one had inquired deep enough, one could 
have told something approaching the amount of money 
these men were receiving for their support of the 
brutal war policy of the British capitalist cls 
These labour leaders bargain their influence with the 
masses to the ruling class for social position, *he- 
nours, and money. In this respect they aye like the 
Plebs’ Leaders of Old Rome who frequently betrayed 
the Plebians to the Patricians. The reputations of these 
latour leaders are enhanced by the capitalist press 
— which lavishes great praise on their wisdom, their 
sanity, their sound patriotism. They are féted and 
dined by the capitalists. When the capitalists consi- 
der them ‘safe and reliable instruments they are 
made Right Honourables—members of the King’s 
Privy Council—and C. B. F's and O. B. E’s and 
generally loaded with social distinctions. The leaders 
of the British Labour Party:—The Right Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, the Right Ilon. J. R. Clynes, the 
Right Hon. J. H. Thomas and #0 on—are most 
honourable men as is also the secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress—the Right Hon. C. W. Bowerman. 

As amatter of fact the working class movement 
in Britain is enmeshed with the webs woven by 
men ,honoured“ and paid by the eapiyally class. 
Mainly recruited from the Trade Union Sureaucracy, 
much advertised in the newspapers, generally less 
keen-witted than their masters,‘they readily play 
the part of Judas. | 
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One of the Aims of French Communism. 


By ELLEN BRION. 


Revolution’ in the Revue de la Presse Russe 

among other; things says: .Our revolution, 

finishing with. the prehistoric epoch. of the 
development of mankind and opening the first page 
of its real history, is espacially interesting and 
instructive owing to the new experiments which it 
is carrying out on a gigantic scale.“ 

For us, women, and especially French women, 
the Russian revotu‘ion is dotibly interesting because 
it is practically realising the principles of emanci- 

ation in both resy’ects: as workers and as women. 

Meanwhile the principle of emancipation of the wo- 
nen is notonly unrcalised in practice but is even not 
recognised in theory in the country which, up to 
now, has been considered a$ the most revolutionary 
in the world. In this country more than anywhere 
else in Europe we havé frequently to remember 
Ibsen’s words, so full of @ deep meaning: ~The 
human race does not embrace all mankind — it js 
only the men.“ 

Most regrettable was the attitude taken towards 
this question by the advanced (?) representatives 
of socialism and syndicalism (Renaudel, Jouhaux 
and Co.) and the great, majority of their followers, 
members of various organisations. With their, usual 
thoughtlessness and undisguised egoism, which they 
always demonstrate so brilliantly, these gentlemen 
constantly opposed all propaganda of the idea of 
emancipation. As regards the sphere of legislation, 
there exists but a very insignificant ntimber of 
laws which'are bringing a slight alleviation into 
the conditions of }ife of thp French women, namely: 
the right of reseageh of paternity by means of the 
Jaw (recherche dojla paternite), the permission for 
married women toy dispose of their carnings, the 
demand for_tho ‘right of stiffrage for women, ete. 
These laws are.in no wise the result of parliamen- 
mel! activity of the socialists. Certainly, the. so- 
cijalists did not, atany rat¢, vote against them, but 
to their shame be it said {hey were not their ini- 
tiators. 

In political life the socialist party always occu- 
pied an ambiguous and indefinite position. on this 
question. Under the strong pressure of the feii- 
nist movement it found ftheLoompjbited, beginning 
from 1908, to put forward the candidatures of wo- 
men both in the municipal, and in the legislative 
institutions. However the party always took cure that 
suchcandidatures should not. bo numerous and should 
be put forward only in completely virgin” districts 


Te excellent Srticle: .Novelty in the Russian 


Which had never yet voted for a socialist candi- 
date —that is to say, in such places where failure 
could be foreseen in advance, where it was pod- 
sible to obtain a ludicrously small number of votes 
and where the task was a specially thankless one. 
If the Party had really taken the women’s question 
to heart, it could have advancéd the question of 
the women’s candidature on a Jarge scale in a So- 
cialist district where the election of the Party's 
candidates would have been ensured beforehand. 
May be, this bold innovation might have entailed 
the proclaiming of the elections to have been non- 
ail Ue Party would have risked the loss of 
one seaf, but how great would have been the agi- 
tational significance of this fact for the women, 
what a splendid effect it would have made! But, 
this did not. even occur to the minds of our pseudo 
»great men.” 

In the trade unions the position of the women 
was no better. A vast majority of the unions which 
constituted + the erie International were 
most unwilling to reccive women. For these gent- 
lemen it is yet a question -— whether a woman has 
a right to work. At any rate they repudiate her 
right to receive a good pay for her work, her right 
to enjoy a fundamental technical education and 
they suffer her only in such enterprises which de- 
mand no qualified workers and where the work is 
badly renumerated. But sinee the world war the 
limits of Women’s” labour are becoming ever 
more enlarged. The women have begun to de- 
mand the same pay as the men get for equal work, 
but this is totally inadmissible from the point of 
view of the majority of the members of the trade 
uniens as was declared openly in Paris in May 
1920 by three, not very eminent, officials of the 
{rade unions. ,That they have worked as much 
as we did, may be quite possible,“ one of them 
said, ,but they ought not:to receive the same pay 
as the men, they are still only women.“ The se- 
cond official added (and the third agreed with him): 
~What would be the good of being a man _ other- 
wise.“ 

Such speeches are a terrible symptom. It is 
the psychology of slaves who wish to have slaves 
also at whatever cost; it is greatly to bo regretted 
and proves an extreme moral degeneracy. Natu- 
rally, under such conditions, women and especially 
women feminists always keep away from Socialism, 
syndicalism, and all that was reputed ta be The 
liberative movement.“ 
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They will cease to take this negative attitude to 
wards Communism as soon as they will become 
acquainted with it and learn what it wishes to attain 
for them. It is however necessary for the Communists 
to meet them half way, as they aredoing fortheseamen, 
soldiers, peasants, that is to say, the Communists 
must begin a special propaganda in conformity 
with the special conditions of women’s enslavement 
This however the French comrades do not un- 
derstand. You, Russian Communists, men and wo- 
men, must explain this to your French comrades. 
You have deemed this necessary and Mescow be- 
came the centre for the special work among the 
women. If this is necessary in Russia, then it is 
easy to understand bow much more necessary it is 
in our country, where during 130 years, the mas- 
culine and bourgeois democracy has been the sup- 
porter of the hideous conditions of social reality. 
Be assured that such special agitational work 
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among the women wiil not remain fruitless. You 
know better than others, what an important rdle 
women’s enthusiasm and women’s revolutionary 
will can play during the revolutionary period. You 
have seen the Russian women in their revolution 
work. If you have aot seen this yet in the Frenc 
women, it is only because up to now no one has 
ever thought. of oth las < on a propaganda among 
them, of enlightening them, winning them over to 
the cause of universal liberation. Standing apart from 
all movement — they are waiting. Go to them, you, 
who dare all and can accomplish all. They will 
immediately answer your call and they will struggle 
together with you, with all the militant ardour of 
which they are capable. Only then will the vic- 
tory of the proletariat over its enemies be, ensured 
in France— the victory of labour, whic? as the 
above meuationed article says ,opens the first page 
of the real history of mankind.“ 


What are our relations to the smaller peasantry? And how should we deal with it on the day 


when the power will pass into our hands? 


Firstly, the following regulation of the French programme Is absolutely correct: we foresee the 


inevitable destruction of the small peasant, but we are in no way called upon to accelerate this by any 


intervention on our part. 


Secondly, it is also evident that when we sirall have possessed ourselves of the state power we 


cannot think of expropriating the smailer peasants by force (either with or without indemnification) as we 


shall have to do with the larger landlords. Our.task, 


in respect to the peasants consists first of all in_ 


converting their private production and private property into associations, but not by force, only by 


example and by proposing public assistance for this purpose.* 


Fr. Engels. 


»Peasant question in France and Germany* 
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Revolutionary Movement in South Africa. 


By A Delegate of the League. 


is Bantu by race, dischfranchised except in the 

Cape Colony, and lbouring under serf condi- 

tions of passporis, indentures and special 
penal laws. 

The Indian and white workers are in the mi- 
nority. Pronouncements from the official Labour 
movement in South Africa should be accepted always 
with those facts in view: ‘that the illusion of all white 
master communities, Alhenion democracies, that 
they represent the whole of the people and that 
the mass of the serfs or slaves beneath them are 
politically non-existent. to'a great extent possesses 
the white working class movement in South Africa 
also. 

So far the great mass of the native workers, 
comprising 75%, of the. proletariat, have not yet 
attained to a collective voice or to the consciot&ness 
of their mission as a class. Peculiar methods of 
temporary employment in the industries, alternating 
with periods of return to their native reserves, lar- 
gely account for this. 


Ts vast bulk of the proletariat in South Africa 


The Political Labour Movement. 


With the formation of the South African union in 
1910 the scattered sections and Trade Councils in 
the Labour movement in South Africa united into 
one South African Labour Party, with the Socialist 
objective in its constitution. 

At the 1910 general election the S. A. bb. VP. 
returned four members to the Union Partianfent. 
Up to the dissolution of Parliament in 9915, ¢lec- 
tion victories brought the number up to cight 
members. 


Effect of Industrial Upheavals on the Po- 
litical Movement. ‘ 


In Jtly' 1913 the great strike of the miners, 
followed by other trades on the rand, took place. 
It was made notorious throughout the world by the 
massacre of citizens in the strects of Johannesburg 
by the Government troops. 

In January 1914 another general, strike took 
place (confined, of course, to white workers). The 
strike was started on the railways, followed by the 
miners and othtr trades. The elaborate preparations, 
by martial law regulations anu police suppressions, 
made by the Government to cope with the strike, 
brought about a debacle to the workers, and the 
deportation of nine strike Icaders followed. 

In the Provincial Council elections, which came 
round in March following, the S. A. L. P. drew to 


itself all the liberal and labour indignation against 
the military methods of suppression adopted by 
the Government, and 23 out of 25 labour candi- 
dates were returned to the Transvaal Provincial 
Council. 

This suecess brought its penalties’ The Party. 
was invaded by a large number of politrral adven- 
turers, so that when the war broke out in August 
of the same year, it had hardly found time to re- 
gain its working class equilibrium. 

Nevertheless, ten of its 23 members in the 
Transvaal Provifieial Council voted for an anti-war 
resolution brought forward in that body. At the 
annual conference of the Party held in Mast-London 
in’ Jannary 1915 the anti-war section of the Party 
Was’ in possession of the Party machine and con- 
trolled the conference. In spite of the fact that 
they had an enthusiastic majority behind them, the 
anti-war section held its hand for the sake of unity, 
being under the impression that a speedy termina- 
tion of the war would save the Party. 

Comrade W. H. Andrews, spukesman in Par- 
liament for the anti-war section, and chairman, of 
the Party, was reelected chairman at this conference, 
and an anti-war majority was elected on the Exe- 
cutive. 

A resolution was then passed, with only one 
dissentient, leaving the question of war to he de- 
cided by cach individual member according to the 
dictates of his own reason and conscience. : 

On this compromise the Party worked until 
Colonel Creswell, its Parliamentary leader, returned 
from German South-West Africa. in June 1915. The 
general election for Parliament was due in October, 
Col. Creswell immediately ‘threw down the chal- 
lenge to the anti-war section of the Party in a ma- 
nifesto to the members, urging the Party the .Sce 
the War through" policy. A counter-manifesto was 
issued by 20 prominent members.’ A special con- 
ference was called for August 22nd to decide the 
Party’s election platform. 

During the intervening months the press had 
been at work hurling vituperation at the anti-war 
Party, and the appeal to passion was reflected at 
the special conference. 

Now the majority had gone over to the .See 
it Through* Party. The election ruthlessly swept 
aside all talk of compromise, all consideration for 
old associations, all desire to make the continuance 
of the anti-war comrades in the Party easy, all 
appeal to the deeper things for which the Party 
had been formed; and all candidates, who would 
not endorse the ,See it Through“ polity were tur- 
ned down. 
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The Cleavage. 


Right members of the E. C. including the 
chairman, secretary and treasurer, resigned office. 

The anti-war section then formed itself. into 
a body under the name of International League of 
the S. A. L. P., with the view to carry on the pro- 
hl and retrieve the Party for internationalism. 
sut this could not last. The election fever grew. 
Almost simultaneously as the League members vo- 
ted to withdraw from the S. A. L. P. and form a 
separate organisation, the S. A. L. P. administra- 
tive Council voted for the expulsion of all mem- 
bers of the International League. In September 
1915 this organisation started as the International 
Socialist League of South Africa. 


Our Organ ,,The International.“ 


Immediately afteg the break away of the so- 
cialists, the League started its weekly The Inter- 
national,“ which is now in its sixth volume. The 
» Worker,“ the official organ of the S. A. I. P., 
collapsed in 1915 owing to the conflicting, views on 
the war. Since then the S. A. L. P. has not) pub- 
lished a newspaper or official journal of any kind. 
Our orgaa “Tih faciaGonat-- is absolutely the 
only working -class weekly in South Africa. The 
League possesses its own printing plant, which is 
a great help to us in getting our literature out 
in time. 

The peculiar problems, which the socialist mo- 
vement has to faee in South Africa with its black 
proletariat, accounts for the small circulation of the 


paper. 


Election Resulis Since Formation of the 
League. 


In the Transvaal. Provineial elections in 1017 
comrade W. H. Andrews contested the Benoni di- 
Vision, and though defeated by the ‘Labour. Party 
nominee, received a poll of 355 votes, which Was of 
sufficient concern to the capitalist press to cause 
it to break its conspiracy of silence and inquire into 
the reasons. 

The League fought elections on issues such 
as ,War against war and .industrial unionism 
against craft unionism,” which in South Africa, of 
course implies the native. 

In the Benoni election referred to, the Leagug 
candidate had arrayed against him pot only thd 
pro-war passion, but also the anti-native, anti-colour 
prejudice, which among the Duteh section of thy! 
population especially, is exceedingly virulent. With 
tho increasing popularity of international socialism 
the nppeal to colour prejudice is being resorted ty 
mors and more by the enemies of the working 
class, the more dangerous we become. 

— This weapon was used against us with such 
an effect at the Benoni election by the Labour Par- 
ty, that the whole of the Dutch vote, which was. 
untiawar as far us it is anti-British and petty bour. 
goois, was alienated from the League. 

Anti-colour prejudice was used by the L. P. in 
the ¢loctions mentioned, and it became thoir chiof 
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weapon in the general election in March of this 
year, 1920. The League fought that election with 
five candidates in the field. The clection piatform 
was: the lictatorship of the Proletariat. : 

As the immense majority of the S African 
proletariat are members of the Bantu races, it is 
obvious that the native question: in. regard to So- 
Viets was brought more than ever to thu fore- 
ground, 

South Africa, like Russia, possesses a large ruras 
population, and in our case, as in Russia, the proto: 
tariat in practice would inelude not only the indu- 
strial workers, but the small peasants and fandless 
agriculturists as well, who again in our country to 
a large extent are non-European. 

All these clements, irrespective of colour, are 
to make up the ,ruling class,“ whose dictatorship 
and mastery of the productive forees.of society is 
the first step in the workings class revolution. 

It is. this stumbling block that makes ‘the so- 
cialist problem scem so insoluble and diffacult in 
South Africa, Where most white wage carnert, if not 
actually property owners, aspire to that status-and 
absorb tho ideology of the petty bourgeois. Yet any 
working class movement, that ignores or shirks tho 
organisation of the native worker is a shanr. 

Any revolution leaving out the lower stratum 
to the rest would at the bottom be one of a bour- 
geois nature, perpetuating the antagonism, on which 
present society is based. 

This the vote catching Labour Party, playing 
up to the white trade untonists and the whites in 
general, refuses to see. It preaches the segregation 
of the natives, which spells cheap labour. “Because 
it ix a well known fact, that the whites epuld not 
last ono week without the natives. This has been 
proved by big strikes of native workers on the 
gold mines and during the March 1920 general elec- 
tion campaign. 

To the shame of the white miners, they seab- 
bed on the native workers. The League, notwith- 
Sting the fact, that during the election campaign 
it had been under the constant fire of colour pre- 
judice both of the press and Labour Varty on 
uccount of our native policy, immediately issued a 
leaflet, calling upon the white miner not to seab 
upon his black fellow worker. (See ,Internatio- 
nal* 224), 

The S. ALL. P. not) only dissociuted itself 
from this great native strike, but it went to great 
pains to prove, that these wicked Intemational 
Socialists were behind it all. It resulted in the- 
breaking up of our election meetings my orga- 
nised gangs led by prominent Labour Party mem- 
bers. Large numbers of our supporters at other 
times, having been hit in one way or a»other by 
the native strike and who have the petty: bourgeois 
penchant of repeating revolutionary phrases, voted 
for the Labour Party. On the eve of thg poll Col. 
Creswell, the leader of the Labour Party, in a ma- 
nifesto, issued in the capitalist press, declared for 
the maintenance of imperial connectfons between 
S. A. and Great Britain. This manifesto, combined 
with the fear on the part of the English population 
that the Dutch Nationalist Party, fighting for an 
independant ,South African Republic,” might win the 
day, finally drew to the Labour Party a large num- 
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ber of British nationalist v4ters. The Labour Party 
returned eighty one members to the Union Par- 
iainent 

Notwithstanding our overwhelming defeat, the 
fight we put up has bee. very valuable and we are 
gratificd in being able to state, that the principle 
of at cola of Jabour irrespedtive of race or colow 
is making beadway among the white workers. 

If election results are to be the index of 
power, then the S. L. J. counts for little as yet 
in the South African working class movement. But 
if the degree of working «lass revolutionary effort 
is to be accounted for, then the immensity of 
colour prejudice it has to face, its great propa- 
ganda work both by public mecting’ and written 
word and the fact that it sustains, through the self 
sacrifice of its members, the main South African 
working class paper, places the International Sucia- 
list League as the one vigorous political organisation 
of the workers of South Africa. 

The theatre trust, which controls most halls 
im South Africa, refuses to let us any hall. The Lea- 
pue's meetings have beon broken up time and again 
»¥ an organised black hundred, and the police has 
,repeatedly instigated proceedings against our meth- 
a for the crime of being assaulted by organised 
mobs. 

In August 1916 a manifesto against the con- 
tinuance of the War was the occasion for a police 
eourt charge. Two comrades were sentenced to six 
wecks hard labour. The sentence was quashed on 
appeal, 


A Government Frame Up 


{In July 1918 three of our white comrades and 
five natives were arrested on a charge of Geweld 
(violence). The League, which during the war had 
been the only propaganda body in South Africa, 
had become somewhat popular .among the workers, 
especially among the native workers. Fne native had 
found in the League, for the first time in the 
history of South Africa, a working class organisa- 
tion willing to fight for the native proletariat, 
assisting them in every way towards their cmanci- 
pation. an 
The Industrial Workers of Africa, a native 
organisation on revolutionary lines, formed by the 
League, the outcome of the Ieague’s native study 
classes, began to instill in the minds of the au- 
thorities the fact, that it had been formed for the 
purpose to fight for the abolition of the present 
systeni. 

A passive resistance movement, organised by 
the I. W. of A. in conjunction with South Africa 
native ‘National Congress for the abolition of the 

system and for higher wages, was the occasion 
or the Government to try their hands at a frame up. 

Elaborate preparations were made by the ,Na- 
tive Affairs“ and ,Secret Service“ department to 
strike the blow, which .was to exterminate the 
League. By means of cables to Britain and discus- 
sions in Parliament tho Government started, six 
months prior to the arrest of our comrades, a cani- 
paign to prepare public opinion against the League. 

Police spies wem sent to the meetings of the 
I. W. of A. and clazses of the League, instructed 
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to take notes of the proceedings. One spy even’ 
accepted secretaryship of the i W. of A. After a 
very sensational and mysterious message from the 
Government. to the péople about the League and 
German gold, details, which were. inexpedient in. 
public interest to publish etc., arrest followed. 

The chief witness for the Government, a na- 


tive of our study class, apparently more impressed 


by our teachings than by the Government pay, 
confessed, after reading a long statement in court 
about the activities of the League, that the state- 
ment just read out by him was not his statement, 
nor had it been signed by him. This smashed the 
six months work of the Union Government, and 
after three months of silence the case was dis- 
inissed., 


About The Black Proletariat. 


At. the Socialist Conference of South Africa 
Socialists held on August 5th. 1917, for the purpose 
of electing a delegate, to represent South Africa 
at the Stockholm Conference of 1017, was to be no- 
ted the first fruits of our propaganda against colour 
prejudice. The League's lead in the matter was re- 
cognised by the following bodies represented: |The 
social Democratic Federation of Cape Town, South 
African Peace and Arbitrarion Society, the Jewish 
Socialist Society of Cape Town, Sailors Union, and 
other unconnected Socialists outside the League. An 
Indian delegate, com. Sigamoney represented the 
organization of the urban Indian Union, and a 
number of native workers, one of whom adressed 
the Conferenco on the native agrarian grievances. 
It would be hard for our European comrades to 
realiso the significance of the Indian and nativo 
delegatos sitting in a warking class yathering in 
South Africa. Tho very fact of these black fcllow 
workers voicing thoir class conciousness with us, 
lifted the conference to a high pitch of enthusiasm, 
So soditious, subversive of order und of constituted 
authority is it regarded to carry on working class 
propaganda amdng the native workers, that an 
administrative Council of the S. A. L. V. sitting be- 
low in ono of the Trades Hall Committee rooms. 
adjourned to a neighboring hotel, as a protest against 
whites and natives sitting in conference together! 

We do not claim that theso coloured delega- 
tes represented great masses of the black proleta- 
riat. We look upon them rather as tho advanced 

ard of that mass in its struggle toward articula- 
Fon: the very oxistance of that mass, voteless, voi- 
celess and unorganised, makes all white election 
rests insignificant as a test of power. Wo repeat 
thaf only a barometer of effort, not of votes, can 
entitle a South African delegate to be heard in the 
Council of the International: We think that our propa- 
ganda and its fruit among the native and Indian 
workers are of a mighty significance for the mil- 
lions of the coloured proletariat, in all parts of the 
world, anda surety that the South Afri¢an proletariat 
too, will unitedly tread the path of the working 
class International. 

Since that. Conference South Africa has seen 
three huge and two or three small native strikes, 
one against the pass law and for higher wages as 
previously mentioned in the report. 
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This movement developed out of asmall wag: 
strike of natives working in the Johannesburg mu- 
nicipality. It being the first native strike, the po- 
lice cqurt inflicted some sentenves on the natives 
on strike, which caused a fairly general movement 
umong the natives. The feature of their struggle 
against the pass law was, that the natives simply 
collecthd the passes in big bags and burned them 
in froijt of pass offices and police stations. 

1) the Cape Town strike of January 1920, against 
the export of foodstuffs from the union, the natives 
were ltt down badly by the white workers not- 
withstanding the fact, that they had come out on 
strike on request of Cape Federation of Trades. 

The third strike was of native mine workers, 
in March 1920. About forty thousand natives were 
involved daily, where one’mine returned to work, 
another mine came on strike, thereby keeping the 
police on the run all the tiime. 

The Transvaal strikes were all suppressed hy 
violenge on the part of the police and white mobs 
of hodgligans and the Workers were driven back 
at the point of the havonet. A large number of 
easualties were inflicted (injured and- killed). 

A Goyernment inguiry held for the purpose of 
finding the causes of the native grievances, assured 
the public once more, that the working conditions 
of the natives did not warrant the unrest among 
them, but the doctrines of the I. S. LL. and the 
exainple of white workers were the cause. 

The natives ‘are rapidly proving that they 
begin to understand what solidarity means. So far, 
the natives’ spirit of revolt has meant so much 
steam in the air, as they do not possess the ne- 
cessary organisation. But once that machinery 
could be created to control and direct that? spirit 
they will prove an irresistible force. 


Affiliation to the III International. 


During the war the Leaguc has found its kind 
est spirit in the Zimmerwaldien group. It has 
corresponded and looked for inspiration, up to the 
Russiin Revolution, more to the Italian Socialist 
Party and com. Grimm of Berne, than to even our 
English comrades, although the personnel of our 
E. C. is predominantly British. 

At our Fifth Conference the League affiliated 
to the Third International. 


The Industrial Movement of S. Africa 


Like the political movement, the industrial 
moyément suffered severely through the war. 

It had just emerged from ¢ last battle in Ja- 
nuary 1914 and had not had time yet to consolidate 
its forces, whon the war broke out. 

Tho first general strike, July 1913, a victory for 
the Workers? had killed all race hatred existing bet- 
ween the Dutch and English workers, and indeed ft see- 
mod: as if internationalism was going to he the basis 
of the South African trade union movement. But 


the war, once more awakened a bitter racial feeling: 


hetWween both races, and the already badly damaged 
forces of industrial organised labour, fell to pieces 
or nearly so. 

Since its inception, the League had started 
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vigourous campaign for {Industrial Unionism.* .The 
workers had not been long in discovering that the 
capitalist class was undermining and weakening the 
workers’ position, while the workers were disorga- 
nised through racial feelings. During 1916 and 1917 
the South African Industrial Federation started a 
vigourous organising: campaign in the Transvaal, 
with the result that today it is hard to find a white 
man in the Transvaal, who does not belong to one 
union or another. 

The South African Industrial Federation consists 
of affiliated trade and craft unions. As its name in- 
dicates, previously it was called .The Federation of 
Trades,“ it was thought that with the existence of 
trades craft unions, the .Federation* was to be the 
means to bring .Industrial Unionism“ about. But 
instead of that being so, the Federation discourages 
all revolutionary movements, or any tendency 
to revoljitioniso the fighting tactics of the workers. 

So-far thejonly move that is made towards 
industrial organisation, is by moans of forming ,In- 
dustrial Departments* within the shell of the Fe- 
deration, without touching or eliminating craft or 

rade unions between such Industrial Departments. 

The industrial movement is more and more 
forced to adopt the League's methods of fighting 
and organisation. Three years ago the industria 
movement did not give the native any consideration. 
The native was not simply in their mind as a 
worker, and any, one preaching the organisation of 
the white unskilled, to say nothing of the orga- 
nisation of the Bonta proletariat, was considered 
insane. 

Today the native question receives due consi- 
deration, although nothing concrete has heen donc. 
The question is laid down before every trade union 
congress or delegates meeting of any kind and 
union branches. Considering this in the light of the 
position of three years ago, then indeed it can be re- 
garded as a great advance towards the fulfillment 
of the League's principle of solidarity, irrespective 
of race or colour. 

The League,’in its propaganda for working 
class solidarity, does not neglect one race or ano- 
ther. The white worker with his ase bourgeois 
outlook on life is inseparable industrially from 
the native, therefore both races must advance 
together. 


The Shop Steward Movement. 


The Shop Steward movement in Great Britain 
Was a spontaneous one,- initiated by the rank and 
tile of the trade unidns in}spite of tho officialdom 
of these unions. In South Africa it was introduced by 
com. W. H. Andrews, the delegate to the Stockholm 
conference just returned from Britain. In his capa- 
city of League organiser, he adressed a num- 
ber of trade union branch meetings, aggregate 
meetings of trade unionists, together with a num- 
ber of propaganda meetings under the auspices of 
the League, on the Shop Stewards movement. | 

This movement is more or less artificial in 
South Africa. Like in the trade union movement, the 
native is ignored, has no say or representation on 
the ‘work committees, .and for this reason has not 
leveloped into a revolutionary movement. Today 
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It is bound hand and joot to the Federation, the 
object of the Shop Stewankl movemer.t has been lost. 

Every effort on thé part of the Shop Steward 
committee of a complet industrial concern, like 
mine, power station ete., to get their grievances 


adjusted by direct actfon, is condemned by the- 


Federation, .and the m4n concerned are branded as 
sectionalists.* .We wanti* says the Federation, .uni- 
ted mass action of the prolctariat.~-but good care is 
taken that such actiom never comes about, and if 
any crisis threatens t+ develop into mass. action, 
it is always directed ito joint boards and boards 
of reference and what fot. 

The Federation will not be anything else, but 
a petty bourgeois movement, until the native takes 
his place in the ranks of organised labour. While 
using revolutionary phrases, it assists the capita- 
lists to exploit the labour power of the Bantu races, 
strengthening the whites position on this exploi- 
tation. 

In fact, the capitajist press, time after time, 
appeals to the white worker to come to some pea- 
ceful arrangement, by which all whites will be 
enabled to suck the life blood out of the native. 


Revolutionary Action on the Part of the 
‘White Industrial Workers. 


Two events of immense revolutionary effect 
on the workers’ mind took place in South Africa. 
The formation of Johannesburg and .Durbark muni- 
cipal Soviets. These events prove that the revdlu- 
tionary instinct of the workers is ahead df their 
socialist knowledge. 

The movement in Johannesburg developed ou! 
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of the wage’ action on the part of the Power Sta- 
tion Engineers. The refustl on the part of the Po- 
wer Station's Engineers, and the refusal on’ the 
part of the Town Covncil to settle the matter led 
to the formation of the Sovict. On April 1 the 
engineers and tramway men disposed of the servi- 
ces of the town council, captured the Town Hall 
and resumed the tram, Power and lighting services 
of the Town under their own control. The first tram 
coming out, flying the red flag, bore out the victory 
of the Soviet, and 16 members of the Town. Council 
resigned. 

‘The Durban affair was better organised. There 
the workers had taken control of all the municipal 
offices and concerns. 

In both Soviets the natives were ignored as 
usual. The strategy was excellent in both cases. 
They wisely reckoned, that as a permanent insti- 
tution under capitalism the Soviet. was imposible. 
After giving the rank and file a taste of their po- 
wer and the unconditional surrender of both Coun- 
cils, the Boards of Control or Soviets, withdrew. 
Such experiments can only be successful by forcing 
the ‘whole proletariat to capture control first of 
political power, 

A drop of water in a pump often makes the 
pump give water. But the revolutionary spirit 
throughout the country was not there yet. In both 
Soviets the workers’ revolutionary discipline was 
splendid. Apart from the¢S. A. 1. F. we have the 
Cape Federation of Trades and the Natal Federa- 
tion of Trades and the National Union of Railway 
and Harbor Servants. The S. A. I. F. is the largest 
body, all the other organisations together havo 
about an equal membership as the S. A 
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The Labour Unions in the 


Epoch of the Dictatorship 


of the Proletariat. 


By A. LOZOVSKY. 


DURING the course of their many years” exis- 

tence the Labour Unions did not set themselves 

the tasks which are now faciny the Labour 

Unions of Russia. The reason for this was that 
thpy had to do with the system, of capitalist explo- 
jtation and the more revolutionary among them in all 
the countries were compelled in the process of self 
defence to struggle not only against separate capi- 
talists, but against the entire capitalist system as 
well. In studying the hundred years-old history of 
the struggle of the Labour Unions, we find along 
the course of the nineteenth century embryonic 
organisations of mutual relief — guild-corporative 
uhions, arising as elementary forms of association, 
aK primeval organisations of self defense, which 
gradually under the pressure of concentrated ca- 
pital became united into wider and larger organi- 
sitions, and in the separate countries developed 
into powerful industrial associations, embracing 
hundreds, thousands and millions of workers. The 
history of the labour movement is the history of 
the transformafton of dispersed workers into orga- 
nised links of a large machine, which has welded 
together the workers of various branches of labour 
into organs of mutual relief on the ground of the every 


‘day economic tasks and organs of direct self defense. 


During the course of their struggle with 
capitalism the unions came into collision with 
the whole capitalist system and with the capitalist 


state itself, collective agreements which in the 


beginning of the development of the labour move- 
ment had been the ideal of the unions, very soon 
wore themselves out. They showed that the colle- 
ctive agreement, although in itself a step forward, 
was least of all capable to solve the fundamental 
inconsistencies of the capitalist regime. Under the 
blows of the united capital the unions were com- 
Bcd to become transformed into organisations 
or the struggle against capital, into revolutionary 
organisations destined, together with the political 
parties to blow up the bourgeois society. 

But not all of the labour movement have re- 
ached this stage. The Labour Unions of the different 
countries are even at the present moment Sept y 
at the different stages of this long historical road. 
We even now have tremendous workers organisa- 
tions whose point of view is that the tasks of the 


unions do not overpass the limits of a capitalist 
society and that the whole activity of the ‘unions 
must be- adapted to the capitalist: relations, the 
stability of which they do not doubt. For the 
majority of these unions, in so far as they «did not 
raise the question of a social revolution find the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the future réle of 
the unions did not present any interest. The unions 
of this type regarded the future in the Ijght of a 
gradual development of the democratic ntasses on 
the’ basis of equal rights for labour and capital and 
of a wide development of democratism. If the Trade 
Unions of the Anglo-Saxon countries never raised 
this question, the social democratic unions of Ger- 
many studied the future role of the uriiins, but 
penetrated with the spirit of reformism «hd slow 
evolution, they approached the question of the 
tasks of the unions in the same wax as the trade 
union organisations, The Labour Unions of Germany 
did not go further than the ideas of equal mghts for 
labour and capital, colletive agreements, their gradual 
instillment into the capitalist society and} similar 
reformist principles, and when the war btoke out 
the entire ideology of the German Labou!' Unions 
became exactly similar to that ofthe Engtish Trade 
Unions: neither the German nor the Englxh unions 
thought of their future role, they eayaortell the 
very existence of the labour movement with the 
vittory of the national arms. 

In contradiction to the German and. English 
unions, the Labour Unions of France ralsed. thre 
question of their réie on the very day after the 
social revolution. The revolutionary syidicalists 
of France even considered that the unicgs were 
the only organisations which would carry out the 
revolution and realise its tasks. The fundamental 
principles of revolutionary syndicalism consist 
therein that the unions in the centre and ,the local 
branches should take upon themselves the admini- 
stration of production, that there show be no 
other organisations beside those whieh would 
control the production, because the social revolution 
ix directly connected ~with the destructiqn of the 
State and the establishment of a non-pawer form 
of commonwealth. True the war has eqtsilised the 
French syndicalists with their German and English 
antagonists. The French syndicalists, who had 
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-heen the dire enemies of all. state order became 
the faithful servants of a bourgeois state and the 
bards of national unity. 

Naturally, in this period there was no question 
for them of the future réle of the unions; their 
present was bound up with the bourgeois society 
and on this basis they drew practical conclusions 
for the future. 

For the first time the question of. the role of 
the Labour Unions in the transitional period was 
raised in Russia. The young unions, which had 
heen formed in 1905 and crushed during the period 
of reaction, came to life again in 1917 and eight 
months after the beginning of the Revolution they 
stood face to face with the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie and the neerssity of laying their hands 
on the works and factories. The October revolu- 
tion was first, and most of all an economic 
revolution; the very form of the Soviet power, 
which had called forth the furious hatred of the 
International and Russjan counter revolution was 
closely connected not unly with the political but 
also with the economic supression of the former 
ruling classes. With armed force the Russian pro- 
letariat drove the bourgeoisie from its positions. 
The overthrow of the coalition government Was 
accompanied simultaneously ‘with the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie in the factories, the expulsion 
of the factory owners, the seizure of the enterprises 
and their convertion into collective property. The 
economic struggle, whigh had been started in the 
first days of the February revolution, led to the 
October revoiution, bedause politics, as the pro- 
gramme of the Russian, Communist Party says, are 
concentrated economics! 

From the very first days of the October 
revolution the unions vere faced by the question 
of what they were to lo and how they were todo 
it. They stood face to!face with a huge mass labour 
movement and a buyst of revolutionary energy 
throughout the vast e:pance of Russia. The workers 
of the works and factories settled accounts di- 
rectly with the ownens. ,All power to the Soviets, 
all power to the wor!.ing class“ was understood, 
and quite rightly too, as the seizure of the citadels 
of the bourgeois society — the works and factories 
by the workers. Bué when the bourgeoisie was 
driven sti ie the Russian Labour Unions stood 
practically before the three following issues. 

1. The mutual relations between the factory 
committees and the Labour Unions. — 

2. The mutual relations between the Unions 
and the Sovirts. 

8. The place of ‘the Labour Union in 
general system of the -Soviet state. 

In regard to the! factory committees it was 
clear from the begiring that the revolutionary 
unions had to be formed on the basis of the factory 
committees. In trutht What were the factory com- 
mittees? They were crgans of struggle, created by 
all the workers of a siven enterprise in order to 
overcome the assaultyof the capitalists during the 
first period, and in order to drive away the ihe 
talists and establish ‘he dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat during the second period If there should be 
two organisations ‘fa one enterprise: factory 
committees and Labour Unions then the results 


the 


would be mutual collisions, rivalry, parallelism and 
waste of forces. This might have its historical 
justification, if we had been on the eve of a social 
revolution; in that case the factory committees 
would see the centre of gravity of their work in 
the control over the production, and the Labour 
Unions—in the organisation of Labour. But the 
October revolution placed the same tasks before 
the factory committees and the Labour Unions. 

The logic of development would lead to a 
collision between these two organisations, and on 
the eve of the First Congress of the Labour Unions 
the latter were faced by the question of reconstruction 
of the Russian Labour movement, of a passage from 
the system of delegates and delegates’ meetings to 
the system of factory committee conferences and 
to the construction of the entire union apparatus 
on the basis of factery committees. 

In this way the factory committee8 are the 
smallest nuclei of the Labour Unions. 

The suin total of factory committees is a 
supreme organ which elects the board of the unions. 
Parallelism and rivalry have disappeared, and the 

uestion was solved without special frictions by 
the resolution of the First Russian Congress of 
Labour Unions,which took place in the beginning 
of January 1918. | 

The question, of the mutual relations between 
the Labour Unions and the Soviets is much more 
difficult and complicated. What do the workers So- 
viets represent? They are the organs of the dictato- 
rship of the proleteclat which realise the fundame- 
ntal demands of the working class on a general 
state scale and in the order of compulsion. The So- 
viet, whose constituent is the factory, is the new form 
of state formation wllich is most suitable for the 
transition period from capitalism to communism 

But what does the development of the Soviets 
lead to? Jt leads to the fact that by degrees as the 
power of the working ‘class becomes consolidated, 
and by degrees as the oclal revolution itself develops 
further, the Soviets as organs of the state power, 
undergo a fransformation. The state function fall 
away, whereas their economic functions are increa- 
sed engulfing all the other administrative-technical 
functions of the Soviet apparatus. If the Soviets 
represent the recegnised form of the proletarian 
dictatorship what role do the Labour Unions play 
under the. existence of the Soviets? After the Social 
revolution the Latour Unions have no capitalism 
before them. 

From organs of struggle against capitalism 
they become organs of economic construction, but. 
the economic construction itself end the totality of 
the functions which lie on the unions are intermingled 
with the economic functions which lie on the Soviets. 

In a state where the power is in the hands of 
the working class, every labour organisation must, 
on the one hand, take upon itself the state func- 
tions and on the other hand the state functions 
cannot hut tuke upon themselves the functions which 
lie on the Labour Unions. 

In this way the very process of development 
of all the forms of the Jabour movement after the 
social revolution \eads to a close intermingling of 
the existing laboar organisations and to the fact 
that the Labour Unions penctrated with the Com- 
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munist spirit, become more and more intermingled 
and at a detinite staye of this intermingling a 
single organ is created which realises both the 
direction of the production itself, and the orpani- 
sation of labour. 

This ibe of interjunction is a lasting one, 
ft is a whole historical period. The very face of 
the intermingling and growing together of the La- 
bour Unions with the corresponding economic 
organisations ‘depends on the one hand on the 
development of the international revolution and 
the specific yravity of industry in the general 
economies of the country, and on the other hand 
this line of development of the labour organisations 
after the sovial revolution gives a practical indica- 
tion of the ralr of the Labour Unions in a workers 
state and the key:to the establishment of the normal 
mutual relations between the unions and the 
Soviets, 

The Soviets carry out the yeneral class inte- 
rests of the nines ig astate order, the unions 
carry out the same general class interests of the 
proletariat by their own methods, in the order 
of a revolutionary association of workers.. The 
proletarian dictatorship and the very existence of 
the Soviets is impossible without powerful tnions, 
penetrated with the Communist spirit. 

The unions organise labour in the production 
and for the production. Considering the production 
from the point of view of the class-propristor, from 
the point of view of the class to whom the produc- 
tion on the yiven territory belongs, the A halla 
Unions serve as a foundation of the proletarian dicta- 
torship. The very development and consolidation of 
the proletarian dictatorship places ever wider tasks 
before the unions, and the moment of the cession 
of the state {unctions from the Soviets leads to 
the concentration of all the economic and industrial 
functions In the hands of the Labour Unions. 

Thus already in the transitional period the 
unions serve as the fundamental elements to which 
the esate of administration of the production 
and the apparatus of registration and distribution 
are entrusted in the newly developing society. 

It follows therefrom that the close collabura- 
tion between the unions and the Soviets, a constant 
joint action, and a joint discussion and carrying ow! of 
different measures, the undertaking of the general 
state functions by the unions, etc. are the necessary 
premises for the victorious developmpent of the 
revolution and the necessary condition of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship. This shows clearly what place 
the labour unions are occupying in the general 
system of the Soviet construction. The unions are 
not state organs; they are free associations of pro- 
ducers, but as the unions are the organs of the 
same producers who elect the Soviets, they unite 
the same working class for the special tasks which 
are not solved by the Soviots. 

The unions supplement the Soviets and make 
the Sovict system itself more stable, because the 
workers are united not only as citizens of their 
country, realising their dictatorship over another 
class, but the unton brings them together as pro- 
ducers, if makes of them a social unit which Is 
as definite industrial, socially necessary va- 
ues. 
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“This is why the unions are a support and an 
annex to the Soviets. This peculiar specific form 
of uniting the workers has its basis in the con- 
struction of the unions and Soviets. 

The Soviets are formed by the working. class 
on x horizontal line, by regions: from the factories 
to the districts, from the districts to the govern- 
ments, from the governments to the whole of 
Russia. 

EKach Soviet is an assembly of the workers 
of all the industrips. The Unions unite the workers 
not only on horizontal lines (district bureaux, 
rovernment Soviets, and Russian Soviet fof Labaur 

‘nions) but on vertical lines also, according to the 
industries (metal, textile, wood-workers, transport 
workers, ete.). This vertical uniting of the workers 
is called forth by the requirements of the produc- 
tion itself. 

It is possible to direct and manage the gene- 
ral-state work through the regional and govern- 
mental organisations of the Soviets, but it is impos- 
sible to manage the production through the hori- 
zontal organisations alone; in this case vertical 
organisations according to the industries are ne- 
sessary 

The very system of the public ecdnomic ma- 
naginent and the requirements of its organisation 
lead to the peculiar organisational forms in which 
the wnions take’ shape. If, before the. revolution, 
the unions used to organise according to the 
industries in order,to struggle against capitalism, 
which was organised in the same way; if each 
union, in proportion to the growth of the class- 
consciousness of the workers, embraqed an ever 
greater number of categories of labour in order w 
set them against nbliad: capitalism, whch was the 
chief reason of the formation of industnal unions— 
then after the proletarian revolution »he creation 
of industrial unions and their consolidation was 
called forth by the requirements of the public eco- 
nomic managments and the impossibilisy of regu- 
larly organising it without the Dato mens. ne” 
question arises on this point, the answer to which 
may be obtained from the very first sreps of the 
revolution. If the public economic manigment can- 
not be organised without the Labour Unions, then 
the best course of all might be that each union 
should undertake the organisation off one whole 
industry, in other words that the management of 
the corresponding branches of industrw should be 
transferred to the corresponding union.. 

This would solve the fundamental question of 
the forms and methods for the management of the 
production. Some people consider this to. be the 
role of the unions in the epoch of the dictatorshi 
of the proletariat; they think that the unions wi 
begin by this; together with the political party they 
will defeat capitalism and as soon as zhe_ proleta- 
rian dictatorship will be established, they will 
take upon themselves the managment of the’ pro- 
duction. 

This proposition is unacceptable in such an 
absolute form: jfirst lof all because an ‘organisation 
of the production according to the untons would 
lead to its dispersion; truo, for the co@rdination of 
production and its regulation there are-inter-union 
organisations, like: the Soviets of uniene and gene- 
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ral national. organisations, ‘but nevertheless such 
a transfer of the manayinent of production into 
separate unions would lead to a vertical cut-up otf 
the whole production, to the development of a 
Jabour union egoism ind to the competition of the 
separate productions among themselves. 

In the first pericd of construction it is neses- 
sary that the regulation of the production should 
be a general class one, that the Soviets should 
do away with the frictions which are inevitably 
created between the different categories of labour, 
if the total management of the corresponding 
branches of public economy is transferred to them. 

How is this to be effected? This will be attained 
by the creation during thr transitional period of 
organs of management of the separate branches of 
industry in which both the Soviets and the unions 
will represented; on the basis of a joint, constant, 
every day work of the Soviets and unions, a contact 
is formed between them. 

The economic organs, together with the unions 
on the one hand, organise the production, and on 
the other hand they approach all the questions 

concerning the productjyn, not from a narrow cor- 
poration or guild point of view, but from a general 
class point of view, considering not only the technique 
of administration, but the organisation of labour as 
well. In proportion to the development of the revo- 
lution itself, its embracing of new countries and 
the disappearance of the class of exploiters and 
the class of vicillating elements connected with it; 
the intermingling of the economic organs and the 
unions becomes ever stronger; and at a defi- 
nite stage of the development, together with the dying 
of the Soviet sas state organs, the economic organ > 
become fused with the unions. The unions pass over 
to the concentration in their hands of the entire 

ublic economy as a single whole unit, as it is said 
in the programme of the Russian Communist Party. 
This is a lasting process and therefore there can 
be no thought of an immediate transfer of the 
entire management f the corresponding branches 
of industry to the unions. Public economy, espe- 
cially socialist public economy, cannot be any other 
than a centralised esonomic management. 

The plan of the entire public econgmic mana- 
ement, the conformity of its diferent parts, a care- 
ul registration of atl the productive forces inclu- 
ding the labour fc&ce, a scientific record of the 
requirements—all tlis presupposes a scientific appa- 
ratus, organised on a national and a world scale, 
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~which is incompatible with the transfer of the 
management of production into the hands o 
separate unions. It must be further borne in mind 
that public economy is not the industry alone, it 
includes also agriculture which plays a tremandous 
role in the general economies of a country, espe- 
cially in countries of an agrarian type, like Russia, 
Italy, ete. The transfer of thy management of each 
branch of industry into the hands of the corres- 
ponding unions presupposes the transformation of 
separate industrial unions into sections of a general 
national association of Labour Unions, which again 
may only be the result of a lasting process of the 
organisation of the masses on the one hand, and 
the. organisatign of the administrative-technical and 
economic apparatus on the other. 

Thus, in answer to the question, what role 
must the labour unions’ play during the epoch of. 
the dictatorship of the proletariaf{ we can answer 
not only on the basis of purely theoretical infe- 
rences, but also on the basis of the Russian fexpe- 
rience, that: 1. The Labour Unions are the founda- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat, because 
they organise labour in the process of production 
and the production itself in’ its connection with 
labour. 2. The unions are the necessary annexes 
of the Soviets, which ware realising through the 
unions and together with them the class tasks of 
the proletariat. 3. The Labour Unions are the most 
important weapons of the social revolution itself; 
together with and under the leadership of the Com- 
munist party they expropriate the expropriators 
and| seize the means of production, 4. At the mo- 
ment of the social revolution the Labour Unions: 
and their local branchds, the factory committees, 
are the only organisations whose duty it is to 
ensure the uninterrupted process of production and 
the subordination of the guild and corporation ten- 
dencies to the general class tasks of the proletariat. 
5. Embracing wide circles of non-parttst masses, 
the Labour Unions educate the working class 38 a 
whole: for the practice of socialist construction, 
serving thus as a school of Communism. 

From the above schematic. description of the 
role of the Labour Unions in the epoch of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat the following simple, 
but extremely practical, conclusion may and must 
be drawn: the conquest of the Labour Unions is a 
preliminary condition of the socjal. revolution and 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 
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Industrial Workers of the World. 


By V. LOSSIEFF. 


1, Organisation of the Union 


The Lahour movement in the United States 
of America in the beginning of the XX century pre- 
sented a very depressing picture, The Socialist Party 
in U. S&S, never revolutionary, was at that) time 
deeply impregnated with the opportunist and petty 
bourgeois spirit of the Second International. It was 
completely (under the control of such yellow 
leaders as Hillquit, Berger, Lee, Spargo, Russell 
who had openly gone over to the camps of the 
enemies of the working class. The American Fede- 
ration of Labour as well as other Jarge Trade Uni- 
ons not affiliated with it (The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Workers, Amalgamated Garment Workers, 
ete.) presented a similar spiritual bankruptey and 
were not capable of any revolutionary action. 

The A. Vf. of TL. is built on purely craft bases, 
and thy Trade Unions, though united by the centre, 
always quarrelled among — themselves.* During 
strikes they acted as strikebreakers towards the 
members of other unions of the A. F. of L. They 
cultivated a racial, national and craft hatred among 
the members and developed an aristocracy of 
Jabour, absolutely ignoring the unqualified and 
migratory workers, who form the largest percentage 
of workers in’ America. In view of a better 
competition with those outside the Unions they 
established all sorts of examinations, rituals, hizh 
initiation fees, and closed the door of admission to 
women, foreigners (until recently) and also to the 
coloured races. All the activity of the Unions was 
limited to mild struggles for immediate rise of 
waves and shortage of working hours for their own 
members only. The sole purpose of the entire 
Labour movement according to their point of 
View —was the achievement ofa ,fair day's pay for 
a fair day's work". At the same time the A. i. of 
L. (and other trade unions) together with some 
organisations of capitalists, especially the so-called 
Civie Federation, waged a strong campaign for the 
recognition by the workers of the identity of the 
interest. of the employers with those of the employees 
» Chere is nosuch thing asclass division, at least inthe 
United States*—leaders have said and are. say- 
iny.--,,We are all working for the ood of our 
society, of our country, some jn the capacity of 
qualified and unqualified workmen, others as 
foremen, managers, captains of industry. We are 
bound with one common — interest-—-improvement 
and betterment of life in our society“ 

Following this principle the A. F. of L. was 
always most unfavourable to strikes, demonstrations 
and to the struggle in general, considering that 
all the difficult questions could be solved peaserfully 
with the employers over a cup of tea. One of the 
Yavourite methods in the activities of the A. F. of 
L. is the making of contracts between the 


empKyers and ‘the employees. The dereements 
are drawn up by altrade union independently 
of other unions, and often even witheut the 
knowledge of the interested members themselves, 
which of course bound them hand and foot. Little 
wonder that under stich conditions %%10 of the 
strikes in U. S. were lost and the U. 4S. became 
justly known as the country of lost stiakes*. 

A bright exception to this was the independent 
Western Federation of Miners, strugyliny against 
the A. F. of L. It was under the influditee of the 
socialists Wiliam D1. Haywood, Little, Mover, who 
have now passed over tothe camp of the eomservatives 
and the syndicalist Vincent St. John.g Further, 
must be mentioned the Ameriean Labotr Union, 
independent of the A. F. of [.,. small in number 
but of a strong fighting quality, guided by a 
Catholic priest J. J. Haggerty who was che editor 
of the official organ .The Voiee of Labours; the 
American Socialist and Labour Alliance, oranised 
in 1895 by the father of American Socialism 
comrade Daniel de Leen, and also the United 
Brewery Workers Unign. The latter though af- 
filiated with the A. F of L., was considered a 
strongly Socialist Union, whieh under the influence 
of Trautman, editer of the official organ of the 
Union, ..The Brewer's Messenger“, cured its own 
union of all the defects common to craft unions in 
general, and peepee to sever its affiliation with 
the A. Fo of 

The main part in revolutionising tne trade 
union movement ,in America was played by the 
Western Federation of Miners. During fen) years 
this organisation, instinetively aiming at the 
immediate overthrow of capitalism, witheut definite 
plans for the, future, enrried on civil war in a 
number of Western States of America fy olpnades 
California, Utah, Nevada, Idaho). This) war which 
the yellow capitalist press racalls even jnow with 
horror and fear, induced the leaders of the 
Western Federation’ of Miners to replise the 
necessity of creating a single organisation of miners 
on an industrial basis and attracting inth the army 
of the organised proletariat the unskilled workers, 
foreigners, the coloured races, women and children 

In the end of 1904 jn Chicago six “active Jea- 
ders of the labour movement met together in a 
private conference to exchange ideas ont the labour 
situation in America. But this conferende did not 
work out any new plans for the movenent and in 
January another larger conference of enions and 
Socialists was called. Among the Socialssts «taking 
an active part in the orgunisation of the I. W. W. 
are to be noted: from the Socialist pargy (though 
not representing It) Debs, who was alsogpresent at 
the first conference, and the jeader of toe Socialist 
Labour Party Daniel de Leon representeng at the 
Second convention the American Labour Union. 
Two prominent, but at that time yellow Socialists, 
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NM. Hays and V. Berger refused to participate in 
the conference. The second convention issued an 
appeal to the American workers and called an All- 
American Congress of their adherents: ij. e. the 
Unions of the American Federation df Labour’ and 
the Independent Unions based on opposition to the 
A. F. of L.. This appeal issued in different langua- 
ges called the workers to shake off at last the 
worn-out and rotten system of constructing a 
fighting organisation on craft bases. This system 
only creates an eternal struggl¢ for mild insigni- 
ficant improvements in the condition of the working 
masses. 

»It is hopeless te establish an industrial de- 
mocracy in which there will be no wage slavery 
and where the workers will in common possess the 
means of production... 

»The world wide economi¢ slavery from which 
the working class ik suffering: ¢an be abolished only 
by a world wide labour movement... 

»The movement which could perform this task 
must comprise om: big industrial union, which 
includes all the industries... 

It must be foynded on class struggle and its 
general attitude should be in accordance with the 
recognition of the inevitably growing clash between 
the capitalist and the working classes. 

“Phe union must be founded on an economic 
organisation of the werking class without any rela- 
tion to the existing; political parties...“ 


2. Preamble of the Union. 


The convention took place in 1965. About 200 
delegates represented 84 orgamisations with a gene- 
ral membership of about 100.000. There were many 
different organisations. At the convention were 
represented the Socialist Party, the Socialist Labour 
Party, the anarchists, and alxd what was left of the 
Knights of Labour, once a revolutionary organisa- 
tion, half legal, half illegal, half Socialist, half anar- 
chist, which began to (lie out after the cate 
tragedy in 1886 and which finally.,expired in the 
beginning of the XX century. Here were also repre- 
sented some conservative trade unions: the American 
Labour Union, the American Trade and Socialist 
Alliance and the Western Federation of Miners. the 
latter giving the leading tone at the convention. 
To unite all these differentshades of opinion wasahard 
fask. An unconscious gravitation to unity. was pre- 
valent at the convention, the delegates trying to 
avoid all sharp anglesy wrate one of the histo- 
rians of the J. W. W.. (Haold Lotd Varney, .,History 
of the I, W..W.“ One Big Union Monthly). Howe- 
ver, only after twelve days of {incessant work, after 
long.and heated debates was a preamble worked 
out \jand the union founded. The preamble, the 
authors of which were the leaders of different mo- 
veménts, took the character of compromise. Later 
on {t led toa conflict within the Union, which ended 
in a split. The preamble of 1905 among other 
things, says the following: 

»The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. 

»There can be no peace as long as hunger and 
want are found among millions of the working people 
and the few who {urm the employing class have all 
“the good things of life. 
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» Between these classes a struggle must go on 
until all the toilers come together on the _ political 
as well as on the industrial fleld, and take hold 
ofthat which they produce by their Jabour through 
an economic organisation of the working class, 
without affiliation with any political party... 

»The trade unions foster a state of affairs 
which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another in the same industry, thereby helping them 
to defeat one another in wage wars... 

».-The interests of the working class (can be) 
upheld by an organisation formed in such a, way 
that all its members in any one industry, or in all 
industries if necessary, cease work whenever 4 
strike or lockout is on in any department thereof...“ 

So the convention formed a union, the foun- 
ders of which thought that the union, as well as its 
preamble, was of a revolutionary character. In fact, 
compared with the conditions of the labour move- 
ment of that time, the preamble of the new union 
appeared to be really an expressedly revolutionary 
act. The union itself from the very firsu days of its 
existence took upa definitely revolutionary position. 
But upon a closer study of the above mentioned 
preamble we will not find there anything definite 
or concrete. The only paragraph of the preamble 
from the po of view of the revolutionary expe- 
riences of our days, that really can claim to be 
revolutionary, is the third paragraph which says 
that the class struggle must continue until the 
workers of the world organise and take possession 
of all that is produced by their hands“. But this 
paragraph was so flexibly worded that representa- 
tives of different movements within the organisation 
could claim the organisation as ,,their own.‘ 

In the statement that the workers must unite 
not only on industrial but also on ..political* field, 
the socialists and adherents of political action saw 
a big victory of their ideas. At the same time the 
sympathisers of direct action and anti-parlamenta- 
rism around whom were grouped anarchists and 
anarchist-syndicalists and al who were under the 
influence of one of the leaders of the Western Fe- 
deration of Miners—Vincent St. John, a man of 
unusual wide experience in the labour movement, 
agreed also in view of this third paragraph, that the 
I. W. W. is a union of direct action and therefore 
of a revolutionary character. 

Around the third paragraph of the preamble. a 
struggle was waged between the sympathisers of De 
Leon and St. John. This struggle paralysed during 
the first few years the organisation work and made 
it impossible to keep up the warfare against ‘capi- 
talism. At cach of the following conventions this 

uestion was brought forward and in 1908 at the 
ourth convention it caused a split. The Industria- 
lists won; all the affairs of the union passed into 
their hands and the preamble of the union was 
modified. The contested third paragraph was formu- 
lated as follows: 

Between these two classes a struggle 
must go on until the workers of the world, 
organised as a class, take possession .of the 
earth, and the machinery of production, and 
abolish the wage system* 

Besides this the folowing paragraph was ad- 
ded at the and of the preamble: 
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-The army of production must be 
nised not only for the every dafy struggle with 
capitdlists, but also to carry on produetjon 
when capitalisny shall have been overthrown. 

By organising industrially we are  for- 
ming the structure of the new society within 
the shell of the olds. - 


Such is in general the preamble of the 1. W. 
W. as it stands new. 

The crities of the union insist mainly that the 
pretmble does not outline the necessity of the 
political struggle. In answer to this the above 
Mentioned comrade St. John says: 


«-To those who think’ that the workers 
must unite in political parties, we say: unite 
but do nof use an economic -organisation for 
the purpose of achieving the aims of a political 
party...“ 


To this last slogan the 1. W. W. still adhere. 
Every member of the 1. W. W. ean be a member 
of any political party. But the leaders or represen- 
tatives cannot held office or be representatives of 
political parties. At the’ same time the organisa- 
tion, as such, never resorted to political action, 

While on the subject of the preamble of the 
1. W. W., we shall emphasize Mee more. the. part 
Where it Kays: aThe army of production must he 
organised not only for the every day struggle with 
capitalists, but alse te carry on production when 
capitalism) shall have been overthrown. Ry organi- 
sing industrially we are forming the structure of 
the- new speiety within the shell of the old«. 

This paragraph of the preamble provoked 
disciission in the circles of the 1. W. W. after the 
October Revolution in Russia. Until. 1917 the TW. 
W. did net pay much attention to this -side of 
their theart.” Although the union and individual 
leaders always challenged the ucmediate overthrow 
of capitalism: yet to the definite question: .How to 
perform a social revolution? What will be after the 
overthrow of the eapitalist state?*: thete followed 
No definite answer. After the October Revolution in 
Russia the leaders of the union began to think 
over this question and there were started three 
movements. 

One of them denied the necessity of forming 
«Structures*. First, because the present moment 
was full of unexpected possibilities, secondly because 
the help to the Russian proletariat was to” be 
expressed in action*, that is to say, a revolution 
was to be begun at home immediately, and thirdly, 
because jt would be impossible to foresee what 
form a revolution in the U. & would take even if 
it would break out in the nearest, future, 

' The second extreme movement whose exponent. 
was the Secretary of the Union of Metal Workers, 
Harold Lord Varney, pointed out: 


~The revolution of which the T. W. W. 
gpeaksyis not a suddenly begun bloody slaugh- 
ter... it is on the contrary a logical healthy 
and selentific act carried out by society~. 

aThe revolution ifor the 1. W. W. is not- 
hing bat an act oforganisation... a moment must 
come when the developing: industrial organism 
will prove to be more powerful than the exi- 
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sting regime. When this moment will artive 
the I. W. W. will wipe capitalism off jhe face 
of the earths 


»When the proletariat will ovérthrow 
the capitalist system, the I. W. W. will be a 
completely prepared organised government of 
the new regime. There will be no necessity to 
convene a Constituent Assembly, there will 
be no need to preate soviets.... because the very 
same organisation of the [. W. W. which will 
lead the revolution. to the end willremain 
itself as the backbone of the new cogrmunist 
regime... The Executive Commitiee will be 
the highest executive organ of the nation 
which will take in hand the management of 
the political and; industrial functions. of the 
future society“ (Industrial Communiamn and 
the JT. W. W.*—Harold) Lord Varney. The 
»Trudovaia Mysl* Ne 4, paye 30—31). 


Finally, the third movement, one of bomprp- 
mise says: 


.«The development of the labour move- 
ment and the communist revolution js going 
on with such speed, the end is so near that 
no matter with what energy, perseveraher and 
insistance the delegates and members of the 
1 W. W. would organise the workers they 
will not keep. pace with the course bf events 
that bring us nearer to the collapse of the capi- 
talist system... is 

«It seem ineredible that capitalism will 
submit its strongholds without a fight even if 
the proletariat. be completely organised. To 
dream of this in view of the raging reaction, 
to hope for this —shows but. little sense“ (,.Sa- 
mething about the preamble of the I. W. W.4 
-hby \V. Lossieff. The .Trudovaia Mysl* Ne 7, 
paye 10). 


An overwhelming majority ot the members took 
the path of compromise. 


3. Structure and Tactics of the Union. 


The leaders of the I. W. W. regard their 
organisation xs the outeome of a marriage union 
hetween socialist theory and economic practice*. 
yThe union was founded at the Convention of 
1905 where two friendly revolutionary organisations 
met, aiming at. one common object. One of these 
organisations was formed by the theorists of Com- 
munists, and Socialists, with an unfavourable attitude 
towards politics who tried to create. industrial 
unions. At the convention they proposed a theory 
of the union worked out by them on general lines 
and based on the Marxist. doctrine, At the conven- 
tion they met with another kindred element,—with 
a wide experiente of the economic movement* *). 
A result of this meeting was the formation of the 
union, of the Industrial | Workers of the World, 
(I. W. W.). What is) the construction of this 
union? 


®) Harold Tord Varney, The History of-the 1 W. W. 
(dam pune tho Russian: translation of tho .Trudovals 
Myal® Ae 4, page 29). 
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The structure of this union was worked out 
by the most prominent leader in the labour movement 
oh America, comrade Trautman, of the Brewers’ 
Union. ! Analysing ghe contemporary development 
of the industry and its actual situation and taking 
into consideration that ,the new social construction 
is growing out of capitalism, taking as a model 
the respective economic structure of modern 
society“ he comes to the conclusion that the best 
economic organisat.on is one that is built on the 
same principles as Peed nal) industry. Owing 
to the sympathiserg of Trautman the following 
industrial form of onanisation was introdueed.~ 

The Union is emvided into six departaments: 
1.’Agricultural. 2. Mining. 3. Transport and ways 
of communication. 4. Factory and general production, 
5. Buildings; 6. Publie service. In its turn each 
department is divided inta sub-sections *). 

~ The 1. W. W. think highly of their organisa- 
tion scheme and justly point out that it is aiming 
to unite all honest and useful workers occupied with 
manual and mental labour. 

They consider that only such form of organisa- 
tion can help the development and strengthen’ the 
organisation of the .working classes, relieve the 
struygle at the present moment within the capitalist 
system and give the possibility to create the struc- 
ture of the future society now. 

‘From the fact that the I. W. W. is in favour of 
astrong movement for furming the .structure of a 
future society within the shell of the old*—the rea- 
der should not _drav the conclusion that the I W. 
W. forgets that the chief aim of the working class 
ic the overthrow of: capitalism. On. the contrary, 
“ their daily struggle is going 6n under this slogan, 
all their press is penetrated with this spirit. 

With capitalism the I. W. W. make no com- 

romises,as is proved: by comrade Vincent St. John 
in hix pamphlet: .Coystruction, Tactics and Methods 
of the I. W. W*. .They demand only ore thing: the 
complete transfer of the whole machinery of produc- 
tien into the hands df organised workers*. That is 
wiry the 1. W. W. is not. very particular in its tac- 
tics. yBeing a revolutionary organisation, we are 
eager to apply~any ‘tactics and methods of struggle, 
that can give desirable results with the feast expen- 
diture of energy dnd time. The questions of .right* 
and .Wwrong* fconcearn us but little In their 
struggle they are resorting to everything: strikes, 


©) It is necesaary ‘th bear in mind that the I. W. W. is 
not the only industrial {uwion of North America. There are 
many other industrial thions, of which we will mention the 
mort important ones: th> United Shoe Worker of America. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. United Carpenters, Foodstuff 
Workers Federation of Naw York. One Big Union of Canada, 
United Association of Riilway Employees, Amalgamated Textile 
Workers, Amalgamated etal Workers, ete. 

But the fact that jthese unions aro conatituted on indu- 
Birial lines doce not infdr that they are revolutionary. Many 
of them (almost all) hrve come to the indurtrial form of the 
union only with a view .of carrying ona more successful every 
day struggle for their members ony. At the same time they 
do not believe in the nepraity o; abolishing capitalism and 
are not aiming at it. Bearden all tie above mentioned unions 
are not bound to each other, they lead an independent life, 
concerning themaclves cniy with their own branch ofindustry. 

Whereas the I. W. W. include the workers of al! 
branches of industry, and all their branches ars constantly in 
centact with one another and always ready {fo support and 
help each cther. : 
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demonstrations, sabotage, inciting insurrections, lea- 
ding sometimes to civil war (in San Diego, Everett, 
Centralia), filing up the prisons in the small towns, 
thus provoking the discontent of the citizens who are 
compelled to support the prisoners, and transform-~ 
ing legal trials into revolutionary tribunes, etc. 

While fighting mainly against the employers, 
largr American trusts and associations, the 1. W. 
W. jn the course of the struggle inevitably clash 
with the state, which always of course sides with 
the employers. In such cases the I. W. W. do not 
refuse to fight with the government though they 
try -hard to avoid this, regardimg the government 
as a tool of the capitalist class, which will fall 
together with the economic downfall of the bosses. 

But as it often happens with the I W. W. 
their practice disagrees with their theory and at 
least in the past they have frequently opposed the 
government and the state.” 


4. Attitude of the |. W. W. to Socialist and Communist 
Parties. 


The incredible persecutions to which the I. W. 
W. was constantly subjected from the first day of 
its existence, the heroic effort for the privilege of 
meetings, for their press, for freedom of speech and 
for the very life of the organisation developed in 
the members of the [. W. W. a deep devotion, reach- 
ing at times to a blind patriotism. 

In any branch of the Union one may meet 
with comrades who have grown old and hardened 
in the struggle, who without hesitation are ready 
to sacrifice their life Tor their union, but who at the 
same time will not give up asingle -letter of the 
preamble and its fundamental principles even if such 
compromises were dictated by the interests of the 
revolutionary movement and strugyle. Such a suspi- 
cious attitude towards any proposition made by outsi- 
ders, whether friends, or revolutionists of other count- 
ries, is difficult to meet in any other organisation. 
From the very beginning the I. W. W. had te fight 
for their life on two fronts: the bourgeois world on 
the one side, and the conservatism in the labour 
movement Athe A. F, of L. and the Socialist Parties) 
on the other. 

Both the American Socialist parties (tne Socialist 
and the Socialist Jabour Party), as such, did not 
take part in the creation of the I. W. W. but tried 
from the day of its birth to get hold of it. The 
I. W. W. regarded this as an attempt .to submit. 
the economic movement to the political one and 
thus to transform the economic organisation into 
an appendix of the political party“. The struggle 
continued as we have shown for four years during 
which time all sorts and methods of fight were 
employed. From the beginning of the split in 1908 
the I. W. W. found themselves isolated from the 
political parties of the working class and the politi- 
cal movement of the proletariat. They did not help 
them in any way, nor did they expect or accept 
any help or support from them. Though there were 
no open or sharp collisions with the Socialast parties, 
yet the mutual animosity was kept up by individual 
leaders from time to time appearing in the press 
or on the platform. As a result of this the I. W. W. 
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members fostered a remarkable distrust of the 
»politicians* of both parties. 

Besides this the very membership of the 
union, mainly foreigners and migratory workers 
enjoying no political rights, not only did not 
mead the’ necessity of a political struggle, 
within one or the other of the Socialist parties, 
but on the contrary insisted that such a struggle 
was pot needed for the members of the I. W. W. 
Hence. the inference was drawp§that the political 


- fight of the working class is not a necessity and 


the results acquired by it can be easily, and just 
as successfully, attained by means of economic 
strugyle. It is to be noted that the organisation 


which had very poor theoretic forces and which - 
drew all its conclusions from a very limited cirele | 


of economic experiences never faced the question 
of seizure of the power, of atransition period, or 
the period of the fight for the foundation of a new 
state against the elements of an old society not 
yet conquered. 

That js why it is hard to say what the atti- 
tude of the I. W. W. to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat will be in the future. Undoubtedly only 
this one thing—a heave to the left in the direetion 
of a revaluation of values is in) process, and we 
may say that. the union will recognise the necessity. 
of cooperation with the Communist elements, ‘under 
the red banner of the Communist International. 

Meanwhile we must state, that all the distrust 
that the I. W. W., felt towards the Socialist parties, 
is transmittted to the Communist parties of Ame- 
rica. The union regards them de as politicians, 
probably more revolutionary, put politieans, i. e. 
people, interested only in the conquest and retaining 
of power. Frictions and differences, existing in the 
Communist Parties of America, their lack of desire 
or ability to unite, also the haughty attitude of 
some elements of the Atherican Communist move- 
ment towards the [. W. W.--all this not only 
makes it impossible for them to work together, but 
encourages them to pass resolutions asainst joint 
activity with them. 

The conditions recently proposed by the Com- 
munists for affiliation with the TI. W. W. again 
awaken in the latter a fear Yor the unity and 
independence of their union and the old suspicion 
that the political movement wants to submit» the 
economic one to its influence’. In other words the 
old struggle is beginning in the L W. W. which 
had already brought about a split in the organi- 
sation—but which at present is of more significance 
because it is proceeding not only on the grounds 
of the American movement, but on those of the 
world revolution. 


&. The I. W. W. ans the Communist International. 


The question of affiliation with the Communist 
International provoked lively and heated debates. 
A series of reports was made, articles appeared in 
the press. Under the influence of old ideas, the 
Communist International appeared to many of the 
members of the I. W. W. as an organisation that 
is striving tu submit the 1. W. W. to its decisions 
and ‘activities. In spite however of this negative 
attitude to the question of affiliation with Moscow 
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a tendency could be noted in the circles of L W. W. 
to confirm their actions with those of the adherents 
of other movements. In this case the imprisoned 
comrades who represent all the best forces of the 
union played a most helpful part. A great;service 
was rendered by comrade John Reed, who,fat that 
time, had just returned from Russia. Thou not @ 
member of the I. W. W. he was considere!l to be 
n good friend of the organisation. Finajly the 
splits which took place in the Socialist m¢vement 
and the Communist elements which, separated from 
the Socialist party, did not remain without: a post 
tive influence. In capable hands the amalgamation 
might have been possible Shae in 1919. But the 
desire to maintain the unity of the -organisation, 
the wish to relieve by amnesty or by bail the 
imprisoned comrades and to -remain a legal orga- 
nisation,—served as an impediment. It is probable, 
that it would-have been possible in this case by 
retaining both organisations the economic one (the 
I. W. W., and the political one (the Communists) 
to work jointly. But this did not happen, and the 
convention of the I. W. W. in 1919 instructed its 
Executive Committee to enter immediately into 
relations with the Communist Internationaj, as well 
as to enter into relations with the intarnational 
revolutionary labour movement in generalJ — 

After this convention owing to the negligence 
of the Executive of the 1. W. W. and its Secretary, 
the old, very much overburdened with work, com- 
rade Whitehead, ‘he question of international 
relations lapsed. Soon afterwards, this. peaceful 
epoch was disturbed by agitations against affiliation 
with the, Third International. The leader: of this 
agitation was John Sandgren editor of the One Big 
Union Monthly*). 

At that time the Executive Commitie> of the 
Communist International published its famous 21 
conditions of affiliation. The Executive Committee 
of the I. W. W. decided that .in view of the great 
importance of the question it could not take upon 
itself the responsibility for such or other decision 
without having previously learned the wishes of 
the whole organisation.“ Thus, the question was 
put to a referendum while in the press &n agita- 
tion was again raised for and against affiliation. 

In one of the best articles of the sympathisers 
of the affiliation: .Where are we going? Moscow 
or Amstredam?* (One Big Union Monthly, d 10, 
Vol. II, page 25), comrade Geo Andreytchine justly 
points out that chauvinism is penetrating into the 
union and that the members of the unfon forget 
that nothing in the world is perfect,; that the 
organisation must be supple and adapt itse:f easily 
to the changeable conditions.“ 

He concludes with an appeal to the members 
of the union: : 

The I. W. W. has nothing else to dp but te 


*) With due respect to Sanigron I must say znat uatil 
quite recently he haa not sald anything inst th) Workers 
and Peasants Power. From time to time he has altacked fm 
the press such or other measures of the letarfjan govert- 
ment and the Russian Communist Party. ut latery he has 
transferred his attack to the Soviet power, and to: the honour 
of the I. W. W. be it said, the Executive Commitieo deprived 
Sandgren of the editorship and even suspended the paper. 
According to the Workers’ Dreadnought it has bebn replaced 
by the .Industrial Pioneer® under a new Editor. 
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follow the example of the friendJy organisations in 
Europe, which Fave already joined the Third 
International.~ 
The opponents of the ‘affiliation keep to the 
old views and believe in and resort to the resolu- 
tion about political parties, passed by the 1. W. W. 
in the beginning of its-existence.as an argument 
against it. ; 
At the referendum ‘the following was proposed: 
“1. Recognition of the Third fatrnstindst. 
; 2. Non-recognition of the Communist Inter- 
national but affiliation with the Red International 
of Labour unions. é 
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3. Recognition of the Third International with 
the following amendment: “We shall not! take part 
in any parliamentary struggle and we reserve to_ 
ourselves the right to develop our dwn tactics 
depending on the existing conditions.“ 

One need not be a prophet to foretell that 
the second point of the referendum will be aecepted 
by the members of the union, namely: that they 
will refuse to join the Communist Ihternational 
and will become a part of the International Council 
of the Red Trade Unions, taking an active part in 
their affairs and struggle, and obeying all the 
decisions of the Cengresses of the latter. 


To the Workers 


Comrades’ 


The foitheoming Coufress of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Uniens is presenting a favourable oecasion for 
attentively examining with you thr nature and rdale of the 
erganisatiep which we have named the Amsterdam Y«llow 
International _to the great wrath of those who are inapiriag 
and directing it. Rut ene need only remember how thix orgn- 
nisation areze, what it Bas dope and what it will be able to 
do yet in order to oenfirm the corredtness of the name we 
have civen it. Thi< w-rcalled labour International is at present 
the most solid support of international capitalism. ; 

The extremely rapid development of the Third Interna- 
tional has arou-ed the anxiety of the benrgeois of all count- 
Ties. When its fonndatiens were laid eighteen monts ago the 
eorvile pens of the vellow preaa and’ the reformist: and cea- 
trist fewlers met it with a pretended contempt and mockery. 
dt i< net cven an International. they asserted. it i<. without 
rousting the Russians, enly a small group of persons “a no, 
ene has empowered to do anything 

But thiz ralllery nad contempt did not continue fdr Jong. 
Already a year after the foundation of the Third International 
the gravitation towards it. on the part of the workers, was so 
streng that if became necessary ta lock the doors to avoid 
the advent of undesirable elements. The German Independent 
Socialist Party which had formed a very imposing block 
uniting all thes: who desired to remain between the Third and 
Second Internationals has recently suffered adefeat at the Con- 
gress in Halle. The proletarian masser of Europe and America are 
on the side of Soviet Russia beds and seul and they wish 
‘that from now on she should become the centre of the inter- 
national Labour movement. ; ’ 

Thix vertiginows growth of the Communist Internatio- 
‘nal, the powerful devetopment of ifs idea® and mathods of 
artion have shown clesrly to the eupitalists both of tho defe- 
ated and the victorious connifies. that a great danger is threa- 
tening them all. Meanshile, the Setond International, whieh 
had renderend them su-h invaluable services during the war, 
ix unable to help them! Tho Intetnational of Scheidemann. 
Thomas Vandervelde, Branting, Renner and Jienderaon haa 
finally aunk inte the abyaa or-ahame and disgrace. It hasj 
ceased to be a fotce and if it still preserves a semblance of 
life, this ix only onfng to the fact that the British Labour; 
Party is still remaiging amon: thé fragments of the different! 
parties whieh are constituting it The capitalists have hed to) 
sevk for help in ether places wud hfter some search they found 
it in the camp of the traders of the Trade Union movement. 

On the eve of the war, enviring upon the greatest world 
conflict. they experienced an argent need of attracting the 
Jeaders of lgbour organisations t their polities. They wished 
to Insure themdrives against the revolution, ax the whole cour- 
se of modern history showed them as clearly as an axiom, 
that cach war i« followed by a revolution: — the Franco- 
Prussian) war resulted in the Commune, afer the Russian- 
Japanese war the revolutign of 1905 had broken out; the latter 
greatly shattered the buttresses “of teariam and even at 
one time threatened its very life; They therefore gave poata 


of Great Britain. 


of Ministers to the leaders of the labour crganisations and 
these tactics proved perfectly successful in o> countries, even 
in France where the General Confederation of Labour war a 
revolutionary organisation. When the war was ended, it only 
remained to them to continue this suceessful policy. And In 
this way. first in Washington, then in Amsterdam, the Legiens, | 
Jouhaux., Appletons, Gompers, the sallies* and the enemies" 
began to assemble. During the war each of them defended hia 
own bourgeoisie, providing it with the requjsite gunfodder and 
obedient labour hands. After the war they eqme together again 
uniting fer the defence of the bourgeoisie: of all countries 
against its common foe: Bolshevism. After playing the neces- 
sary preliminary comedy these ardent patriyta became recone 
ciled. But they still wished to square Versailles and Amsterdam 
and according to the proposition of the allies* Gompers and 
Jonhanx, Legien. a German was replaced by the Englishman 
Appleton as Chairman. 

Is he not a suitable president for a ippublic, this chair- 
man Appleton, who is asserting that he represents the Jabour 
movement in the Amsterdam International?) A dire jingoist 
during the war, he did nar cease to proveat. against all the 
Jarge strikes breaking out it England, proclaiming them to he 
a erime against the people. He ineited piblie opinion aga- 
inst the English miners who were atrngeling syatematically 
and insirtently against eapifalist exploitation, and he did thia 
in the rame spirit as the most Conservative papers, as for 
instance, .The Morning Poxst.* He was invariably vellow in all 
his actions and he seemed verily destined by fute so play the 
role of representative of the renegades and traitors of tho 
working class in the Interniional. But in the sama way ag 
he has no qualifications for.acting aa representative of the 
British workers, as has beeh pointed out yw him recently, - 
neither has the Amsterdam International ainy claim to the role 
of defender of the interests of the working class of the world. 
For thir very reason we haye desired to treate a bona fide 
International of Trade Unions in’ order th set it againat the 
‘Amsterdam one. ? 

As soon as we proclaimed our intention we understand 
that we had touched the sorest point of the bourgeoisie. The 
capitalist press immediately raised a hue} and cry with tou- 
ching unanimity regarding the vew ‘inerpdible pretensions of 
the .Moscow high priests.~ It asserted with satisfaction that 
the Trade Unions were opposing this intention much stronger 
than the political parties. [t mourned tha fate of the Apple- 
tons, Jouhaux.. Gompers und Legiens, wham the firat appeals of 
the International of Red Trade Uniona had treated with dia- 
respect. Naturally the above mentioned ghntlemen did not faib 
to announce that the International of Trhde Uniona war exia- 
ting only on paper; but they and their fhliowera had done tho 
mame at the Sane of the formation of thd Communiat Interna- 
tional. At the same time they camprehended the neceralty for 
them to make an attempt to juatify themaclvea in the eyea of 
the workers. They drew up a declaration in which they enn- 
merated their great deeds: the relief of the Austrian children 
afd the boyentt of Hungary. 

; They had sent relief to the Austrian children. When 
after the ending of the imperialist slaughter, in which all 
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these gentlemen had taken part, travellers began to describe 
the disastrous eondition of German Austrin of that) time and 
the eufferings of the sinall children in’ Vienna, the victors felt 
‘confused and ashamed. Special Committees of Relief were for- 
med and the International of Trade Unions invited, although 
& little late in the day, ita partisans to eign a xubscription 
for a atrugyle against the disaster. Bat all this was only a 
work of charity and benevolence, which the different bourgcoia 
societies, for instance, the Quakers, had been carrying on much 
better than the International, whose help was moat. insigni- 
ficant. The International must pursue other aims. But the 
miserable conditions in Austria, like those of the other coun- 
tries, were the result of the imperialist war in which the 
leaders of the Amsterdam International had taken an active 
part and these miserable conditions are now aggravated by 
the hideous treaty of Versailles whieh had also been prepared 
and approved by all these Jouhaux and Gompers, whe had 
been members of the péace conference. And if tomorrow the 
workers of Austria and Germany will arise ta overthrow the 
regime which had been compelling them to kill each other 
and is'now unable to give them food, then the armies of the 
Entente and its paid menials will help in the establishment 
of order,” while the Amsterdam so called International will 
not move a finger to prevent this new crime of the bourgeoisie, 
just like it had done nothing to prevent the destruction of So- 
viet Hungary. But it would be quite pleased if its belated 
boycott of Hungary would be recognised as a merit, although 
such boycott: was proclaimed a whole year after the re-estab- 
lishment of the autocracy of the bourgeoisie whieh had had 
time for ample revenge, and although the boyeott had been carried 
out partially without bringing any serious results, as has now 
been eatablished. 

However this moment had been elected by the imperia- 
lists for negotiations with Horthy In order to show that they 
did not consider the weak attempts of the Amsterdam Jnter- 
national in this direction as serious. 

The leaders of the Amsterdam International are attemp- 
ting finally to prove that their organisation is completety 
Independent of the International Labour Bureau attached to 
the Leama of Nations, which certainly strongly compromises 
it. But this is an unrealisable taak, because we find the same 
persons in Geneva, in the International Bureau, in the League 
of Nations and in Amsterdam. The only difference ies therein 
that in Geneva the representatives of the labour organisations 
are not alone. They are working with the representatives of 
the employers and the governments. And the View Chairman 
of the Amsterdam International Suvi mal a Belgian, spoke the 
following words of praise in favour [of the Geneva Bureau: 
eAt the moment when the International Labour Bureau for- 
med in accordance with article XU] of the peare treaty, is 
starting its operationg in Geneva, we consider it necessary to 
xpress the sympathies which we are feeling for it) and the 
hopes which we are laying on it. dt is a labour organisation 
ind whieh the workers have complete confidence.* 

The Amsterdam International and the League of Nations 
are persuing the same object: to atrengthen and preserve the 
capitalist syatem, whose solidity has been shattered by the 
impertalist war. The bourgeois atates, threatened with ban- 
kruptey and therefore unable te lavish money, are giving 
up one third of the budget of the League of Nations, seven 
millions in gold ont of 4wenty, to the International Labour 
Bureau; they know very well that it is a goad jnvestinent for 
thefr money, by the help of which they will deceive the war- 
kera, mislead them, carry discord into their ranks ang entice 
them away from the good and right path. 

However. in spite of the assertion of the’ Viee Chair- 
man of the Amsterdam International the workers are not feeling 
any confidence in the International Labour Bureau, created and 
Maintaned by the Imperialist -bourgeoisie, They  reeognise in 
the persons pretending to represent theif interests the same 
leaders of the workers’ who had betrayed them during the wat 
and bound their fate with that of the bourgeoisie. Every day 
they are aceing clearer the léSsons which they must remember 
after the imperialist war. They understand that if capitalism 
wishee to succeed in escaping unharmed out of the crivis which 
it has itself created, this will be possible only if the exploita- 
tion of the workers will continue and increase, and if the 
possibility of a new slaughter in a more or less remote futuro 
will not disappear, a slaughter which will be more terriblo 
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than the one that has just thrown the world tin mlirning 
and turned it into ruins. 

But the bourgeoisie itself, struggling wich the evir yro- 
wing ~difficulties which it is unable to overcome, is qpening 
the eyes of the workdrs by ita cruelty and violence | 

No, neither Geneva, nor Amsterdam wilt save the wor- 
kers. Instinct and commonsense are drawing thom. to Moscow, 
to Soviet Russia. They wish to fight and con pier together 
with the Russian workers and peasants. Certaiply the struggle 
is a hard and diffigult one because the bourgeoisie, feeling the 
mortal danger which is Uhreatening it, is defending itself. but 
even the smallest of strikes often demands sacrificea and only 
the traitors of sucialism and syndicalism can attempt te assure 
the workers that they will march along an even and smooth 
road towards liberation from the yoke of capitalism, 

The international of Red Trade Unions will develop as 
rapidly as the Communist International. Besides the Russian 
Trade Unions it includes all the labour onzunisetions which, 
having understood the real tendeiey and thoughts of the leaders 
of the Amsterdam Federation, have decisively refused to join 
it; such are: the Industrial Workers of the World of America 
and Australia, the Union of italian Syndicates, the Spanivh 
National Confederation of Labour, the Trade Unions of Bul- 
garin and Yuyo-Slavia, the German Trade Unions. the Vnion 
of Norwegian Trade Unions, the Federation of Transport Wor 
kers of Holland and the Dutch Indies, the Syndiealist Federa- 
tion of the Kepublic brit” ig kes and lastly the Shep Ste- 
wards Committees of Gi®at Britain. At the pyesentunoment the 
Red International has to start ite work in France,in Germany 
and jn England, where the Trade Unions are adhering to the 
Amsterdam Federation, but where a considetable part of the 
labour organisations is rejoiced te gee the formation of a bona 
fide International of Trade Unions and ia ready te join it. 

This has been earried out reeently in’ France after the 
Congress in Orleans, at which were represented over 600 dibour 
orvanisations, that is to say. one third of the total number of 
the members of the General Confederation of Labour, which 
had voted in favour of the affiliation to the Red [nterna- 
tional. 

The creation of such an Tuternational was planned a 
few months ago during the sojourn in Moscow of the workera 
delegations from England and Italy. Comrades AL Purceel, a 
member of the parliamentary faction of the united Trade Uyjons, 
and Robert: Williams, secretary of the Federation of ‘Transport 
Workers, took part in the conferences which were held at the 
time. Together with the Italian and Russian delegates they 
recognised that the Federation waa incapable of carrying on 
the requisite struggle for the overthrow of the tternational 
hourgeoisie Hy means of the dictatorship of the proletariat. and 
they decided that it is necessary to convene a more authort- 
tative and numerous conference of workers for the organisa- 
tion of w bena fide International of ‘Trade Unions, whieh would 
in no wise he bound either with the eapitalist: Learue of Na- 
tiona nor with the ao called leadurs of tho bubour movement 
who during the war had proved themselyes to be jingoists and 
social patriots and whe are continuing te carry on the aame 
poliey at Thy present time. 

This conference will take place May Ist, 1921 in Maseow. 
We are hoping that the labour organisations of Great Britain, 
understanding the necessity of a bona fide labour and interna- 
tional union! will anawer our eall and send numerops delegates 
to the conference. 

Only then will the International of Trade Unions Be 
finally established and the workers of all countries have at 
their dixposition a powerful and single centre of action which 
will help and direet them ino their strijede. enable them to 
resixt the international bourgeoisie, to attack it vietoriously 
and to construct a new world on the ruins, whieh the capita: 
lint. system will havo left as its offy legacy. 


Down with tho capitalist Lance of Nations and its fol- 
Lowers! 


Long live the Red International of Trade Lions! 


Executive Committce of the 
Communist International. 


Provisional Council. of the International 
of Trade Unions. 
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Report of the Condition and Work in Britain of the Shop 
Stewards Movement. 


At the end of 1920 there was very little activity going _ 
on, in the Shop Stewards’ Movement. Apart from one or two 
active rroups in the provinces in such districts as Coventry. 
Sheffield and Hull and the groups associated with Solidarity 
in London and the Worker" in Glasgow, there was little 
evidence of any movement in the Engineering industry. 

The Scottish Workers’ Committee reported they were 
beginning new developments in thd Clyde factories but they 
were of very little importance. ; 

The previous meeting of the National Administrative 
Council of the Shop Stewards had been in September, but, 
apart from a discussion of what they wanted to do in the 
way of appointing ereaiees the Meeting accomplidhed 
nothing. A mecting in Sheffield on December, 9th. discussed 
with the Council what could best be done to revive the 
movement in the Hngineering industry and coordinate the 
activities of the revqlutionary Commitees in the Mining and 
Transport — industries. At this nyeting it was then agree) 
that delegates should be invited from the Miners Reform Com- 
mittees and the Vigilance Committees in the Transport in- 
dustry to confer with the N. A. C. with a view to linking up 
all these Committecs and drafting a common programme of action. 

It waa also decided to discuss with the Scottish Com- 
mittee the question of centralising the whole of the activities 
of the Industrial movement in the National Administrative 
Council. For some time the Scottish and English movement 
had drifted apart and this decision was taken in order to 
counteract this tendency. 

A Comittee was appointed to make an Agenda for the 
Conference. This Committee was of the opinion that the 
movement wea very indefinite in its aims and objects and 
that this Conference should be the first step towards the 
definite shaping of a policy for the extra-Union organisations 
in Britain. It therefore proposed that this Conference of 
January 27th. s)oaid be the initial Conference preceding @ 
goperes Nationa! Conference of all Revolutiqnary Industrial 

ommittees whether working only in the Unjsons or in the 
Factories in the form of Shop Stewards’ Committees, etc. 

At the Preliminary Conference of January 27th. there 
were in attendance the Nacional Administratyve Council, of 
Shop Stewards, delegates of the Scottish Worxers’ Committee, 
South Wales Miners’ Reform Committees, Yorkshire Miner®’ 
Reform Committece. Durham and Northumberland Miners’ Reform 
Committees, Fifeshire Miners’ Reform Commitees, the Dockers’ 
Vigilance Committces of Liverpool and Glasgow. 

Thies Conference decided to place before the Conference 
of March 3st. the following items besides thr discussion of 
general organisational problems: 

1. A survey of the industrial movement with special 
reference to the present situation and the prolileias before the 
Unions. 

2. A thesis on Unionism and the Revolution. 

3% The role of the Unions in the Exercise of the Dicta’ 
tership of the Proletariat. 

4. The relationship with the Red International. 

5. Unemployment. 

6. State ownership and Control of cH SE 

Some members urged the necessity of dealing with the 
practical application of our Communist principles to theae 
problemn rather than to place before the Eonnaenes abstract 
theories which would leave the movement where we found it. 

This Conference also dealt with their relationship to 
the Party, and readopted the resolution which had been passed 
- the N. A. C. Mecting on Dec. 28th. 1920, which reads as 

Owe: — 


eThis Conference pf Revolutionary Industrial Committces 
recognised the necessity for acting in close contact 
with the Communist Party and for asajsting in the 
furthorance of the interesta of the revolutionary move- 
ment as a whole. It willlay stresson the necessity forita 
active members joining the Communist Party and, recip- 
rocally, will expect all industrial workers, who are 
members of the Communiet Party, to actively participate 
ia the work of the Shop Stewarts’ movement. The 


Shop Stewards and Workera Committees and the Com- 
muniat Party should devise some contenient arrangement 
to ensure perfect harmony in the activities of the two 
organisations. The members of the organisation who are 
members of the Communist Party will naturally conre 
under the discipline of the Communist Party as nombers 
of that organisation and the Shop Stewards’ and Wor- 
kers’ Gommittees will come under the discipline of the 
Red International Council of Trades and Industrial 
Unions. The above position will remain good until the 
International Congress will take place. Questions of. 
relationship may then require modifleations jn accordance 
with the dicisions arrived at by the Congress. 


The Conference accordingly elected a sub-Committee to 
meet the new Executive Committee of the Communist Party 
after.the Unity Conference, to discuss How: best the Party and 
the organisation could work together. [t also elected delegates 
~ auiens the Unity Conference of the Communists on January 
Leth. 

With regard to the controversy betwenn the Leottish and 
English Committees the following decisions were arrived at: — 


1. The Scottish Workers’ Committee should immedia- 
tely appoint 3 delegates tg the No A.C. unitil the 
National Conference. 

2. That the N. A. C. to be elected at the National 
Conference shall consist of 3 delegates from each of the 
following areas: 1. Scotland, 2. North of England, 3. 
Wales, 4. South of England. 


3. The Scottish Comittee for the time being shall 
have the right to appoint the Editor of the Worker‘ 
and centrel its policy. 27 


4. Comrades Messer and Campbell 
national officials, the former as 
and the latter as Organiser. 


to function as 
rganising Secretary, 


A report was read from the newly formed Engineering 
Union in Ireland. This Union had been formed partly as a result 
of the Intense natio)jalism which prevails in Ireland at the 
present moment andf partly, as a consequence of great dissa- 
tisfaction with the ‘leadership of the English Unione. The 
membership ef this Organisation is about 5.000, being four 
fifths of tty possible membership South of Belfast. They ask 
fur a recognition of their card in Britain and are eager to be 
in touch with the Shop Stewards movement. There is a goodly 
element of revelutionaices in this organixyation and its deve- 
lopment will be of importance. At the same time, in view of 
the inadequate Information we have receyved concerning ite 
relationship to the Trish Transport Worketn Union and their 
attitude towards unionism in general, it’ was decided to ser 
fraterhal grectings to the organisation asaing them to send 
delegates to the Conference of March 3ist. The correapondceute 
read at the conference show that activity has begun again for 
the development of the Committees in Wales, Bradford, Swindon, 
Rochdale, Plymouth, London, Liverpool, Coventry and full. 

The Conference decided to utilise evary means at their 
disposal to assist the British Bureau of the International 
Council of Trade and Industrial Unions and that resolutions 
demanding the affiliation of the Union w the Communist 
International should be pushed at every Conference and in 
every Union branch. Already the Northumbarland and Durham 
miners have been instrumental in convenieg a Conference in 
Newcastle, at which representatives from 62 Unions represented 
by 4U0 delegates were present. This Confereuc passed the reso- 
lutions put forward by our delegates. 

The Conference of January 27th was the firet time when 
representatives from all the leading coalfickis in Britain had 
met i the Committees of other industries and the Vigilance 
Committees of the Dockers. It has begun a new, very important, 
period in the revolutionary activity of British unions. ‘The 
fundamental features of this new period are. 1. Centralisation 
of tbe revolutionary activity of all the tmdustrial workers 
committees, and 2. Rapprochement with the; Communist Party 
which will enable the British labour movement to elucidate 
and formulate their aspirations and to desis, from reformism., 
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Appeal of the Executive Committee of the Communist International 


to the Proletariat ‘of all Countries 


Working men and working women! 
The troops of the Entente having violated the Veraail- 
les peace treaty. abmmincbly cruct in i.self. ire oceupying 
important industrial districts in Germany in order to Compel 
the peuple toagree to conditions which if they should be reali- 
sed would mean a complete subjugation of the German work- 
ing class. Two and a half years have passed ginee the Ver- 
Bailles treaty was signed, for two and a half years the Entetite 
had a chance to show on what vrounds it would reorganise 
the victorious world bourgeoisie; for two and a half years it 
had a chance to prove whether victorious capitalism is in a 
position to guarantee to the proletariat suffering from its rule, 
at least bread and work. Four millions of unemployed in 
America, two millions of unemployed in England. constantly 
Zrowing unemployment in France at a time when stores 
are full of uaseld goods, this is the firat reply of the Entente 
to the question as to how vivtorious capitalism will establish 
peace. The growing poverty in Germany. the decay of Austria 
and Hungary is the second reply. The victorious countries 
roduce much merchandise which finds’ no export because 
entral and§ astern Europe are ruined and not in a position 
to buy. Henee the Uncmplyoment. On the ether hand Central 
and Eastern Europe are stifling from the Jack of the most 
necessary goods, because the policy of the Untente fs killing 
their purchasing capacity, aa was the case with Soviet Russia, 
and is purposely cutting them off from the rest of the world. 
he victorious capitalist governments feel the danger of 
the growing unemployment which must cause a revolutionary 
Movement and see only one way out of the siuiation: pnt 
Germany down on her knees, put the yoke on the German 
peeple. compel them to pay an unheard Mf contribution, re- 
gardles of starvation and poverty. If this plan <hould succeed, 
the only outcome of it would be the overcrowding of France, 
England and America with German industrial supplies, the 
increase of unemployment in the Allied countries and a com- 
plete enalavement of the German workers, who would be down- 
trodden under a double yoke, that of their own capitalisi< 
and that of the Allies. The German capitalist government 
could not and cannot protect the German people from thik sla- 
very, or the world proletariat from a further destruction of 
the world economy. 


IL 


The present government of Germany built its power on 
the bones of 20.000 workers killed by it and it fears the Ger- 
Tan working masses more than all the scorpions of the 
Entente. Up till now it still hoped that a compromise between 


— German and allied capital would be possible: a compromive 


Which would enable the German capitalists to retain as large 
as possible a part of the profit in their hands and to squeeze 
out of the German workers the jndemnities for the Entente. 

For the right to live on the charities of the Entente as 


‘its flunkey in exploitation of the German workers the German 


bourgeoisie not only agreed to all kinds of humiliations but it 
ia ready to aell the German workers to the Entente as 
cannon fodder against” Soviet Russia. The Paris and London 
Usurers Were insisting on the payment of the sums owing them, 
they neetled the Inst drop of blood and aweat of the German 
roletariat! The German bourgeoviale being preased to the wall 
y the Paris conferechce collapsed and it dues not know how 
to get out of this situation. 


Against the Yoke of the Entente. 


The Second International that once upon a time advo- 
rated the freedom of peoples waa alxo to blame for [the witua- 
tion. Virstly, becaase during the imperialiat war it gave up the 
proletariat completely into the hands of the cap talists and thus 
Wade possible the victory of capitaliam which brouzht to the 
wotking people upemployinent and law beesness. Secondly, beenuse 
it participated directly in the Varis and London resolutions, 
these eruel attempts on the life of the German people. When 
the German social democracy participated in the government 
together with the German capitalists, it helped them to disarm 
the German working clase dnd together with it put obstacles 
in the way of a union between the German and Kussian work- 
era, when thia union could have compelled the Entente to give 
up playing with the fate of the Gerrhan working fhesxes. If 
the German aerial democracy cleared the way leading first to 
Versailles and now to the Paris resolutions, then the Bel- 
gian social demrmecratic party, member of the Second Interna- 
tional. was nlxo a direct participant in the Varia resolutions. 
Mr. Vandervelde chairman, and now member of the SeronL 
International waa a participant in the Paria reeolution. He 
stands for the same aims as the renegades of the Second 
International, as Briand and Lieyd George; he demands with 
drawn sword the aeceptence of the Paris resolution and to 
reinforce his demands senda into Westphalian Rhine province 
buttalious of Senegulian negroes. 


Mi. 


And what is the tworund a half International doing, 
thia ridiculous Infernetional of fools which met recently in 
Viennat It ik appenling to the reason of the dying capitalise 
world, muttering about the unrealiaable demands of the Lntente. 
These demand< cannot be called unrealisable. Che possibility 
of their realisation, the possibility of enslaving sixty millions 
of people by the nection of the Parixn-and London banks is 
possible ia ai result of the war against which the hegoes of 
the two and a jialf International conld move nothing but obe- 
dient mutterings about concilliation with the capitalists. 

This possibility ix the result of the policy of Adler, 
Hilferding. Longuet and Wallhead, who continued the struggle 
with capitalism only in words and retarded in every wuy the 
growth of the vevolutionary forers. 

Working men and working women of all countries! Tho 
Communist International does not appeal to the mind of the’ 
dying old regime because it knows that the capitalist order 
‘is net capable of organising the world on a reasonable basis. 

The Communist International does not hope to be able 
to restrain the vietorious bourgeoisie by parliamentary pro- 
tests; the Cestmunist International depends only on the revo- 
lutionary energy of the proletarian masxex in all countries. 
IL says to het ck, English. American, Belgian and Italian 
workers: if your bosses succeed] in putting a yoke on Germany 
and squeezing out of her the required indemnities. It will 
signify not only the growing poverty in Germany, but also 
the growing penury in France, England, America, Belgium and 
Italy, beeause: the oversupply of Your marketa with German 
goods will xubjugate you to a Rrowing need and unem- 
ployment. 

That ia why the proletariat of the Allied countries must 
not be xatisfiel with only verbal protestx. Powerful street 
demonstrations | must Jmprens upon the bourgeoisle that you 
Will not remain only calm spectators of their shameful game, 
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The Communists of all countries whore soldiers are 
on the German soll mist develop now a strong agitation 
amongst the eoldicra and «xplain them that they act as execu- 
tioners of the German people and that it fs their duty ‘to refuse 
this role. 

And to the German workers the Communist Irternatio- 
fal appeals to abandon any hope that the capitalisy govern- 
ment of Germany ia capable in any way of defending the 
interests of the German people from the attacks of the Entente. 

This government of old flunkeya of Wilhelm. thik govern- 
ment of graftera and hahgmen of Belgium, Northern France, 
Serbia and Russian. fa one desirable to the Ententr. To be 
in a position to afford resistance to the Entente the; German 
proletariat must send its yovernment to hell!.. 

It muat prove that to Grenk up these criminal slaves of 
Wilhelm H, to overthros the capitalist: government in Ger- 
many, to eatablish a prol-tarian government ix the firrt con- 
dition for defending themselves against the enslaving plans 
of the Entente. : 

The serond .step grueat be the union between the Ger- 
man proletarian republic gnd the Russian Soviet Repuplic. By 
ite three years heroic etruggle the Soviet Republic compelled 
the victorious capitalist England to ccneludy peace with it. 
It proved to the internatiogal proletariat that, ifoaly i wished, 
it would not find itself djarmed before international, capita- 
lism. The establishment uf a German Soviet Republic, ite 
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union with the Russian Soviet Republic would prove to the 
Entente that there ix a limit to the power of tyrants; the 
xympathier of the proletarint all over the world would be on 
the ride of the workers figthing for their righte and existence. 

This Would speed up the revolutionary development in 
the world and create a basis for the joint work of reconstruo- 
ting the shattered, pauperised and bleeding .world! 

Proletarians of the world! Every day in which you do 
not move further in your fight againat capitaliam will bring 
you a greatér economic disorder, with every such lost day the 
danger will grow that when at last your patience will be 
exhauated and you will find yourselves forced to rebuild the 
shattered world with your own hands, you will be faced .only 
with a heap of ritins. 

Proletarians of the world! The Communist International 
callk upon you to thrqw off your indecision and to increase 
eae your efforts for an attack aguinst the Bastille of capi- 
taliam. 


Down with the slave yoke of the Entente! Down with 
the German capitaliat governmnt! 

Long live the German Soviet Republic! 

Long live ite union with the Russian Soviet Republic! 

Long Dive the World Revolution! 


Executive Committee of 
the Communist International. 


To the Third Congress of the Communist International. 


The Small Bureau of the Communist International 
decided: Thatrthe Third World Congress will canines it 
work not later than the second of June, in Moacow. 


The Executive Comgnittee of the Communist International 
herewith publizhes an gpproxvimate list: of the organipations 
Invited to the congress} The Executive Committee points 
out that the list ia only approximate and by no means complete. 
Communist organisations which for rome reason or other are 
not included in this list alao have a right to take parti in the 
congress. 


Russia. The Ruasiah Communist Party. Germany. The 
United Communist Parts, The Communist Labour Party 
(consult. vote). Frasce. The French Socialist: Party, Minorite. 
Revolutionaire der Syndicats. Maly. The Communist Party, 
Union Syndicale, Railwaymenss Union. Seamen's Uniop. The 
Socialiet Purty (consult. : vote). Balgaria. The Communist 
Party. Poland and East Gaficla. The Communiat Labour Part} 
of Poland, The Communixt Party of East Galicia. Tha jewish 
.Labour Group .Bund* (consult. vote). Osecho-Slevakia. ‘Ihe 
German-Behemian Commynist Party, The Marxist “eft pf the 
wl Secialists, The $lovakian Socialist Party (consult. 
vote); The Internation Sovialiat Party of the Ruinish 
Peoples (consult. vote). Esgland. The United Cominunist 
Party, The Left wing of the I. L. P. America. Tho Communiat 
Party (United), Industrial Workers of the World. Austria. The 
Communist Party. Maagary. The Communist Party. Youge- 
Gavia. The Communit Party, Socialist Party of autonomous 
area of Fiinfkirchen. Ukraise. The Communist Party. Pinland. 
The Communist Party. Swedes. The Coinmunist Party. Norway. 
The Labour Party. Spaia. The Communist Party, Confederation 
of Labeur. East Siberian Republic. The Communist Party. 
Japan. The Communist Groupe. Argentine Republic. The (om- 
wugist Party, The Commypist Labour Federation (cogsult. 


vote). Azerbel@jan. The Communist Party. Armenfa. The Com- 
munist Warts. Georgia. The Communist Party. Greece. The 
Communist Party. Belgium. The Communist Party. Bolland. 
The Communtst Porty. Denmark. The Communist” Party. 
Switzerlané. The Communist Party. The Labour Unions of the 
Swiss States (consult vote) Roumania, The Communist Party. 
Lettland. The Communist |Party. Esthoafa. The Communist 
Party. Independent Social-Democracy. Persia. The Communist 
Party of Trans, Australia, The Communist Party. Oapada. The 
Communist Groups. Cuba. The Communist Groups. Mexico. 
The Communist Party. Central America. The Communist 
Groupe, Uragay. Phe Socialist Party. Chill. The Socialist 
Party. Java. The Communist Party. South Africa. The In- 
ternational Soclalist Lenguc. Lithuania. The Communist Party. 
Portugal. The Communiat Groupa. Luxembourg. The Communist 
Party. Ireland) ‘The Communist Groups. Icelan@ The Com- 
mutist Party. Parkey. The Communist Party. Khiva. The Com- 
munist Party. Bokhara. The Communist Party (consult. vote). 
Palestine. The Communist Party (consult. vote). India. The 
Communit Groups. (consult. vote). Ohiaa. The Left Wing of 
the Socialist Party (consult. vete). The Communist Groups. 
(consult vote). Corea. The Communist Party (consult. vote). 
The Social Revolutionary Party (consult. vote). 

The Executive Committee of The Communf{at International 
further . invites the following organisations, as interested 
croups, .to send delegates to Moscow, for the putpose of 
acquainting themsclves with the proccediars of the World 
Communist Congress: The Finnish Socialist Labour Party, The 
Italian General Federation of Labour, The Federation of Rus- 
sian Workers of South America, The Confederation of Trade 
Unions of Greece, The National Labour Secretariat of Holland, 
The Federation of Opposition Trad: _Unions of Denmark, The 
Left Wing of the Belgian Socialist Party (Brussels Federation) 
The Anarcho-Communist Union of Holland. 
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Activities of the English Communists affer ficir Union at bests, 


(According to the report of the United Communist Party of Great Britam). 


The hopes of the leaders of the Communist 
International to see a single united Communist 
arty in England have been fullilled at the con- 
erence at Leeds January 29th—30th. The following 
arties were merged in the Communist Party of 
reat Britain-—1. The Communist Labour Party 
(whose activities are carried on exclusively in Scot- 
Jand; 2. the Communist Party (British section of 
the Communist Internatignal) and 3. The Communist 
Party of Great Britain. 

The Socialist Labour Party has again declined 
to join. But it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
stubborn refusal.to enter into negotiations on the 
subject of unification depends chiefly on the position 
occupied by a simall group of officials of the party. 
The behavior of the latter is calling forth indiggration 
among the several branches, that the party still 
Manages to retain, and undeubtedly in the imme- 
diate future the opposition will have ty give way 
and agree to the party being merged if the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain. This proposal is 
being made by the three largest branches of the 
S. L. P. As to the communist movement in the 
left mine of the Independent Labour Party, a defi- 
nite understanding has been reached between the 
party Executive and the new group. The Executive 
is being guided in the yiven case by the precise 
and preliminarily established tactical tasks and the 
favourable issue of the neyotiations allows us:to 
assert with full assurance that if the Easter Confe- 
rence of the I. L. P. dogs not swing the party to the 
left, it will at least. bring: a substantial section of 
reliable Communists over to its ranks.) *) 

What actual aumbers will come from. either 
of these latter bodies it is as yet difficult’ to fore- 
tell. Suffice it to say that meantime the new results 
of the efforts for Communist Unity gives the party 
approximately 5000 members. The task consolida- 
ting the ranks, consequent upon the fusion of the 
New -groups, is being rushed forward as quickly 
as circumstances will permit. 

The Leeds Conference appointed a three months 
period for the final working out and establishiment 
of a programme, constitution and rules. 

he membership of the Party is distributed 


®) At the Conference in eer a split did actually 
take place and the left wing joined the Communists. See list 
of organizations which joined the Communist International. Ed. 


at present over 160 branches (March 1921) whose 
strongest influenee is in the urban areus. These 
branches are grouped territorially into divisions 
controlled by Divisional Councils with organisers 
under the contral of the National Organising Secre- 
tury. The party is not unmindful of th» needs of 
the agricultural areas and it is giving them its 
attention. ; 

The Party has 300 Baupagandists of Commu- 
nism and roughly 300 public meetings are being 
Keld weekly. The latter number will of course be 
considerably augmented during the summer months. 
Between fifty and sixty of the members hold posi- 
tions on local Government authorities and the soli- 
tary member of Parliament (Colonel! Malone) is at 
present in prison. 

The party has nuclei almost in every tradé 
union and efforts are being pushed forward to bring 
these into touch with each other accbrdiay to the 
industries, in the terms of the Theses of?the Com- 
munist International. In this connection line party 
has used many efforts for the creation df the: Bri- 
tish section of the Red Trade-Union International. 

All the members of the party arg bound to 
take an active part in the aenrplicel ‘agitation, 
which is very acute, and whatever has !been done 
to turn the situation to account in a Communist 
sense is due to the work of the party. The object 
lessons of the Russian Revolution are being urged 
so persistently that at every meeting of the unem- 
ployed the attitude of the Governmenf to Russia is 
a burning question, 

The best evidence of the influence of the party 
is the persistent ,altention of the authorities te it. 
It is almost impdssible for the Communist party to 
get a decent hall for its public meetings in most 
of the large towns, while in a number of places 
even the traditional and elementary rights of assembly 
in the public squares or streets are disregarded 
and prohibited. At present 15 of themdmbers of 
the party are either serving sentences @ waiting 
for their verdicts, und every obstacle is being placed 
in the way of the Communists approsthing the 
masses. 

The formation of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain in August 1920 was the signal fur 
intensified Communist activity all over the country 
The Central Headquarters were tratsferred to 
16 King Street Covent Garden. At the veginning of 
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the year the jnuvoor staff dealing with the party 
work consistea of eight, at present it) numbers 
over twenty. 

Besides: the Sve retariat the 
of branches. 

The Organisation department controls — the 
activities of the members of the party, maintains 
the contact between the branches sand district 
councils and coordinates the work ol the divisional 
organisers and: propagapdists, 

The Editérial department dadls exelusively 
With the production of the party olan The Com- 
munist. 

The Literature department deals 

eduction of pargphlets,  (anslations 
iterature, ete. 
The party press hak lately made great prog- 
The circulation of tie Communist has inereased 
from 10.000 copies to 50.000, this coincides with 
the time of its transfurmation into an organ for 
ayitation among “tne witler masses. i party 
organ is faced w iths two purrent tasks: Ayeitation 
among the, wider Masses, CHOsKATTROR andl edu- 
cation of the Party! ne reer 

The Communist has hitherto been fulfilling 
both functions but; naturally it) could’ not pursue 
both objects with requal success. Meanwhile — the 
need of ano organ ‘which would be a help in’ the 
revolutionary construction and be supplied with a 
sufficient quantity wb information and other:kind of 
material is felt ever‘ morg insistantly. This material 
is necessary for the fortheoming statistical elaiora- 
tion of the Party programme and its application to 
the concrete eireymstane es. However, even the 
rdports of the Party eannot always find a place on 
tha payes of the Communist. Likewise: the interna- 
tional part of the Communist movement is not 
sufficiently developyd, whereas information ino this 
direction is most necessary for ‘the members of the 
Party as the great defect of the British proletariat 
has always been its; separatedness from the inter- 
national revolutiona:y movement. 

Under these conditions and to meet the definite 
needs - arising therform the Party Executive: ts 
proceeding ‘to the. immediate establishment of a 
Sh ecial organ ..Th Communist Bulletins, to be 
yu ublished monthly.’ at first and more frequently 
afer on. 

Since the beyigikene of August 1920 when the 
Faitorial departmeng of the Party becan its work 
and up to February, the following books have been 
published: 

1. .Soviet System at Work," by 

Robert Williuns (2. . 4. 

2. .Lelt: Wing Communism," by 


parjy has a series 


with the 
of foreiv¢n 


Tess. 


. 900 copies, 


Lenin Se WU ,, 
3. ..Lifeand Activities of Friedri h 
Enyels" by Seldi Ragan-hets . 2000, 


4. .Kconemie Orgamikation of So- ¢ 
viet Russia,” by sitintit® 
The first edition has been sold already anda 
new one is belng printed. 
At the same time the following pamphlets 
were issued: 
1. Dictatorship , of the Proleta- 
riat,“ by Kamenevy . . . . . 10000 copies. 


2000 " 


ane ee en 


2. The First) Four, of Series of. 
Theses of the Communist Inter- 


national cachofthem. . 27. . 5000 copies. 


As retards the remaining two series of Theses 
fon the national, etlontal and agrarian questions) 
special intyeduetions, applicable to the docal British 
conditions, thave been written for them; they have 
also been published at present, 

Besides this the publication of a series of 
eal et for Che needs of the current: propaganda- 
ws been undertaken, 

First mt all the Party has printed in 10.000 cos 
pies and spread among the left) wingg members of 
the fo. Py) the answer of the Communist: Inter. 
National to! the appeal of the Second International 
(Henderson, Thomas, Gosting and Macdonald = for 
Informawonalsimitvey, entitled: Restoration of the 
Second Jntermdational.” 

Finally, the abundant statistical material re- 
ceived from Russia was utilised for the publication 
of a third pamphtet whose object it isto show the 
economic Herel anr of Soviet Russia; it is ad- 
dressed chiefly to the British trade unions. 

The production of larger works has alse been 
undertaken, ‘Trotsky’s answer to Kantsky’s— ,.Per- 
rovisn and Cammunisin’ js being printed and will 
soon be isstied 

Radek’s ,Developmynt of the World Revolu- 
tions has already been translated and is awaiting 
its turn after Trotskw's book. 

A book on Communism by comrade Wim. Paul 
Will also be published, 

Mor cost free distribution al whole series of 
leaflets has been issued. The most important are: 
comrade Malone’s speech in the Chamber of Com- 
Mons on unemployment, and the leaflets .Open the 
prison doors Hamann the hiberation of the arrested 
Communists (their number 

- In the beginning: of 
edition of Net of Communist 
ised. Three consecutive editions 
agumevate 1500 copies. Out of these T1000 copies* 
were distributed among the sections of the Come 
munist Party, the fob. P. and) the S. .oP. Nt 
present Nb t3 of the journal is being: printed after 
Which the turn of Nb 2 will come and so forth’ in 
consecutive order. 

AM meastiges are being taken for the publica- 
tion in accordance with the plans of the Fxrecutive 
of the Conununist International of the |. World 
Reviews of the Communist movement, in which a 
special place will be yiven up to the British colo- 
nies in India. 


is) increasing dailvo. 
February the English 
International’ was 
eave in the 


Relations of the Communist Party to the Shop Ste- 
wards and Workers’ Committees. 


The muthal relations between the Communists 
and the .Sho) Stewards movement in Creat Bri- 
tun demand vspecial explanations. ft is therefore 
necessary to give first a brief historical survey. 

Before the war of 1914 the trade union nrove- 
ment had reached just that stage in’ its develop- 
ment when it became necessary to secure a closer 
contaet betwee th the workers and the Central Office, 
Which fatter yas being. driven more and more 
aloof from the qwides masses, 
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When the system of Shop Stewards was intro- 
duced their duties related exelnsively to the finan- 
cial side of the business, namely: fe supervise the 
regular aay of the contribution fees and to 
remit the latter to the respective branches. Later 
on the question of the relations between the orra- 
nised and nen-unionist workers entered into the 
sphere of competency of the Shop, Sgewards: the 
Mtter were bound to send in quarterly reports on 
the number of trade unionists aud non-unionists in 
their respective Workshops. In this wav the Shep 
Stewards beeame factors in local agitation. This 
was Strictly the limit of the functions of the Shop 
Stewards prior to the war. The Amalgamated Soci- 
ety of Kngineers now mereed in the Amalgamated 
Engineering: Union had > most highly developed 
system at that time. 4 ‘ 

Concurrent with this there alsa existed a re- 
volutionary organisation whieh had its origin in 
the LW. W. Convention ino Chiewza in mbes. A 
group of Advocates of Industraial Unionist was 
formed in 1908; this. was a purely theoretical 
oryanisation. 

The programme of industrial unionism met 
with the most sueceess on the Clyde m seotlind 
and it was here that was formed a fighting orga- 
Nikation in 1910,-taking the name of the Industrial 
Workers of Great Britain. Active units were formed 
in a number of provincial towns of Enuland, but, 
the propaganda met with ‘real suceess only in 
Scotland, where many important nuclei were orga 
nised in’ various entorprisés. However lately the 
aindustrial Workers of Great Britain* have Jost 
their militant’ character and have proceeded to 
dectrinary proprzanda, 

When’ the war broke ont the conditions became 
ata hy in connection with the inereasing: cost 
of living. At the same time discontent beeame rife 
amongst the workers due to the trade unions ha- 
Ving Sivned an agreement with the Government in 
1914 owing to which the workers were deprived of 
the right to declare strikes and the officials were 
pledged neither fo assist nor to encourage strikers 
in any’ way whatever. [twas then that the hopes 
of the workers became centred on the organisation 
of Shops Stewards Committees. 

The factories had always contained a minorit¥ 
which was strongly opposed to the war, The repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions refused to head this 
movement and when matters reached the first strike 
during the war (in February 1915 in Seotland) the 
need arose of a new organisation to earry out) the 
strike; it was therefore perfeetly rational to ntilise 


ithe already existing system of Shops Stewards. From 


the provisional strike committee there was formed 
the First permanent committee inte which a large 
number of those who had participated in the move- 
ment of 1011 were included, this gave ai definite 
character to the whole organisation. This committer 


conducted such a visorous agitation that its effects 
soon began to be felt throughout. the whole country 


and similar organisations began to crop up. This 
created in its turn the idea of the necessity of 


‘forming a permanent organ on a national basis but 
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it was embddied anly in 1917 when a series of 
strikes seized) the towns of Sheffield, Barrow, 
Glasgow, London dnd others, and culminated in the 
embargo strike with the object of establishing a 
workers control @ver the transport. AO National 
Administative Coinmittee was created. Although 
this movement was not crowned with success, 
nevertheless the course of events showec that the 
wuiding ideas of the movement had becomp deeply 
enrooted in the workers minds, and in pl eriticeal 
Moments the workers resort to organisations 
constructed on thé lines of the shop Stewards*, 
This has been proven hy the disputes whieh have 
occurred sinee in Glasgow, Belfast, Litneriek, Lone 
don, the Railway #¢trike, the Miners’ strike. 

At first) the tendency reigyings anion the 


‘Shop Stewards otganisations was 7 pupaty syndi- 


calist one, but by; degrees as a greater ngunber of 
Yhe workers who had passed the s¢hool of socialism 
heaan to take part in the movement anat the yes 
neral course of eyents to exercise its influbnee, the 
organisations came vver nearer to the ¢ ammunist 
Party and teday all the active Shop Stewards are 
members of the [arty while collectively the whole 
organisation is acknowledging the necéssity of confor- 
ming its setivities to the work of the Communists. 

In accordande with the decision of he Leeds 
Conference. the Provisional Executive Conimittee of 
the Party had to take steps toward¢ the ¢stablish-. 
ment of a permanent contact with the National 
Administrative Committee of Shop] Stewards. The 
representitives of both organisations: met! ata united 
conference in Tondon February 23rd) ro2n. 

A general disev sion an exchange of opinions 
pointed out the deeessity of a elose collaboration: 
between the party and the Shop Stewards in the 
inatter of Fae a labour movement, based on 
industrial prineiples; the genernt control and 
direction of the movement was to be given into tho 
hands of party workers. 

The following resolutions were pasked: 1. the 
necessity of uthe closest collaboration between the 
Communist party and the workers committees” was 
established: 2. it was recognised that it was urgently 
necessary to transfer the control ovee the industrial 
movement info the hands of the Communist Party 
of Great ‘Britain, and the requisite measures are to 
he adopted far this purpose: 3. the Gommunist 
Party of Great Britain is entrusted with the control 
over the activities of its members, whose duties it 
shall be ta take part in) the industrial movement 
for the following, purposes: a--the introduction of 
{he principle of organisation according to the 
industries: b- the creation of conditions favourable 
to revolutionary demonstrations: c—the Ijberation 
from the influence of the Amsterdam Toternational 
and the transfer of the centre of gravity to the 
International of Red Labour. Unions. 

The Communist Party is entrusted with the 
care of seeing ta it that all responsible posts in 
the labour movement should be. occupied by Com. 
munists and that the ‘industrial movement. should 
conform in all matters to the principles estalibshed 
by the Party. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


kist of the organisations, declaring themselves in favour 
of the Third International. 


Parties, separate factions, separate Trade-Unions and Unions of Youtn, supporting 

the 21 points and affiliated to the Communist International, to the Communist Inter- 

national of Youth and to the International of the Red Trade Unions affer the World 
Gongress of the Communist International, since the middle of August, 1920. 


(UP TO MAY 18th. 1921) °). 


A. SOCIALIST PARTIES AND GROUPS. 
l. Great Britain. 


_ 1) The’ Communist party or 
Sentiand organised according to 
the principles of the Commu 
nist International. 

2) The Coinmunist party of 
Great Britain eanipha hs accep- 
ted the programme of the Com- 
munist International. 

3) The Communist party 
(British Section of the Commn- 
nist+eternational),S. Pankhurt's 
group, considers itself to be 
affiliated to the Communist 
International while tetaining 
the character of a left eposition. 

4) The Communist Labour 
party formed in Glasgow on 
September, 11th. Same,as Ne 3. 

5) The London Section of the 
Independent Labour party of 
Britain has voted by a complete 
majority against fourivotes for 
affiliation to the Third Interna- 
tional. 

6) The Communist party of 
Great Britain, the Communist 
party, (Sylvia Pantkhurst) the 
Seotch Communist ‘party, the 
shop-rtewards Committers and 
numerous separate (‘ommn- 
nist groups have united into 
a United Communist purty: of 
Great Hritain at the Neveu cs 
of Leeds on January 29-th. 
and 30-th. 

7) At the conference: of the 
South-Wales organisation a re- 
solution was passed to juin the 
I] International 

8) The left wing S.L. P. left 
the party at the congress in 
Southport on May 20th and 
joined the Communist Party of 
Britain. 


®) The list is not compiele, 
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6th. 
Information from 
diverse English pa- 

pers. 
Information from 
diverse English pa- 

pers. 
Information — from 


diverse English pa- 
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«The Rote Fahne« 
(Vienna) Ne 522 


Dow, 


January 28th, 1921. 


The Communist“ 
February, 4th. 


~Daily Werald* 
23/111, 1921. 


» Daily Heralds 
30/II1, Ne 1613. 


9) Three fourths of the mem- 
hers at Pontypool branch have 


joined the Communist. 


19) Clydach branch of the 
1. 1. P unanimously voted for 
affiliation with the Communist 
Party. 


Daily Herald¢ 
Ne 1633, April 22nd __ / 
“Daily Herald 4 
1633, April22nd | 


WW. Scandinavia. 


~1) The Executive: Committee 
{(Arbeisutskett) in) conjunetion 
with the Party Soviet, (Repre- 
sentatskap) with the addition 
of representatives ofthe party 
organisations, have accepted 
the 21 points by a majerity of 
13:2 deciding, and 26:6 con- 
sulting vetes at Stockholm on 
Oetobert7th.--21th. and decided 
to retain in the meanwhile the 


vight of modifying details at 


the next Congress of the Com- 
munist International. 

2) The Norwegian © Labour 
party has expressed itself in 
favour of the Communist Inter- 
national at the conference in 
Christiania (October 30th. 31st) 
by a majority of 280 against 
32. The Central Committee of 
the party accepted the 21 con- 
ditions by 20 votes against 3. 

3) The Danish Left Socialist 
party has unanimously agreed 
to accept the 21 conditions and 
to call itself hence the Com- 
munist. party ef Denmark at the 
Iextraordinary Congress of re- 
presentatives of 43 organisations 
in Fredericia on November, T-th. 

4) The Organisation of | the 
Left Socialist party of Sweden 
accepted at Giteborg a resolu- 
tion of unconditional affiliation 
to the Third International by a 
majority of 2/3 of the votes. 

5) The party organisation of 
Alengsos and separately, the 
Club of the Youth have accep- 
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“EF. D. Pit Ne 246, 
Qctober, 22nd. 


oF. D. Pit No 258. 
Nov. 2nd. 


oF. De Pit NQ7230: 
November 20th. 


.Internationa]*® 
Na 34. Dec. 4th. 


LE. D. P.4 Neeeeae 
Dec. 6th. 


ee 


ted Striém'a resolution (on an 
unconditional affiliation to the 
Third International). 


6) The party organisation in 
Hudiksvall together with the 
women’s club. and the club of 
the Communist. Youth, has ac- 
cepted Strim’s resolution. 

7) The meeting at Ronnebi 
has accepted the resolution of 
the majority of the Stockholm 
Conference on affiliation to the 
Third International. 

8) The resolution of the 
majority is accepted at Ekskilt- 
stun. 

9) The Stockholm organisation 
has accepted by a majority of 
180:6 the resolution of the 
majority. 

10) The resolution of the 
majority is unanimously accep- 
ted at Andebal. 


11) The Veriland District has 
unanimously accepted the reso- 
Intion of the majority at a meet- 
Ang with the participation of 
representatives of four organi- 
sations (about 100 persons were- 


> present). 


12) The District party Com- 
mittee of the Northern Smoland 
District. has, by a majority of 
3 against 2, expressed itself 
agaihst the acceptance of the 
21 conditions without their pre- 
liminary revision. Nevertheless 
at a meeting of representatives 
of 19 6rganisations, by a majority 
of 12 against. 7 votes, solidarity 
with the resolution of the majo- 
rity was expressed. 


13) The meeting of represen- 
tatives of the party organisa- 
tions of the city of Christiania 
has accepted by a majority of 
148 against 58 (the opposition 
on the right being 13 votes) the 
resolution of the majority of the 
party Conference. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


aE DD Pt Nor on: 
Dee. 3rd. 


BES) DSP L2N81257, 
Nov. 4th. 


BELDE Piel Ke 272 
Novemh. 22th. 


-F. PD. P.“ Ne 279. 
— Nov. 30th 


~F. D. P.* Nae 2637 
Novem. 2nd. 


oh DPR ArNei2e2. 
Nov, 10th. 


oF. D. P.4 Ne 284. 
Dec. 6th. 


»social- Democrat” 
(Norway) Ne 269. 
Nov. 19th. 


14) The meeting at Trodjem_ .Social - Democrat“ 


(Nov. 21-th.) expressed itself by 
& majority of votes against six 
votes for the resolution of the 
majority. (About 1000 persons 
were present). 


(Norway) Ne 272. 
Nov. 23d. 


16) At the meeting of the Social -Democrat® 
represantatives of the party (Norway) Ne 281. 
d. 


organisations in Stavanger, a 
majority of 180 against 51, 
the opposition of the right being 
58, accepted the resolution of the 
majority, without, however the 
change of name. 


18) The Skijen Branch of the 


»social Democra- 


Union of Youth has accepted ten* (Norway) Ne 265 


the resolution of the majority 
unanimously against 2 votes. 
17) The meeting of the Dist- 


November 8th. 


social Democra- 


riet of Jevnaker has accepted ten“(Norway), Ne259 


the resolution of the majority 
by a complete majority against 
& votes (without changing the 
name). 

18) At the meeting of the 


November 8th. 


~Social Democra- 


Herstad organisations, the pro- oa ald na 


position to leave the Third Inter- 
national was rejected by all the 
votes against 6. The resolution 
of the majority was accepted. 

19) The organisation of Evre- 
Eker has accept?d the resolu- 
tion of the majority by all vo- 
tes against 3. 

20) At the District meeting 
of the party at Hamir (Norway) 
the resolution of the majority 
of the Conference of Christiania 
was accepted. 

21) At their meeting of De 
cember 10th, the representa- 
tives of the Anere local branch 
of tue party accepted the reso- 
lution of the majority of the 
conference of Christiania “by 55 
votes against 20. The change 
of name of the party is rejeeted 
by 40 votes against 23. 

22) The Club of the Commu 
nist Youth in Bjorknas is re- 
named as the Club of the Com- 
munists on January I-st. 1921. 

33) The Socialist Youth of Juk- 
kusjarvi has unanimously deci- 
ded to rename their club as the 
club of the Communists. 

24) The club of the Socialist 
Youth at Sali is already rena- 
med as the Communist club. 

25) The Communist Youth of 
Udder-valla has unanimously 

edecided to demand the renaming 
of the union as the Union of 
the Communist Youth. 

26) The Club in Nikka is 
already renamed as the Com- 
munist Club. 

27) The Skorgadskluben in 
Sederham stands for the re- 
naming of the union as_ the 
Communist union. 

28) The club of Fonlind (the. 
Southern suburb of Stockholm) 
stands for the renaming of the 
club as the club of the Com- 
Tounists. 

29) A students’ Communist 
club has been formed in Stoc- 
khdlm. 
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Dec 2n 


Social Democra- 
ten“ (Norway) 
Ne 280. Dec. 2nd. 


Social Democra- 
ten* (Norway) 
N3 301 Dec. 26th. 


“Social Democra- 
ten« (Norway) 
N 295. Doc. 20th. 


»otormklockan® 
NB: 


»stormklockan*® 
Ni 5 


»stormklockan® 
de 5. 


»otormklocken* 
Ne 5. 


»stormkiockan® 
»stormklockan* 
Ne 8. 


»Stormklockan® 
Ni 8, 


.Folkeste Dagblat 
Politiken* Ne 271. 
Nov 20th. 1920. 


30) After the report of com- 
rade Inudsen, the organisation 
of Hedemarrk, (Norway) has 
aceepted a resolution far com- 

lete affiliation to the majority 

¥ 32 votes against 8. 

31) The Distriet of Sunu has 
aceepted affiliation to the reso- 
lution of the’ majority by 25 
Yotes against 2. 

32) The organisation of Wes- 
teroles has unanimously voted 
for the resolution of majority. 

33) In the organisation - of 
Gjovik 23 votes were for the 
resolution of the’ majority 17 
for that of the minority and 6 
against both resolutions. 


34) At the meeting of 40 


representativesvof 9 unions in. 


Tronden a resolution was accep- 
ted in faveur-of the resolution 
of the majority by all except 
2 votes. * 

35) The Labour party in 
Norwin has accepted the Mos- 
cow theses by a maiority of 23 
against 19. 

36) The organisations of the 
Labour party in Selstan, Oridal, 
and Homelvin  aceepted the 
resolution of the majority. 

37) The organisation of Pri- 
gero has accepted the resolu- 
tion of the majority by 2/3 of 
its votes. 


_3R) There was a split in the 
Sindsferd Rranch of the Labour 
party at ifs meeting: 32 mem- 
bers left ‘the hall and held 
another meeting, where they 
unanimously accepted the reso- 
lutién of the majority, retaining 
however the old name of the 
party. The right Socialists ‘(in 
the number of about a 100) deci- 
ded to leave the Norvegian 
Labour party, and to affiliate 
to the Social Democratic Labour 
party from March Ist. 


39) The organisation of Bn- 
merus has accepted the reso- 
lution of the majority by’ a 
majority of 74 against 70. 

40) The Labour party in Ive- 
land has unanimeusly accepted 
tne resolution of the majority, 
retaining, however, its old name. 
Four votes were in favour of 
changing it. 

41) The Labour party in Rje- 
nen has accepted the resolution 
of the majority by 86 votes 
against 10. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL, 


Social Demoera- 


ten.“ (Norway) AG 1. 


J&n. 3rd. 1921. 


~Social Democra- 
ten* (Norway) 
Ne 2. Jan. 4th. 


social Democra- 

ten.“ Ne 7. Jan. 
10th. 

Social Pemocra- 

ten.“ Ne 7. Jan. 
10th. 


Social Demoecra- 
ten.“ eo x. Jan. 
Lith. 


Social Democra- 
ten.“ Ne 15. Jan. 
19th. 


~Social Democra- 
ten.« Ne 21. Jan. 
2Rth. 


Social Democra- 
ten.’ Ne 23. Jan. 
26th. 


~Social Demorra- 
ten.“ Ne 24. Jan. 
28th. 


Sarjial Demoera- 
ten.*. Ne 25. Jan. 
31th. 


Social fiemorra- 
ten.“ .\ 25. Jan. 
3ist. 


Social Demoera- 


ten.“ Ne 29. Febr. 


4th. 


42) The Labour party of 


‘Seljord has unanimously accep- 


ted the resolution of the majo- 
rity. 

43) The Labour party in 
Swolswier has accepted by all 
votes against one, the resolution 
of the majority, with a reserva- 
tion in regard to the name of 
the party. 

44) The Labour party of Lids 
has accepted the resolution of 
the majerity by 52 votes against 
36. Simultaneously, censure was 
expressed in regard of the right 
Socialists for splitting up the 
working class. 

45) The left. Soeialist Party 
of Sweden on tit. 4th congress, 
Mareh 25-- 29th in Stockholm 
resolved to change its name to 
Communist Party of Sweden 
and by a majority of 173 aga- 
inst 37expelledthe centrists, thus 
confirming its affiliation with 
the Communist International. 

46) The Norvegian Labour 
Party at its 25th congress 
on March 25—26th in Christia- 
nia adopted a resolution of the 
majority of KE. C. against 20 
eentrists and five right wing 
Socialists, confirming its affilia- 
tien te the Communist Interna- 
tional: The centrists ‘remained 
in the party, the right Socia- 
lists: were expelled, 


ili. Germany. 


1) The Socialist. arganisation 
of the Berlin students has se- 
parated into two groups: the 
Social Democrats, and the Com- 
munists. 

2) The Upper Silesian Socia- 
jist party has accepted the 21 
renditions. (Berlin, September, 
25th, from .Internatyonal*). 

3) Left. wing of tlt Indepen- 
dent Social Democratic party, 
the majority of the ES. PL P. 
(the left wing) broke away at 
the congress of Halle and affi- 
liated to the Communist Party 
of fiermany at the Unity Con- 
gress on December tth. 

1) The Pnien of the Socialist 
rolefarian Youth. Ato the All- 
termin Conference in Leipzig 
on November 7th. by majority of 
10 votes if was agreed to dis- 
solve the organisation and to 
affiliate te the Communist 
Youth thersby uniting with the 
Communist International. 
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»edral Democra- 
ten.“ Ne 29. Febr. 
4th. 


Social Demorra- 
ten.“ Ne 29. Febr. 
4th. 


Social Democra- 
ten." Ne 34. Febr. 
7th. 


Folkers Daghlad 
Politiken“ 
26/[If. 21. 


Social Democra- 
ten" (Norway) 
Ne 70—71. 


wAvanti.” Ne 267. 
Nov. 7th. 


.The Pravda‘. 
-Ne 269. Nov. 30th 
1920. 


The Cerman 
press. 


Rate Fahne“ 9238. 
Nov 17th. 


P 6) The Party Congress of the 
Independent Socialists in Dan- 
zig has decided to unite with 
the Communist International by 
&@ majority of 77 votes against 9. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


«Rote Fahne* Ne 38. 
January 24th. 1921. 


JW. Switzerland 


1) The Socialists organisation 
of Ruti has declared itself in 
favour of the Moscow Condi- 
tions by a.majority of 46 aga- 
inst 1. 

2) The Swiss Socialist party. 
The three sections of Berne has 
expressed themselfs in favour 
of accepting the 21 conditions. 
The Committee of the Zurich 
section decided for affiliation to 
the Communist International 
and for accepting the 21 condi- 
tions by a majority of 21 
against 18. 

3) The Extraordinary Con- 

ress of the Canton of Zurich 

as acoepted the Moscow Con- 
ditions by. a majority of 178 
against 97. 

4) A constituant congress has 
taken place in Basle on No- 
vember 23-nd, called by the Left 
Social Democratic party, which 
ghas left the ranks uf the So- 
‘cialists in view of the latter not 
desiring to unite with the Third 
International. 

5) The Socialists of the city 
of Geneva have accepted by a 
enor of 44- uguinst , the 
affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national, with a reservation de- 
manding the re-examination of 
the 21 conditions. ; 

6) The Socialists of Basle 
have declared themselves in 
favour of the 21 conditions. 

7) The Swiss Socialist party 
(Canton of Luzerne) has accep- 
ted at its Congress the resvlu- 
tion of affiliation to Moscow on 
the basis of the 21 conditions 
by a majority of 51 ayainst 31. 

8) The Congress of the Socia- 
list party at Schaffhausen has 


’ decided to unite to the Com 


munist International by a com- 


~ plete majority against 1 vote. 


9) The left wing Socialist 
party of Switzerland at a con- 
vention on March 5th resolved 
to join the Communist Party 
of Switzerland. On the same day 
a united congress of these par- 
ties, was opened with 200 dele- 
gates present, representing ap- 
proximately 65.000 members. 


»International* 
Ne 17. Novem. 
~ 18th. 


»Avanti*. Nov. 10th. 
and Nov. 13th. 
1920. 


~Avanti*, Ne 278 
Oct. 10th. .L'Hu- 
manite* Nov. 19th. 


»Rote Fahne“ 
Ne 263. Dec. 18th. 


International“ 
Ne 27. Nov. 27th. 
N 36. Dec. 6th. 


eTribune“. Nb 28. 
Nov. 2nd. 


pAvanti~. Nov. 
138th 1920. 


~Avanti“. October. 
30th. 


Rote Fahne“ 
Ne 118, 11/1ID. 


V. France. 


1) The Socialist Federation of 
Youth of the department of the 
Seine has passed at its Con- 
gress a resolution for unity 
with the Communist Interna- 
tional, by a majority of 5/6 of 
the general number of votes. 
(Oct. 24-th). 

2. The Union of the Socialist 
Youth of France has decided 
to unite to the Communist In- 
ternational at the Conference 
in Paris, during the last session 
on Noveber Ist, by a majerity 
of 5443 against 1958. 


3) The National nas ch of 
the A. R. A. C. (Assemblée Ré- 
ears des Anciens Com- 
attants) has accepted & reso- 
lution for acknowledging the 
Third International. 


Rote Fahnes. 
NO 225. Nov. 4th 


~Pravda". @ 247. 
Noy. 4th = 
,~L’Humanité* 
Oct. 25. 
.Rote Fahne“ 
Ne 451. Nov. 8rd. 
eAvanti*, Oct. 
31 st. 
~L: Humanité*, 
July 20 th. 


Preparations fer the National Cengress at Teurs. 
1. Department of the Seine. 


1) The Congress of the 20th. 
Section of the Federation of 
the Seine has passed on Oct. 
24th. a resolution for affiliation 
to the Third International by a 
majority \of 376 aguinst 83. 

2) The ‘Section of the Pré- 
Saint-Gervais of the French 
Socialist party has passed a re- 
solution -for affiliation to the 
Third International by a majo- 
rity of 206 against 13. With 6 
bet voting (Oct. 25th). 

3) The Fourth Section of the 
Federation of the Seine of the 
French Socialist party has pas- 
sed a resulution of direct and 
unreserved affiliation tv the 
Third International by a majo- 
rity of 74 soe 8 with 6 
votes being for a conditional 
affiliation (Nov. 6th.). 

4. The Twelfth Section of 
the Federation of the Seine has 
accepted a direct and unre- 
served affiliation to the Third 
International by a majority of 
264 votes. (For conditional affi-— 
ation—32 votes. For the Blum- 
Meyer resolution—# votes). 

5) The Section of Araquay- 
Cashon of the French’ Socialist 
party has passed a resolution 
of unreserved affiliation by a 
majority of 50 against 10 (fora 
conditional affiliation) Nov. 7th. 
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~L’Humanité*, 
Nov. 265th. 


~L’Humanité* 
Nov. 25th. 


~L’ Humanité* 
Noy. 13th; 


~L’ Humanité* 
Noy. 13th 


»L’Humanité* 
Nov. 14th. 


6) The Section of Suréne of 
the French Socialist party has. 
passed a resolution of uncondi- 
tional affiliation by a majority 
of 154 against & «for a condi- 
tional affiliation) Nov. 7 th. 

7) The Section of Nain-en- 
Teuil has unanimously accepted 
an unconditional affiliation. 

8) The Sectionrgf Saint-Maur 
of the French Socialist party 
has accepted a resolition of 
unconditional affiliation of 43 
against 13 (for a resolation for 
conditional affilintiony with 2 
votes withheld. 

9) The Section of Gentilly of 
the French Socialist party has 
passed uv resolution of uncondi- 
tional affiliation by a majority 
of 77 against 16 (for a resolu- 
tien of conditional affiliation) 
Nov. 12th, 

10) The XVIIP Section of the 
Federation of the Seine has 
passed a resolution of affiliation 
to the Third International. 212 
for unconditional unity, 47 for 
conditional. Against affiliation 
37. (Nov. Ist.). 

11) The IX Section; for af- 
filiatlon—_1222 votes, for the 
resolution of Longuet-Faure— 
7 votes. (Nov. 8th.). 

12) The X Section: for affilia- 
tion—134: for the resolution of 
Longuet-Faure—61; against--28. 

13) The XI Section; for af- 
filiation—-248; for Faure’s reso- 
lution—47; ayainst affiliation— 
3. (Nov. 6th.). 

14) The IX Section: for the 
resolution of Frossard-—271; for 
Eonguet’s resolation—55; for 
the resolution of Loris—10; for 
the resolution of .la vie 
Sociales —s. | vote withheld. 

15) The Section of @rémelou— 
Bissert; for affiliation—77; for 


the resolution of Longuét-Faure’ 


—17, against--. (Noy. 4th.). 


186) The Second eeciion: for 
affiliation—123: fol the — re- 


solution of Longue”¥aure—7; 
for the resolution of Blum- 
Paoli—to. 


17) The Section sof Bras-sur 
Marne: was unakimously for 
affiliation. 

»18) Section of Chisy -le-Rat; 
for affilistion—124; for the 
resolution of Longuer-Faure—13; 
for resolution of Rtum.-2. 

19) Section’ of Fantenay-sous 
Bois: for affiliatim—)98; for 


JHE | COMMUNIST INTERNATION AT: ____ 


ela Humanite’. 
Nov. 1th. 


L'Humanité 
Nov. 34th. 


L’Humanite. 
Nov. 12th. 


L’Hurraniteé*. 
Nov. jith. 


«Ja Humanité. 
Nov. 9th. 


oh Humanite", 
Nov. 0th. 


«ls Humanite, 
Nov. 11th. 


als Humanite: 
Nov. 17th: 


~Ja Humanites, 
Nov. 1@th. 


als Hunanites. 
Nov. 18th. 


the Longuet-Faureresolution--? 
for a resolution ‘with speciay 
reservations—-10; for the reso- 
lution of Blim —-4. (Nov. 20th). 

20) Bection of Clichy: for af- 
filiation—173; for the resolution 
of JLonguet-Faure—8; for the 
resolution of Blim—2. 

21) Section of Montreuil: for 
affiliation—178; for Longuet- 
Faure’s resolution—71; for the 
resolution of Blum—1; 115 votes 
withheld. 

22) The V Section of the 
Federation of the Seine: for af- 
filiation—103; for the Longuet 
resolution-—18; for the resolution 
of Bilttm—32 

28) Section of Ivry: for af- 
filiation—108; fer Lenguet’s 
resolution—22; | vote withhelrl, 

24) Seation of Saint tienne: 
for affiliation, (Number — of 
vetes not’ mentioned), 

25) Section of Mouchard: for 
affiliation. (Number not menti- 
oned). 

28) Section of Long-le-Sugny: 
for affiliation. (Number — of 
voles not mentioned). 

27) Section of Nogent-sur 
Marne: for affiliation—21: for the 
Lonyuet-Faure — resolution—s; 
against affiliation—-2. 

28) Section of Saint-Godan: 
for affiliation--29; for = the 
resolution of Longuet-Faure—12; 
against affiliation—-2. 

29) The XIV Section of the 
Federation of the Seine: for 
affiliation—395; for the amend- 
ment of Heine-Leroi—137; for 
the resolution of Blum—11t7; 
fer the resolution of Longguet- 
Faure—33. 

30) Section of Courneuve: 
unanimous for affiliation. 

31) Section of Sceaux: fer af- 
filiation —30; fer the resolution 
of Longuet-Faure—20; for the 
resolution of Bltm—s. 

82) Section of Saint-Mande: 
for affiliation—34; for — the 
Longuet-Faure —resolution—11; 
for the Bltim resolution-—s. 

33) Section of Nugeot; for 
affilintion—271:; for the Longuet- 
Faure resolution—104. 

34) Section: of Bacalange: the 
majority was for affiliation. 
Number of votes not. stated. 

35) Section of Morly—unani- 


mous for affiliation. : 
36) Section of Carouble— 
idem. 
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~L’Humanites, 
Nov. 19th. 


lL Humamta*, 
-Nov. 19th. 


UL Humanites, 
Nov, 20th. 


«L' Humanites. 
Nov. 21st. 


~L Humanite 
Nev. ist. 


«L’'Humanité*, 
Nov. 27th. 


~L'Humanite*. 
‘Nov. 27th. 


~LHumaaites. 
Nov. a7th. 


~L'Humanite*. 
Noy. 48th. 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


‘unanimous for affiliation. 


37) Section of Sain-Solhy— — .L'ilumanité* 
idem. Nov. 28th. 
38) Section of Fenaint—idem. fn . 
89) Section of Loffre—-idem. * e 
40) Section of Rondin—idem ” 


2. The department of the Seine and Oise. 


1) The Nanterre Section of 
the French Socialist party has 
passed a resolution — of 
unconditional affiliation by a 
majority of 43 votes against—9; 
(for a resolution of conditional 
affiliation). Nev. 10th. 


~). Humanites 
Nov. 11th. 


2) Section of Beauchamp; — .L/Humanité*. 
unanimous for affiliation. Nov. 17th. 
3) 4th Section; unanimous — 1 Humanites. 
for affiliation. Nov, 21st. 
4) Section oof | Vanjour; .1L’Humanites. 
unanimous for affiliation. Noy, 20th. 
h) Section of Corbeuil; for — ,i.'Wumanites, 


affilintion—ot: for the Longuet- 
Faure resolution 7; for the 
resolution of Bltm —2. 

) Section of Seine-ct-Oise: 
for affiliation—150; for the 
Longuect-Faure — resolution—32; 
for the Bltm resolution—a, 

7) Section of Crozut: for 
affiliation—21; for the resolution 
of Longuet-Faure—2; 9 votbs 
withheld. 


Nov. 20th. 


~L’Humanites. 
Nov. 27th. 


3. Department of Herault. 


1) Section of Bezier of the | ,.L’Humanité* 
French Socialist party: has Nov. 12th. 
passed a resolution of uncendi- 
tional affiliation by a majority 
of 58 against 32 (16 for a 
Conditional affiliation and 16 
against). 

2) Section of Montpellier: 
for affiliation—39: for — the 
Longuet-Faure — resolution—2; 


wt. Uumanites, 
Nov. 19th. 


for the Bltm  resolution—3; 
2 votes withheld., 

3) Section of 9 Muorviel: —  L’Humanite*. 
nearly unanimons for affiliation. Dec. 7th, 


4, Department of Lyons. 


1) Section of Villebrén; for 
affiliation—103: for the resolu- 
tion oof — Longuet-Faure—37. 
(Nov. 16th.!. 


wl. Humanites, 
Nov. tsth.’* 


5. Department of Seine and Marne. 


wl Humanite’, 
Nov. 18th. 


1) Section of Coulonnier, 


_6. Department du Nord. 


1) Section of Onpin; the 
administrative Committee stood 
for the reselution of Cachin- 

rd. 


~la Humanite?, 
Nov. 218¢. 


__THE_CONMUNIST_INTERNATIONAL, 


2) Section eof Heélémin;  ..L’Humanita*. 
unanimous for affiliation. Nov. 21st. 
3) Section of Akstaing: for ,L’Humanité*- 


affiliation all votes against 
SIX. 

4) Section of Lallong: 
unanimous for affiliation. 


5) Section of Denan; for = 


Nov. 27th. 


why Htumanité*, 
Nov. 2ath. 


” 
affiliation all votes against-—6. 
6) Section of Onneing: for af- = = 
filidtion unanimously azainst—2. 
7. Department of Vienne 
1) Section or Cannes la .L’Humanité 


Bennat; for affiliation—12; 2 
votes withheld. 


8. Department of Creuze. 


1) Section of St. Sulonis les 


Nov. 21st. 


wle Populaire 


Champs: unanimous for affilia- Dec. 13th. 


tion, 


39. Department of the Haute-Garonne. 


1) Secfion of Iland: Dodon: 
unanimous for affiliation. 


10. Department of the Haute Lotre. 


»le Populairo* 
Dec. 13th. 


1) Section of Chazelle: unani-‘ yl. Humanité* 
mous for affiliation. Nov. 18th. 

2) Section of Chalette (Loire) »L Hlumanitée 
unanimous for affillation. Dec. 7th. 


11. Department of Nlenvve. 


1) Section of La Charité: una- 


»Le Populaire’ 


nimous for affiliation. Dec. 7th. 
2) Section of Ja Machine, una- AR A 
nimous for affiliation. 
3) Section of Verncul for affi- ma 
liation (number of votes not 


indicated). 


12. Department of the Vosges. 


1) Section of Espinal: for 
affiiiation — 11 mandates — 16 
votes; for the resolution of 
Longuet - Faure—t mandate — 


4 votes. 

2) Section of Ramontan: for * 
affiliation unanimously against 
one vote. 

3) Section of Geradmé—for cm 


affiliation—1, for the resolution 
of Longuet-Faure—1. 
13. Department of the Haute Marne 


1) Section of La Motte d'Avig- 
nan, unantmous for affiliation. 
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,Le Populaira* 
Dec. ith. 


14. The rest of the Departments of. France. 


1 

1) The Strassburg Section of 
the French Socialist party bas 
expressed itself for adfiliatjon 
to the Third Internatiohal (Wi- 
reless from Lyons). 

2) The meeting of the section 
of Pas-de-Calais of the French 
Socialist party (majority of 600 
votés) has expressed itself on 
October 10th. for affiiation to 
the Third Internation‘! (Novem- 
ber, 5th.) 

8) The Section of Lille (una- 
nimous) November, 1th. 

4) Section of Rivesalte: 
nanimous for affiliati(n. 

5) Section of Dranay: unani- 
mous for affiliation. 

6) Section of Mas:&: 

mous for affiliation. 
_ 1) Section of Ruell® (federa- 
tion of the Charante “or affilia- 
tion—110, for the ref plution of 
Lunguet—40. 

8) Section of Met® for aff- 
liation—24, for the 4g:solution 
of Longuet-Faure —+.<, for. the 
resolution of Blum—¥ two yotes 
withheld ; 

9) Section of Baggs: for. affi- 
liation 25, for the 1@svlutiin of 
Longuet-Faure—9, 1 vote with- 
held. 

10) Section of Chnnes una- 
nimous for affiliation’s1. 

11) Section of Yhlhausen: 
for affiliation—159, Airaingt ‘it 
eee the postponing{uf the, reso- 
ution)—61. 

12) Section of Feiran (Basse- 
Seine) unanimous fgr affiliation 
against 2 votas. 


una- 


unani- 


13) Section of Deyais: unani-. 


wous for affiliatioy against 4 
votes. 

14) Section ‘of Evynay for affi- 
Hation—34, for the resolution of 
Longuet Faure—12 for the reso- 
Jution of BlUm—1_ 

16) Section of Aulnoy le Va- 
lencien: unanimous for affilia- 
tion. 

16) Section of Valenciennes, 
idem. a 

17) Section of -¥nzin: unani- 
mous for affiliation against 4. 

18) Section of Enterre a chush- 
ing majority for affiliation. 

19) Section of Seyrais; idem. 

20) Section of Berne-sur-Mer: 
for affilintiop—37;° against-—17. 
*21) Section of Milan; for offi- 
liation—57; fur Longuet-Faure 
resolution—13. 


»Pravda's Ne 270 
Dec. 2nd 1920. 


»L Humanite 


November, 13th. 


»L Humanitée 
Nov. 16th. 


oD oe 


ols Humanité” 
Nov. 19th. 


»L’Humanite“ 
Nov. 20th. 


»L Humanite* 
Nov. 23th. 
Ls Humanite“ 
Nov. 27th. 


»L’Humanité” 
Nov. 27th. 


»,L’‘Humanité“ 
Nov. 28th. 


» L’Humanite’ 
Nov. 28th. 


yl.’Humanité" 
Nov. 28th. 


» 
»” * 
wl’ Humanitée’ 
Dec. 7th. 
oP 4 
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22) Section of Bourgouand 
(federation of Istre) for  af- 
filiution—53; for the resolution of 


‘Longuet-Faure—5. 


23) Section of Roubais: for 
affiliation—237; for the reselu- 
tion of Longuet-Faure—182; for 
the resolution of Bltim—11. 

24) Section of Sette; for afft 
Hation—77; for the resolution 
of Longuet-Faure—16;for the re- 
solution of Bltim—b. (Nov. 27th). 


15. Federations. 


1) The Socialist organisations 
of Provence have decided to 
affiliate to the Communist Inter- 


Mational at the pee of Nov. 


Ist by a majority of 5443 against 
1958 (see list N. 1). 
2) The Federation of Corréze 
(3000) members and 100 sec- 
tions) has decided at its Congress 
to affiliate unanimously (with the 
reservation formulated by Fros- 
sard: retaining the name of the 
eet the non-expulsion of the 
faction of the centre, and non- 
subjection of the labour move- 
ment to the Socialist party). 

3) Federation of the Haute- 
Savoie; for alfiliation—20 manda- 
tes—200 votes, for the reso- 
lution of Lonyuet-Faure 8 man- 
dates—32 votes. 

4) Federation of the Marne: 
for affiliation 608; for the reso- 


lution of Longuet-Faure—373;- 


for the resolution of BlUm—14. 


5) Federation of Charente: for 
affiliation 22 mandates 880 vo- 
tes; for the resolution of Lon- 
guet-Faure—6 mandates 240 
votes; for the resolution of 
Blum 1, mandate—40 votes, 

6) Federation of Metz; una- 
nimous for affiliation. 

7) Federation of Indre-et- 
Loire; for affiliation 60 man- 
dates—2000 votes; for the re- 


‘solution of Longuet-Faure—26 


mandates—1040 votes; for the 
resulution of Blum!1 mandate— 
40 votes. 

8) Federation of Doubs; for 
affiliation—53; for the resolu- 
tion of Longuet-Faure—s; Di- 
verses votes—7. 

9) Federation of the Loire; 
unanimous for affiliation. (107 
mandates) 

10) Federation of Dordogne; 
for affiliation—1311; for the 
resolution of Longuet-Faure—22. 
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Le Populaire 
Dec. 13th. 


»Le Populaire“ 
Dec. 7th 


»L’Humanité“ 
Nov. 29th. 


»Die Rote Rabo 
(Berlin) Nov. 4ti. 


(Ne 225). 


»L’ Humanité' 
Noy. 10th. 


»L’Humanité“ 
‘ Nov. 28th. 


»L’Humanité” 
Nov. 28th. 


» Lu’ Humanité* 
Nov. 7th. 


» ” 


wl. Humanité @ 
Nov. 10th. 


~L’Humanité* 
Nov. 29th. 


»L'Humanité* 
Nov. 29th. 


»L’Humanité* 
Nov. 29th. 


ee 


11) Federation of Nimes; 
expressed itself by a majority 
of 1327 for affiliation to the 
Third International ayainat 57 
votes. 

12) Federation of the Seine; 
has accepted on Nov. 2k th the 
resolution of Cachin-Frossard 
by a majority of 13488 votes 
against 1161. 


Cachin-Frossard . . . 13.488. 
Longuet-Faure .. . 2.114. 
BU mae he ois) 2.0612 
PeINOT ee as a's, «| DEB. 


18) Federation of Finisterre: 
has accepted the resolution of 
Cachin-Frossard by a majority 
of 167 ayainst 98. 

14) Federation of the de 
partment of the Moselle expres- 
sed itself for affiliation to the 
Third International. 

15) Federation of Evro-Loire: 
for affiliation—88& mandates— 
3520 votes; for the resolution 
of Longuet-Faure—20 manda- 
tes—800 votes; for the resolu- 
tion of Blum 4 mandates—160 
votes 1 mandate—40 votes 
withheld. 


Since the beginning of December, the Frénch 
Socialist papers have had an account solely of the 
resolutions of the federations, for the reason that 
it is impossible to have a full account of the voting 
of the sections through their great number and diverse 


character. 


The following federations nave expressed them- 


»D. H.“ 
Dec. 8th. 


»L’Humanité®, 
Nov. 29th. 


Rote Fahne“, 


N. 255. Dec. oth. 


»Le Populaire*, 


Dec. 13th. 


selves for the Third International: 


1) Aveyron: 
Cachin-Frossard .-. 282 votes. 
Longuet-Faure .. 174 4» 
Blum-Paoli o.e 8 @ 7 ” 

2) Allier: 

Cachin-Frossard. .1204 , 
Longuet-Faure .. 266 , 
Blim-Paoli. ... 746 , 

3) Alpes Meridionales, unani- 
mous for the Third Interna- 
tional. 

. 4) Alpes Maritimes. , 


(Cachin-Frossard . .66 mand. 
Longuet-Faure ... 6 , 
8) Aridge: 


Cachin-Frossard .. 9 mand. 
Blim-Paoli Cn ae Na 1 td 
6) Alges: ‘ 
Cachin-Frossard . . 89 mand. 
Longuet-Faure ... 1 4» 
Bliim-Paolls55 4 2 26, 
7) The Circuit of Belfors: 
unanimous for the Third Inter- 

national. 


»L’Humanité*, 
Dec. 22nd. 


~L’Humanité*. 
Dec. 13th. 


»L'Humanité?, 
Dec. 11th. 


»L Humanité*, 
ec. 5th. 


»L'Humanité*, 
Dec. 14th. 


~l’ Humanité*. 
Dec. 22nd. 


~L’Humanité*. 
Dec. 6th. 
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8) Bouches-du-Rh6ne: 
Cachin-Frossard . . 70 mand. 
Longuet-Faure ...20 , 
Bltim=-Paoliq. [oo <8 oe 

9) Vienne: 

Cachin-Frossard , . 38 mand. 
Longuet-Faure ... 6 « 
Blum-Paoli . ... .14 " 

10) Vandel: 
Cachin-Frossard .. 4 
Longuet-Faure ... 1 w 
Blum-Paoli. .... 1 

11) Les Vasges: 
Cachin-Frossard ..14 » 
Longuet-Faure .,.. 4 » 
Blilm-Pacite «<<, 49°. 

12) Vaucluze: 
Cachin-Frossard . . 42 mand, 
Longuet-Faure ... 9» 
Blim-Laolt=; 2 3)... ALA. 

13) Du Gard: ; 
Cachin-Frossard,. . 1327 votes. 
Longuet-Faura . .1057 , 
BlUm-Paoli . . . . 215 = 9 

14) Dréome: 

Cachin-Frossard . . 298 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. . . 7% 

15) Sdévres: : 
Cachin-Frossard . . . 9 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. . . .35 

16) La Gironde: 
Cachin-Frossard . . 1290 voted. 
Longuet-Faure . . 350 a 
Blum-Paoli. . . . 910 ie 

17) Isére: 

Cachin-Frossard . . 84 mand 
Longuet-Faure .. . 21 a 

18) Isle and Vilaine: . 
Cachin-Frossard . . 8 mand 
Longuet-Faure. . . 4 mand 
Bltim=PRaolit.. 6. 2 8 

19) Cote d'Or: unanimous for 
the Third International. 

20) Corsica. 

Cachin-Frossard , . 17 mand. 
Bltim-Paoli. .-: . 2.7 8, 

21, Céte-du-Nord. 
Cachin-Frossard . ,. 198 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. . .184 
BlumzPackii.? oe VSS 

22) Calvados. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 13 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 8 , 
Bliim-Baoli as... 2, 

23) Creuse. 

Cachin-Frossard . . 87 mand. 
Longuet-Faure... 68 , 
Blum-Paoli .... 56 » 
_. 24) Loire-Inférieure, : 
Cachin-Frossard . . 20 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 4 4» 
Blum-Paoli .... 13 

25) Haute-Loire. 
Cachin-Frossard .., 4 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 1 


—e 


el Hurdanite®. 
Dec. 13th. 


eL Humanite*, 
Dec. 21st. 


»L Humanité*, 
Dec. 15th. 


»L Humanité*. 
Dee g22nd. 


»L’Humanité*. 
Dec. : 21st. 


*L’Hurianité*, 
Dec; i6th. - 


aL Hurpanité*, 
Dec. ° 20th. 


eL’Hum’anité*, 
Dec. asth. 


LU’ Hurinité*, 
Dec. g 3th. 


»L Hundanité®. 
Dec. 4th. 


»L’ Humanité®. 
Dec. y2nd. 


Ll Hurganité*. 
- Dec.’ 21st. 
»L’Humanité*. 
Dec !15th. 


LU’ Humanité*, 
Dec. 9th. 


»L'Humanité*, 
Bec. 15th. 


pL 'Humanité?,_ 
Dec, 15th. 


oi Hujnanité*, 
Dew 2ist. 


wk’ Humanité* 
Dec.’ 22nd. . 


26) Loire. 
Cachin-Frossard . 692 votes. 
Longuet-Faure. . . 90 , 
Bilm-Paoli « ... 58 
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achin-Frossard 6 = 9 
Nether. 3 mand. 
Longuet-Faure Bus, 
Blum-Paoling.w: loc 

28) Lot-et-Garonne. ° 
Cachin-Frossard . . 65 manfl. 


Lunguet-Faure. .. 5 , 
Bliim=Padiie utc ck nla ake 
29) L'Osére 
Cachin-Frossard . . 5 mand 
Longuet-Faure. . . 2. , 

30) Hatite-Marne. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 9 manil. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 2 =, 
Blum-Pnoli . . . 1 

31) Maine and Loire. 
Cachin-Frossard . . #1 ‘man!l. 
Longuet-Faure. 2.9. 7 

32) Morbihan. 
Cachin-Frossard 10 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. . . .4:) 
Blum-Paoli ; OF ee 

33) La Manche: " unanimeus 
for the Third lnternational 

34) La Meuse. 
Uachin-Frossard 2 mand. 
Longuct-Faure. .. 1, 

35) Nieuyre. — 
Cachin-Frossard . . 30 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 6 ,, 
Blim-PRoli’ eu <a eS eee 

36) du Nord. 
ficinettt ORL ts 462 v.| 464 


Heine &.222" » Jvotes 
Longuet-Faure . an 
Blum-Paoli ... 23, 

Votes witheld. . 81, 

37) Besse-Pyreéneées. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 11 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. . . 6 mand. 
Bltim=Baolige: ee nel eee 
Witheld 

38) Hautes-Pyrénées. 
Cachin-Frossar . 107 votes. 
Bonguet-Foure ... 2 4° 
Bilum-Paoli. . .. 49 19 
Votes witheld .. . 34: , 

39) Pas-de-Calais. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 267 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. ...146 ,, 
Blum-Pvsoli .... 67 

40) du Rhone. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 80 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 7 , 
Blum-Paoli .. .-. 14 , 

41) Bas-Rhein. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 102 votes. 
Against affiliation . 29 , 

42) Haut-Rhein. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 24 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 1 , 


ol Humanités, 
Dec. 


~L Humanite* 
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16th. 


Dec 15 th. 


»L’Humanite‘. 
Dec. 


»L'Humanité?, 
Dec. 
»ls Humanité*. 
Dec. 


Uv Humanite*, 


Dec. 


»L'Humanitée®, 
Dec. 


»l'Humanité’, 
“Dec. 
ol Humanité*, 
Dec. 


»L: Humanité*, 
Dec. 


» Humanité*. 


Dec. 


»L’Humanité*, 
Dee. 


»L Humanite*. 
Dec. 


15th. 


9th. 


18th. 


22nd. 


18th. 


A0th. 


21st. 


20th. ~ 


Pond. 
’ 


14th, 


21st. 


»L' Humanite* 


Dec. 
»L'H 
Dect 


-L’Humanité*. 
Dec. 


21st. 


13th. 


22nd. 


anité“. 


43) Saone-et-Loire, 
Cachin-Frossard . . 55 mand. 
Longuet-Faure . . .) 15 
Blum-Paoli .. 7 

44) Seine Infericure. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 65 
Lonyguet-Faure. 2. 6 
Bltin=Paolim a ao 

45) Seine et Marnec. 
(os -Frossard 435 a 


HHeine . 6s 
46) Seine and Oise. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 3472 votes. 

enemas oe 3: aS 


” 


” 


mand. 


» 


441 
votes. 


Longuet- Faure. 480 fe 
Blum-Paoli . ees VOW RS 
Votes witheld .. 60 , 


47) Tarne and Garonne. 
Cachin-Frossard 25 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 14, 

48) Oise. 
Cachin-Frossard . 
Lonyuet-laure . . 
Blum-Paoli .. .- 

49) Cher. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 
Longuet-Faure. .. 56 y 
Blum-Paoli . . 2 

50) Charente interior e, 

Cachin-Frossard 29 mand. 
Taveuni eae BL mes 
Bilm=aolit) ee) 2 sa 

51) Indre. 

Cachin-Frossard . . 10 mand. 
Longuet-Faure) .°. 2°, 

52) Indre and Loire. 
Cachin-Frossard . . 2000 votes. 
Longuct-Faure 1040, 
BltimePaoliese as. Ren 4OeRe 

53) Eure. 

Cachin-Frossard . . 71 mand. 
Longuet-Faure. .. 2 , 


1 40. 


Oa - 2 eee 


ys Humanite’. 
Dec. ys 15th, 


~l Humanite*. 
Dec. 14th, 


»L’Humanité®, 
jDec. 10th. 


»L'Humanité* 
Dec. -20th. 


»L'Humanité®, 
Dec. 20th. 


»L’Humanité*, 
Dec. 21th. 


» 1’ Humanitées, 
Dec. 18th. 


»L’ Humanité*, 
Dec. 7th. 


»L'THumanite*, 
Dec. 18th. 
»L Humanite*, 
Dec. 10th. 


»l Humanité* 
Dec. 22nd. 


The Congress of Tours has decided te affiliate to 
the Third International: 


Cachin-Frossard .... 
Longuet-Faure ..... 
BlUm-Paoli 
Heiner tbs. er ee 


Vi. Italy. 


1) 460 tabour Sections of 
Milan have decided for affiliation 
to the Third International. 

2) The faction, supporting 
concentration, , has. confwmed 
its affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national at the Congress of 
Reggio-Emilia on Nov. 10th, 
nie and has accepted: the 214 
C sonditions. 

3) The Socialists of Venezia- 
Giulia, belonging to the faction 

the unitarists, have made a 
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. . 3208 vetes, 
- ~ 1022 , 


spiel ae ghOO Ss ie vey 


Sracomagiec Jail aes 


~Pravda“,Dec. 9th. 


~Avanti“, Nov. 28rd. 


Avanti“, Nev. 10th. 


declaration, stating that they 
continue to support the existing 
affiliation tothe Third Interna- 
tional. 

4) The faction of the Cuom- 
Munists - abstentionists’ has 
decided to affiliate to the Com- 
munist ‘faction of the Italian 
Sotialist party. 

5) The temporary Commitee 
of the faction ef Youth of the 
party of Communists absten- 
tionists has decided to affiliate 
to the Communist faction of 
the party. 

6) The faction of Unitarists 
of the Italian Socialist party 
(Serrati’s group) has declared 
its complete acknoledgement of 
the Moscow conditions without 
exception at the Congress in 
Florence on Noy. 20-—21st. 

7) The sections of the pro- 
vince of Bologna, belonging to 
the Communist jtendency have 
stated at a meeting of Nov. 14th., 
the necessity and duty of the 
[talian Socialist party to remain 
in the composition of the Third 
International. Howe¥er the party 


wooviet. Ne 26. 


. pboviet,* Ne 27. 


Avanti,“ 
Nov. 23rd. 


~Avanti.* 
Nov. 18th. 


has made wumerous reserva- 
tions. 

8) The Maximalist faction of wAVAnti,” 
the province of Reggio-Kmilia, Nov. 24th. 


after studying the question of 
the diverse tendencies, existing 
within the party, has confirmed 
its affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national. 

9) The faction of the Com- 
munists of the Italian Socialist 
sarty has comfirmed its affi- 
iation tothe Third International 
at the Congress at Imola on 
Nov. 27—2sth. 


During the evening session of the fivst day, a 
report was made by Ilari in the name of tye Com- 
mission for the examination of the mandates stating 
that 321 sections (belonging both to the majdcity 
and the minority) have affiliated to the Congress. 


The secticns are distributed after the following 

fashion: 
1. Province of Alessandria... . 211 
a “ CC A ers a be 
3. ” AYezzo FL opener eet 16 
4. = Piatieair’ ais patie «5 
5. - POE MED cin) ire fi) 6 
t. - Cosenza al? o\"e “3 iS) te. 1 
Ce = Cuneo Sete Uae Beceaye 
8. * CCMORN ccctsseas sactO 
9. ie BROMETICO hy oa) ites nbc! GD 
10. en St i | 
Vi x ye Se eee | 
12. ne IONONidisaisiiss sucerinsce tS 


THR COMMUNIST INTBRNATIONAL_ 


eee ee 


13. Province of Mantua, .... .0. 5 
14, ‘ CCURE fkcus : cad 1 
VW. A: Lucea ee 
16. *. DLA AUR TR cue oy Sater cea 
ies E AVUDEA Es Os Be lence besten 
18. % MOGPTIN», dice: Ganesh EE. S 
19 S BA = ge i er ee | 
2) - INALCBEAE A! eaen a tertn en tO 
2) a ECI Ree sacs utaceks aor + 
22. os PCSUCGcs sedcmasbotl ates cca! 
rds Pe Pisa z. toy apt 
24, = Pistoia); ecuctk ober 6 
25 = Porto-Maurizzin . . Je 
26 Bh POLCHCSO neous « acnienl 
27. 2 as ORs 02 ete ie de. ee 
28. ‘ Regrio-Emilia. . Sask 
2. “ Regyio-Calabria . . 2+ 1 
30: = OWICON c6f) doe tnasnns weit 
iy < Torento 5 aay 
Apo) : ROEAM Os feed -sinsakcatea 
a3 - SUTBEN NE hoc S co, ea ous 
34. bs Trapeni .. ef 
35. a WOU Oi lk (tua epeceae 
36. me Veneziatiinlia 2... 295 


13 sections have affiliated from abread. 28 
separate comrades have affiliated; 2 committees 
of provincial socialist federations with separate 
representatives; without reprqsentatives—1. : 

14 Provincial Bederations of Youth besides 
the Central Committee of the ttalian? General 
Federation of Youth, in a overwhelming  muogority. 
Diverse nuclei of the youth, mumbering 8&5. have 
sent declarations on the subjdet of their affifiation. 


Among the members o the Central Com 
mittee of the Italian Socialist party, Genary 
(secretary), Belloene, Marziani, Sessa, Terracini and 
Tuntar have affiliated. (Avanti, Novy. 30th.) 


Early in the sessions of the seeond day, news 
was received of (the affiliation of new sections, 
distributed in the following fashion: Aquila—11, 
Casarta—13, Cokenza—-1, Cuneo--4,". tienova—3, 
Mantua—19, Modena—3, Novara—i, Jeramo—t, 
Turin—5, Venezia-iiulia—o. 

The Milan union of the Communist Youth also 
affiliated. (Avanti, Dec. Ist.) 


Such was the situation at the mement of the 
first: organisational congress df the party. Since 
then, during the whole of December and the first 


‘part of January the affiliations ite the Communists 


continue ceaselessly. The long Ist of them occupies 
several nambers of Avanti, anu by Janwary 14th 
(Avanti> No 12) the general, number of Socialist 
organisations anneneed by the communist movement, 
attuined 1263. In many. sections! the majority has 
affiliated, in others the .minority*, possess only 
Sommunist ,nuclei* (gruppl). 
1) The provincial Congress 
of the Communist faction of 
Liguria bas declared on De- 
cember 16th in Genua_ its 
complete enthusiakm for, and 
closest solidarity with the’ 
Executive Committee of the 
Communist Interpational. 


Avanti“, Dec. 
1sth, 1929. 


2) The Communists Seres- 
sionists have been victorious 
by 203 votes against 200 at 
the Socialists party congress 
of the province of Lazium. 

3) The Communists Seres- 
sionista have heen victoriour 
by a majority of 62 agajinat 
51 at. the party congress of the 
provinee of: Ravenna. 

4) Results of the party 
Congress of the previncd of 
Turin: 

Communists - Secessi- 
nists... . . . 3844 votes 

Wnitarista ie 29s 2 2708. 

Concentrationists . yea 

5) The votes at thy Congyess 
of Livorno were distributed in 
the following fashion: - 
Communista . . . « « . 5A788 
Unitarists . .. . «¢ + - 98028 
Reformista 14095 


ey Srey lo iket 1 rei re: 


eAvanti“, Dec. 
24th, 1920 


Avanti", Dec. 
15th. 


»Avanti“, Dec. 
22nd 1920. 


As result of this vote, the Communists have 


broken away and formed 3: se 

3) The section of Grado of 
the Italian Socialist party, 
which had at first united to 
the Unitarists, has reconsidéred 
its decision and affiliated to 
the Communist. party of Italy. 
(by telegraph from Triest on 
February, 10th.) 

7) The Congress of Socialist 
Youth (Unitariats) in Florence, 
attended by the representatives 
of 315 sections composed of 
12,000 members, confirms its 
affiliation to the Berlin In- 
ternational of Youth, accepting 
its- methods, principles and 
programme, and empowering a 
new Executive Committea to 
take all the practical and 
necessary steps towards the 
realisation of this decision. 


arate part y: 


rote Fahne“, 
February 13th 10921. 


.Ordine Nuovo“, 


February 2nd 1921. 


Vil. Belgium and Luxemburg. 


1) A, Flemish Communist 
party has been formed in Ghent, 
which is to affiliate to the 
Wallon group. (Brussels). 

_ 2) The Communist party of 
Belgium: has finally formed in 
the character of a section of 
the Communist: International at 
the Parteittag at  Brusgels, 
(October 31st and Nov. Ist). All 
the principles of the Communist 
International are accepted. 

3) After the Congress! at 
Differdingen at which a majority 
of 67 against 21 repudiated! th: 
21 conditions of the Communist 
International, a separate Com- 
munist party of Luxemburgh 
was formed— 


~International -, 
Ne 14. 


»Moscow Fravda‘, 
Ne 261, Nov. 20th 
1920, 


Rothe Fahne®, 
January, 2ist, 1921. 


THE COMNUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


Vill. Austria, 


1) The left wing of the 
Austrian Social Democrats has 
broken away from the party 
and formed a new organisation 
(the Socialist Labour party) 
which will affiliate in the 
near future to the Communist 
party of Austria. The party has 
unanimously decide at its 
constituant Congress to af- 
filiate to the Third International. 

2) The Social. Democratic’ 


~Rote Fahne, 
Ne 248. Dec. Ist. 


~Rote Fahnes, 


Group of youth, .Ottakring“, Ne 412. Sept. 18th. 


( tolksheim) has decided at its 
general meeting of November 
9th. to enter the Union of Com- 
munist Youth. 

3) The left Socialists and 
the Communists have united 


Rote Fahne®, 
(Vienna) 


into a sole Communist party Januarv 2lst. £021. 


of Austria at the Congress in 
Vienna of January 19—20th. 


IX. The Balkans and the Slavonian States. 


1) The Hungarian, German 


and Slovak Sadtialist parties of 
Slovakia have united into a 
ale BG unanimously sup- 
arting the programme of the 
hird International at the 
Congress of Neytva. 

2) The representatives of 
10.900 organised workers of 


Tzoupa (Teka) have decreed to 
base their activities on the 
programme of the Third In- 
ternational, uniting to the left 
Socialists of Austria, at . the 
conference at Prable on Nov. 
28th. 

3) The Bulgarian Communist 
party has affiliated at the 
congress in the end of Sep- 
tember. 

4) The left wing of the 
Bulgarian Social Democrat 
party (a minority) has broken 
away and affiliated to the Com- 
munists, thereby entering the 
Communist International. 

5) The German Youth of Bo- 
hemia (Deutsch Bihmische Ju- 
gend) has decided, by a majo- 
rity of votes, to join the Inter- 
rational of Communist Youth, 
at aconference of Octoh. 31at— 
November ist. 

6) The Socialist Youth of 
Slovakia has unanimously ag- 
reed to enter the International 
of the Communist Youth st its 
1 st Congress (Sept. 5). 
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~International 
Ne 34, Nov. 4th. 
NM 37. Nov. 7th. 


Rote Fahne, 
Ne 225. Oct.. 9th 


Frem Roumanian 
papers. 


»Rote Fahne", 
Berlin Ne 239. 
Nov. 20th 


»Rote Fahne®, 
Ne 455. Nov. 7th. 


«Rote Fahne“ (Ber- 
lin) Sept. 28th. 
Ne 194. 


7) The Czech left Socialist 
pty has instructed the presi- 

{um of the party to realise the 
affiliation to 
International. 

8) The District Congress of 
the German Socialist. of Czecho- 
Slovakia at Iglau has expessed 
itself in favour of the Commn- 
nist ‘International by majority 
of 27 against 6, 3 votes were 
withheld. 

9) A constituent Congress of 
the new Communist party has 
taken place at Reichenberg 
30 of Jan. The party was formed 
from the ranks of the German 
Socialists of Czecho -Slovakia. 
The aim of the party -consists 
in revolutionising the Germea 

roletariat of the Czecho-Slova- 

ia Republic on the basis of 
the principles of the Commu- 
“nist International and to realise 
an unreserved affiliation to the 
latter. 350 delegates, repre- 
senting 18.000 members, atten- 
ded the congress. 

10) The Socialist organisation 
of Krajova has expressed itself 
in favour of the Third Interna- 
tional. 

11) A resolution with an ap- 
peal to the general party orga- 
nisation on the necessity of 
affiliation ta the Communist 
International was passed at the 
first Congress of the Socialist 
Youth of Semigradia and Banat 
in pao 4 
he majority supported 


the Communiat 


12) 
affilation to the Communist 
International at the Congress 


of the Socialist party of Semi- 
radia and Banat. The final 
ecision on the question is left. 
to the general Congress: of 
Roumanian Party. 

13) The section of Roumanian 
Socialists of Fokshano has de- 
cided to unite to the Third 
International. 

14) The Congress of the So- 
Cialists of Banat have expressed 
themselves in favour of the 
Third International at Temesh- 
var on September 19th.—20th. 

15) The Ostra organisation of 
the Czech left Socialists has 
decided on an unconditional 
acceptance of the 21 points and 
on joining the III International. 

16) The German communists 
of Czecho-Slovakia on March 
12th in the presence of repre 
sentatives of German Commu- 
nist at the congress in Retchen- 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


~Freiheit" (Berlin) 
Ne 407. Sept. 28th. 


1920. 
(Evening editipn) 


«L'Humanitée~ Feb- 
ruary. 22nd. 1921, 


.Rote Fahne, 
Ne 51. February 
Ind. 1921. 
Viennere “Rota 
Fahne*. NN 527 
February 3nd. 


»sozialismus”. July 
24th. 1920. 


»Sozialismus“. July 
8ist. 1920 


.sozlalismus“. 
August. 26th 10920. 


— ,.Sozinliamus. 
August. 15th 1920. 


»sozialigmur”. 
Sept. 24th. 1920. 


Vienne R. F.* 
Ne 302, 21/IV. 


»Humanite“ 
Ne 6204, 16/111. 


berg declared their unconditi- 
onal affiliation to the III Inter- 
national and declared themsol- 
ves as part of the Communist 
International. (Telegramme from 
Prague from 18/ITl 1921). 

17) The Czech Socialist Party 
of Moravia unconditionally ‘ac- 
cepted on April the 2ist., the 
21 points of the Communist 
International. 

18) At the Congress of the 
Socialist Party of Roumania, 
which was opcned on May the 
9th., 1921, it was, by a crushing 
majority of votes, decided to 
affiliate to the Moscaw Commu- 
nist International. At the same 
time the Congress voted aguinst 
a resolution, proposed by Gom- 
munist, to expel from the party 
all socialist - unitarians, who 
expressed themselves for affilia- 
tion with some reservations. 


X. Spala. 


1) By a majority of 8269 
against 5016, the Spanish So- 
cialist party has agreed to take 
measures for affiliation to the 
Third International. 

2) The Spanish Union of 
Youth has decided to affiliate 
to the Moscow International of 
Youth. 

3) The extraordinary congress 
of the Spanish Socialist youth 
has resolved hy 3.000 votes 
uy 440 to leave the Soci- 
alists party and join the Il 
International. The organisation 
has adopted now the name of 
»United. Communist Youth of 
Spain“. : 

4) The Socialists of Biibao 
pronounced themselves in fa- 
vour of joining the III Interna- 
tional. (Telegramme from Mad- 
rid from 5/IV). 

5) The Left wing of the Spa- 
nish Socialist Party has formed 
a Communist Labour Party. 
The formation of the new party 
was a result of the Socialist 
Congress of 14 of April, where 
8808 votes were cast against 
affiliation to the III Internatio- 
nal, and 6025 votes—for. 


X. Portugal. 
1) The Portugal Socialists 
have decided at the Congress 


at Lishon on Oct. ard. to take 
measures to enter the Third 
Interngtional. 
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.Daily Herald* 
2 1634—21/IV. 


«Petrograd Pravda® 
Ne 107,:May 8th. 
1621, 


.Row Fehne*. 
Ne 225 Oct. 4th. 


»Communist*. 
NO 18. Oct. 2nd. 


wR. PF.“ Ne 187, 
27j1V, 21. 


els Humanité? 
7/IV 


.Labour Leader® 
Na 16, Apr. 22nd. 
1921. 


.International® 
1. Oct. 27th. 


_ THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAT, 


Xil. The Baiti¢ Countries. 1 


1) The Esthonian Communist 
party has unanimously accepted 
the resolutions of the Commu- 
nist International at its (on- 


gress. 


Petrograd. Prav- 
dav. Oct. 16. 192u. 


Xill. The Near East. 


1) The Turkish Commanist 
party at Angora. 

2) The Communist party of 
Tran (Persia). 

3) The Communist party of 
Azerbeidjan. 

4) The Communist party of 
Gerais, 
5) The Communist party of 
Armenia. 


Had their repre- 
sentatives to the 
Ist. Congress of the 
Peoples of the Kast 
at Baku onSeptem- 
ber Ist.—8th. 1920. 


XIV. Other Countries and International Organisations. 


1) A special group, called the 
-~Communist League“ has sepa- 
rated from the composition of 
the .International Socialist Lea- 
vue“ at Johannisbury. (Trans- 
vaal). It has received an invi- 
tation to the Second Congress 
of the Third International. 

2) A Cgmmunist group has 
been formed on the islp of 
Cyprus, intending to establish 
a working agreement with the 
British Communist oryanisa- 
tions. 

3) The first congress of the 
Mexican Communist party’ (Se- 


ction of the Third International) 


has taken place in the city 
of Mexico. Tha representatives 
of four provinces of M®#xico, 


Pueblo, Vera Cruz, Yutatan 
and Temaulipas had taken part 
at it. 

4) Poaly sion has devided 

for affiliation to the Commu- 
nist International rt the Univer- 
sal Congress at Vienna. 
_ 5) The Socialist party of the 
south American republic of 
Uruguay has decided for affi- 
liation tothe Communist Inter- 
national at its yearly Congress 
in Montevideo by a majority 
of 2/3 of the votes. (Wireless, 
agency Unigraph). 

6) The affiliation to the Com- 
munist International of the So- 
tee party of Egypt id expec- 
ted. 

7) Thn Finnish Federation 
has left the Socialist party of 
Anmierica, in view of the refusal 


Ne 45. Dec. 3rd. 
»Communismus*. 


«,Rote Fahne‘. 
Ne 225. Nov. 4th 


»Labour Leader 
Dec. 2nd. 
wAvanti*. Ne 272. 


»Vorwirts*. (Ber- 
lin) Ne 442 August 
25th. 1920. 


»~Moscow Pravda“. 

Ne 215 Sept. 28th. 

»l'ribune*. 2 30. 
‘Nov. 4th. 


»Rote Fahne.“ 
1921. Ne 6. 


wNew York Call.“ 
Jan. 6th. 1921. 


of the Jatter to accept the 21 
conditions” of the Communist 
Hiternational, 

sy \ccording to information 
from Sydney, a Communist 
party was formed in Australia. 

9) The Argentina Socialist 
party of Internationalists has 
unanimously aceepted the 21 
conditions at its party cengress, 
and new calls itself the Com- 
munist party of Argentina, 
section of the Communist Inter- 
rational. (Telegram from Buenos 
Ayres Febr. 7th.) 

10) The Socialist party of 
Chili has decided almost una- 
nimously for affiliation to the 
Communist International at its 
Congress at Santiago. 

11) The Mexican Socialist par- 
ty joined the III International 
and passed a resolution to join 
the Communist Party of Mexico. 

12) The local organisation of 
the Socialist party in Troy (U. 
S. A.) at their convention pas- 
sed a resolution to join the IIT 
International, ifstructing the 
delegates to the National Con- 
gress to vote fot it. 

13) The Special Correspondent 
of the ,De Tribune“ writes 
from Rio de Janeiro, that a 
minority of the anarchists uni- 
on, headed by Edwardo Diaz, 
left the organisation and joined 
the Communist International. 

14) Inside the American 
Socialist Party a committee of 
25 persans has been formed for 
propaganda of unconditional 
acceptance of the 21 pvints. 
Many individual members of 
the Socialist organisations of 
the country, are in sympathy 
with the platform of the Com- 
munist International. 


New-York Call* 
Jan. Oth. 1921. 


Rote Fahne.“ 
Febr. 13th 1921. 


Rote Pahne.“ 
Febr. 13th 1921. 


»Communist* 
9/1V, 21,7 


.~New York Com.® 
“90, from 9/IV. 


Je Tribune“ 
Ne 140, 16/ID. 


Rote Fahne* 
(Vienna) 
Ne 605 6/V 1921. 


B. LABOUR ORGANISATIONS. 


1. Germany. 


1) The opposition in the 
Union of the Berlin printers has 
accepted the point of view of 
the Third International at its 
meeting of October 29th. 

2) The Berlin wood workers 
have unanimously decided at 
the meeting of Oct. 29th. to 
develop their activities on 
the basis of the Third Interna- 
tional, and to acquaint the 
Bureau of the Communist party 
of Germany of the fact. 
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wR. F.* Ne 223. 
‘Nov. 2nd. 


. International.“ 
Ne 16. Nov. 13th. 


3) The Berlin union of the 
Sewing industry have decided 
to affiliate to the Third Inter- 
national. 

4) The German Unien of 
Builders of the District of 
Chemnitz has decided to unite 
to the Third International. 

5) The Trade-Union of the 
masons has unanimously passed 
a resolution in favour of Moscow 
aut its meeting in Berlin on Oct. 
11th. 

6) The local branch of the 
union of the metallists of 
Furstenwalde has acecpted the 
,otuttgardt" platform. A Com- 
munist was elected president 
by a majority of 427 against 
168 votes of the block of Inde- 
pendents and right Socialists. 

7) The general meeting of 
Dec. 14 th. of the branch of the 
Union of Metallists of Hamburg 
has accepted the resolutien of 
the Communists and rejected 
the resolution of the administ- 
ration calling upon the members 
to strugyle with the Conmumu- 
nists. (Dec. 14th.) 

8) In Aue, (Saxony) 15! Com- 
munists have been elected to 
the reyional administration of 
the Union of metalworkers. The 
Commupists received 275 votes, 
the rights—130, and the Inde- 
pendents— 20. 

9) The general pmeeting of 
the Section of the metalists of 
Fssen has expressed itself by 
an immense majority for the 
Tevolutionary tactics of the 
Trade Unions. 

10) At Dusseldorf, on Decem- 
ber 20th, the general metting 
of the Section has expressed 
itself by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favour of the revolu- 
tionary tactics and the ,Stutt- 


yardt platform.“ 

11) At Binning (Wiyztemberg) 
the general meeting of the 
Section of the metallists has 


unanimously accepted the Moe-- 
cow International and the 
»stuttgardt platform.“ 

12) At Schramberg, the mee. 
ting of the Branch of the metal- 
lists has unanimously supported 
the ,Stuttgardt platform” Dec. 
18th. 

13) The ,Stuttgardt platform“ 
Was unanimously accepted at 
Koswier. : 

4) The Section of the Union 
of the Glassfucto Workers 
of Intelne (Lower Saxby) has 


__. THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


SGN Oe Ne 241, 
Nov. 23rd. 


International.“ 
No 27. Nov. 27th. 


eh. Be NN 208, 
Oct. 15th. 1920. 


aR. FM 


~. F.“ Dec. 29th. 
1920. 


»R. F.* Jan. 1th. 
1921. Ne 6. 


»R. F.“ Dec. 25th 
1920. Ne 269. 


. F.* Dec. 25th. 


Rk. F.“ Dee. 25th. 
1920. 


. FW Dee. 25th. 


, 1920. 


wht. FS Ne 267, 
lec. 23rd. 


BR BA Ne, 213! 
Dec. Sist. 1920. 
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accepted the .Stuttgardt. plat- 
form“ at a general meeting. 

15) At Borsigwald, the wor- 
kers of the factory (Firm of 
Borsig) have dismissed the le- 
gal work-shop Soviet and elected 
a revolutionary representation. 
A general meeting of the 
workers has also accepted the 
potuttgardt programme. 

16) The construction workers 
of Leipzig have expressed them- 
selves by a majority of 6Q0 to 
*’ against Amsterdam and for 
Moscow. 

17) A ‘meeting of the workers 
of the Gasfactories in Berlin 
has accepted on December 
30th unanimously against 
three votes a resolution on 
the reorganisation of tho 
Trade Unions into industrial 
organisations for the support 
of Moscow against Amsterdam. 

18) At Konigsbery, on Nec. 
25th, the conference of the 
representatives of'the union of 
the railroad workers of Eastern 
Prussiahas unanimously decided 
to protest against the decisions 
of the ier et presidium. The 
»otuttgardt platform“ was accep- 
ted as well as a strong Com- 
munist resolution. 

19) The mecting of the out- 
of-work technical workers of 
the Berlin Section of the Union 
of Technical workers and the 
ordinary meeting of the district 
of .Norden* of the same branch 
have unanimously accepted the 
potuttgardt platform.“ 

20) The functionaries of the 
German Union of railroad wor- 
kers in Iln have expressed 
their sympathy with the Third 
International, this being confir- 
med by the general meeting of 
the members. 

21) The railroad workers of 
astern Prussia have accepted 
a resolution of protest ayains\ 
the conduct of the Committee 
in regard to the Third Inter- 
national. 

22) The Conference of the Keo- 
nomic Councils of the Free La- 
bour Union (Wirtschaftsrate 
der Freien Arbeiter-Union) in 
Helsenkirchen has expressed 
itself for unity with the Third 
dnternational on February lst. 
1921. 

23) The Berlin Workers of 
the pottery corporation have 
decided, after the report, of 


eee 


Rk. F.“. Dee. 23rd. 
1921, 


aR: k= Jan. 4th. 
192}. 


Aah ye 


wR. Fi“ Dec. 26th. 
1920. 


aR. F.“flec. 23nd. 


oR. F.“ Febr. 
2 63. 


10th. 


~R. F.* Jan. 30th, 
lv2i. 
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comrade Abramovitch, to send 
a deleyation to Moscow 


24) The workers of the sew- 


ng enterprises of Plauen 
have taken a resolution in fa- 
vour af Moscow, 

25) The workers ofthe Second 

rlin gas factory have expres- 
sed themselves in favour of 
the Red International of the 
Trade Unions. 

28) The meeting of the wor- 
kers of the aniline factories of 
Treptow has dema-aled the send- 
ing of delegates tr-the congress 
ofthe Labour Unicas in Moscow 
(Jan. 24th). | 

27) The meeting of the wor- 


kers-engineers of the wood 
workers Union jn Berlin has 
accepted a resolution in fa- 


vour of Moscow. 

28) The glaziers af Berlin have 
expressed themselves in favour 
of Moscow at tte session of 
Jan. 18th. 


29) The coal-heavers of Berlin 


have- expressed pemselves in- 


favour of the Red International 
of the Trade Unious and of the 
transformation of the trade 
unions into industrial ones. 
30) The Berlin bookbinders 
at their meeting on 23/IIf vo- 
ted to send deleyat«s to Moscow 
from the Berlin mrganisation 
(by a majority of 204 votes 
ainst 190) and suggested to 


the central organisation of the- 


union to do the seme. 
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»R. F.“ Jan. 9th. 


1921. 


aR. FP.“ 27th Jan 
192). 


_ +R. F.“ Jan. 27th. 


1921. 


.R. F.“ Jan. 28th. 


121. 


wR. He Jan. 20th. 


1921. 


»R. P.« Jan. 10th. 


1920. 


Rote Fahne“ , 
28/Ill, Ne 138. 


il. doaddinavia 


1) The most imphrtant labour 
organisation of »Aérway — the 
union of masons, Aiggers and 
cement workers hhs accepted 
the Moscow conditions. 


2) The Dannish (iommunist 
Party at its conyeition from 
23—25 April in Vpille, and the 
opposition in the Trede Unton 
(Syndicalists) (Fagoppositionens 
Sommenslatning) at ‘their con- 
vention which took’ place at 
the same time—united in one 
Communist federation. The Syn- 
dicalists also decided to join 
the International @f the Red 
Trade Unfons. . 

3) Printers of Lauleo (Swe- 
den) accepted the ‘programme 


and tactics of the III Interna- 
tional. 


Social - Democra- 
ten“ Norway. Febr. 
4th. Ne 29. 


»Arbeidadt“ 
Ne 96—97. 


~Folkets Dayhlad 
Politiken* — 
17/II, Ne 39. 


1) The Trade Unions of Zurich 
have decided at the meeting of 
the delegates in September to 
enter the Moscow International 
of Trade Unions. 

2). The Swiss Union of func- 
tionaries in Social enterprises 
has expressed itself in favour 
of affillation to the Third Inter- 
national. 


WV. § t al 


1) The Trade Unions of the 
Italian textile workers (Federa- 
zione Italiana Operai Tessili) 
has decided to unite to the 
Moscow International of Labour 
Unions. - 

2) The Congress of the Ita- 
lian transport workers has end- 
ed by a victory of the Com- 
‘munists. The Congress has sent 
Bratt to the Communist 
nt-rnational, and acknowledged 
itself to be bound to the new 
Communist party of Italy. 

3) The representatives of abo- 
ve 25.000 workers of the 80 
factories of Milan have expres- 
aed themselves in favour of 
leaving Amsterdam’ and_ for 
uniting with the Red Interna- 
tional of the Labour Unions, 
at Ribrit conference of February, 
8th. 

4) About 10.000 workers of 
the chemical enterprises of Mi- 
lan have affiliated to the Com- 
munist party of Italy, and are 
ready to give their Trade Uni- 
ons a decisive impetus in’ the 
direction of the Communist In- 
ternational. 

5) The Comittee of the Ro- 
man Trades Unions has expres- 
sed itself in favour of the Third 
International and of participa- 
tion in the Congress at Moscow 
on May lst. 

6) The Boards of Labour of 
Naples and Nuovi Liguri’ have 
expressed themselves in favour 
of the Third International and 


protested against the policy of 
the Qeneral Confederation of 
bebour. 

7) The Board of Labour of 
‘Cuneo has expressed itself 
in favour of the Third Interna- 
tional. 


8) The Congresa of the Labour 
Unions of the Teachers in Mo- 
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Switzertaand. 


~Freiheit™ Ne 182, 
Sept. 18th. 


.R. F.“ Moscow 
Pravda“ Ne 247. 
Nov. 4th, 
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aR. F.“ Ne 228. 
Nov. 4th. 


~R. FF.“ Nb 54, 
Febr. 2nd. 1921. 


wR. F.“ Febr. 18 th. 
1921. Avanti“ 
Febr. 11th. 1921. 


»R. F.“ Febr. 18th. 
1921. 


~Ordine Nuovo" 
Febr. 5th. 1921. 


»Ordine Nuevo" 
Febr. 10th. 1931. 


.Ordine Nuovo* 
Febr. 12th. 1022: 


oR: Fit NO 30th 


z=: 


dena has expressed itself in 
favour of the Third Interna- 
tional. 

9) The All-National conyress 
of Italian Confederation of Labour 
in Livorno 3/III, passed a resolu- 
tion, stating the unconditional 
joining to the attempt to create 


-an International of Red Trade 


Unions and the severing. with 
the Amsterdam Trade Union 
International in the case that 
such will have to follow the 
consequence of the resolutions 
adopted in Moscow. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


»Avanti* 
4/Ill. Ng 36, 


V. The Balkans and the Slavonic States. 


1) After the session of fthe 
Federal Soviet, at which the 
Communist resolution, deman- 
ding affiliation to the Commu- 
nist International, gained 18 
votes (12 for. the centre and 
8 for the right wing) the Com- 
munists broke away and formed 
a separate yroup. The mac- 
hinery of party administration 
and the paper, the Socialismul 
is in their hands. 

2) The Bulyarian Communist 
Trade Unions affiliated at the 
Congress of Sofia in October. 

3) The Greek Trade Unions 
have affiliated to the Moscow 
International of the Labour 
Unions at the Congress of 
Athens. 

4). The Trade Unions of the 
tailors and the construction 
workers of Yugo- Slavia have 
decided to affiliate’ to Moscow 
unanimously against | vote at 
the Congress of Zagreb. 

5) At Lubane, at the meeting 
of 149 delegates, representing 
240.000 workers, a resolution 
was unanimously tuken, expres- 
sing complete unity with the 

rinciples of the Communist 
nternational. (Jan. 17th.). 

6) In Moravian Ostrau (Ostrov 
Moravski) the programme of the 
Reichenbergists was adopted by 
the conference of the workers. 

7) According to the informa- 
tion, given by the General Com- 
mittee of the Trade Unions of 
Roumania, the latter supports 
the Third International, as it 
alone voices the principles of the 
class struggle; the Trade Unions 
of wood workers, shoe makers, 
metal workers, tanners, waiters, 
munition workers, the workers 
of the match factory, the wor- 
kers of: tobacco factory, the 


wAvanti~ Dec. 9th. 


From the Rouma- 
nian press. 


~L’ Humanité* 
»Moscow Isvestia“ 
N@ 257. Nov. 16th. 


oR. F.“ Ne 226. 
Nov. 4th. 

, International” 

Ne 16. Nov. 14. 


»R. F.“ Jan. 20th. 
1921. 


wR. F.“ Jan. 20th. 
192). 


»oocialismus“ 
July 28rd. 1920. 
Ne 160, 


bakers, millers, confectioners, 
municipal functionaries, book- 
binders, workers in the cine- 
matographs, the transport wor- 
kers and dock workers of Galaty 
have expressed themselves in 
favour of it. 

8) The labour organisation of 
the town of Krajova have expres- 
sed themselves in favour: of affi- 
liation to the Third Internatio- 
nal ut a general ineeting. 

9) The delegates of the Trade 
Union organisations of Old 
Roumania in ,their conference 
in Bucharest 11/XII expressed 
a very harsh protest against 
joining the Amsterdam Inter- 
National. 

10) The congress of Czecho- 
Slovak country workers (farm- 
laborers, foresters and garde-. 
ners) where about 500 delegates 
were present from 257,864 
organised workers—resolved to 
join the Moscow International 
of Trade Unions. 


Vi. $3 pa 


1) The Confederation of La- 
bour and the General Labour 
Union have expressed thymsel- 
ves in favour of Muscow.. Their 
unity is expected. 


Vil. 


1) The Syndicalists of central 
France have accepted a resolu- 
tion for affiliation to the Com- 
munist International at their 
Conference. 

2) The Congress of the Labour 
Unions of the minority (86 de- 
legates, 37 labour unions, 1 lo- 
cal union and 2. inter-union 
Committees attended) accepted 
a resvlution on Sept. 6th. de- 
manding the affilution to the 
Noscow. International of Labour 
Unions of General Confederation 
vf Labour and acknowledging 
the Third International to be the 
sule revolutionary International. 

3) The Congress of the Stone- 
breakers Union has expressed 
itselfin favour of affiliation to the 
Third International. (Sept. 15th.). 

4) The Congress of Engravers 
on iron have voted: for affilia- 
tion to the Third International. 
(Sept. 16th.). 

5) The Congress of the revo- 
lutionary Trade Unions of the 
department of Vienne and South- 
Kastern France has passed on 
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~soclalismus” 
July 24th. 1920, 


Vienna R. BF." 
8/LIl 9 551. 


wpAVanu® 
27/11}. 


~R. F.“ (Berlin) 
Ne 236. Nov. 17th. 


Fraacee 


»Moscow Pravda‘ 
Ne 217, Nov. 29 th. 


»b Humanité* Sept. 
Oth, 7th and iith. 


French Press. 


a ae" --- -_. 


Sept. 15th. a resolutton of direct 
and complete affilimion to the 
Third Internationaipby a majo- 
rity of 43 against 5 with 2 vo- 
tes withheld. 5x Inbour unions, 
2 local unions, . (Vienne and 
Grenoble) and two departmental 
uniens (Is¢re, Haute-Savoie and 
Deubs) were represented. 

6) The Congress ot the Union 
ef the metalworkers of Argen- 
teuil has passed a_ resolution 
for the affiliation of the General 
Confederation of Labour to the 
Red hiternational of the Labour 
Unions. (Sept. 16th.). 

7) The meeting preparatory 
to the Congress of the electri- 
cians of-the department of the 
Seine has expressed itself in 
favour of the principles of the 
Third International. (Sept. 15th.). 

8) The Soviet ofthe Trade 
Union of printers ha: expressed 
itselfin favour ofaffiliation to the 
Third International. (Sept. 15th.). 

9) The meeting preparatory: 
to the Congress of the diggers 
of the department «of the Seine 
has expressed itself in favour 
to the Moscow International of 
Labour Unions. 

10) The Union cf the car- 
riers of the department of 
the Seine has accepted the reso- 
lution of the minority (on affi- 
liation to thé Third Internatio- 
nal) at the meeting of Sept. 18th. 

11) The same happened at 
the plenary meeting of the 
Frade Union of the decorators 
PGT ene on Sept. 14th 

13) The transport workers 
have expressed themselves in 
favour of affiliation to the Third 
International. 

13) The council of the Trade 
Union of saussage-makers of 
the department of. the Seine 
hes expressed itself for unity 
with the Moscow International 
of Trade Unions. Sept. 20. 

14) The Congress of the Trade 
Unions of the minority of Or- 
leans has unanimously accepted 
(against 1 vote) affiliation to the 
Third International of the Trade 
Unions; local departmental uni- 
ons were represented (Haute 
Savoie - Charente Inférieure 
Indre, Isére, Doubs, Dordogne), 
and three federations (the hair- 


dressers, carriers and teachers).- 


(Sept. 26th.). 


15) The National Congress of 
furniture makers aft Orleans 


has accepted on Sept. 26th. a 


Krench Presa 


__THR_COMMUNIST_ INTERNATIONAL 


resolution (by 18 votes against 
14), demanding the sending of 
delegates to Russia to study 
the question of affiliation to the 
Third International. 

16) The Trade Union of the 
draughtsmen, engineers - drau- 
ghtsmen and metalworkers has 
expressed itself for affiliation 
to the Third International on 
Sept. 26th, 

17) The Trade Union of the 
sterpaAty pists —idem, at the same 
time. 

4g) The meeting of the dele- 
gates of the Trade Unions of 
the minority has accepted after 
the Congress of Orleans (Oct. 
3 rd a resolution on affiliation 
to the Third International. 

19) The Section of the Union 
of the Cooperatives passed a 
resolution on affiliation to the 
Third International. (Oct. 10th.). 

20) The Extraordinary Con- 
gress of the representatives of 
the labour organisations of 
Lorraine have expressed them- 
selves by a majority of 16.429 
against 8642.(794 votes withheld). 
for affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national. 

21) The Union of the chanf- 
feurs of city of Paris has 
decided to unite tothe Red In- 
ternational of Trade Unions. 

22) The Union of Hairdres- 
sers of Paris has accepted the 
programme of the Committee 
of the Revolutionary Svyndi- 
calists at its general meeting, 
and decided to unite to the 
Third Intarnational. 

23) The Federation of syndi- 
cates of the department of 
Calbados by majority of 46 
against 11 voter condemned 
the policy of the Amsterdam 
International and resolved to 
ith Moscow. (‘Telegramme from 
aris, 28/11). 

24) The fifth county union 
of the Federation of Leather 


“Workers in a body of 8th 


departments at the Congress 
March 13th in St. Etienne, by 
a majority of votes resolved 
to join the Moscow Internatio- 
nal of Trade Unions, though 
with it declares its wish to 
retain complete freedom of 
action in reference to political 
parties. 

25) The confederate -Com- 
mittee of the Dept. Doux by a 
majority of 56 votes against 36 
(with 29 nonvoters and six 
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French Prese 


” ”»> 
, v 
” ” 


»R. Fue Ne 225, 
Nev. 9th. 


la Humanité™ 


,  Humanitée“ 
Dec. 20th. 1920 


«Vienna 
Rote Fahne* 
3/IIT Ne 551. 


wVie. Ouvridre® 
18/Il] Ne 9A, 
. Vienne 
Rote Fahne* 
Ne 568. 


~Vie @uvtitre® 
1/1V AS 108. 


absent) expressed itself for 
severing with the Cieneral 
Confederation of Labour, the 
Amsterdam = International — ol 
Labour and resolved to join the - 
Moscow Trade Unien Interna- 
tional. 

26) The Confederate - Com- 
mittee of the Dept. of Senime 
by majority of 91 vote against 
13 accepted the resolution of 
the Committee of the revolutio- 
nary Syndicalists. 

a Confederate Committee of 
the Dept. Sharente on 27/11 by 
2 be of 18 against 11 deci- 
ded that the G. C. LL. should 
{aun the Moscow Union 
nternational, 

28) Congress of 15,000 erga- 
nised railway workers in Alsace- 
Lorraine at Sarregulmine on 
R-9/1V hy majority — 8,698 
votes against 4.453 with 500 
nenvoting, resolved to join the 
International of Red. Trade 
Unions. 

The trade union organisations, which have ae- 
cepted thy programme of the Committee of the Revolu- 
fiovary Syndicalists, have thereby repudiated the 
reformist policy of ‘the General Confederation of 
Labour bey accepted the point of view of the Red 
International of Trade Unions. 

The following united trade unions have 
expressed themselves in favour of the Committee 
of the Revolutionary Sryndicalists: 

1) The Federation of the 
French Union of the victual- 
lers has expressed itself for 
the revolutionising of orga- 
nisations and has protested 
against the policy of the Gene- 
ral Confederation of Jahbour 
hy a majority of 13) aguinst 9 
Ui ‘ote withheld) on Jan. 31th. 

2) The workers of the sugar 
refining imlustry of the depart- 
ment of the Srine. 

3) The Union of the Syndica- 
tes of the department of the 
Rhone. 


~Vie Ouvriere® 
1H/IV Ne 102. 


~Vie Uuvriére? 
1A/]TT Ne 98, 
Trade 


A’ Humanite® 
20/IV 1921. 


la Humanites 
Febr. 2nd. 1921. 


lL’ Humanite 
Dec, 23rd. 1920 


wl Humanite® 
Dec. 24th. 1920 


4) The Union of the Svndicates vl Humanite“ 
of the Haute-Vienne. Dee. 16th. 1920, 
5) The Union of the Syndica- .L’Humanite 


tes of the department of Bou- Jan. oth. 1921. 
ches-du-Rhone. 

6) A Revolutionary Comittee 
has been fermed in the union of 
the Syndicates of the department 
of Maine-et-Loire: judging from 
the data gathered from the last 
votes, it is supported by half 
of the organisation. 

7) The former mivority in the 
department of the Cher has 
gradually increased and cum- 


lL Humanite 
Fehr. 20th. 1921. 


»L Humanite 
-tebr. Ith. 1921. 


____THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


poses at present a decided 
majority in the union of Syn- 
dicates, supporting the Red In- 
ternational of the Trade Unions. 


Vill. Holland. 


The Congress of the Cent- 
ral Committee (of the Labour 
Secretariat and the Committees 
of the Notherlands, together 
with the organisations affiliating 
to it, has elected a delegation 
to the forthcoming Cungrass of 
the Trade Unions in Moscow. 
(Jan. 9). 


Tribune", 


IX. Austria. 


1) The Sectian of the Union of 
agricultural, labourers of Wi- 
nize (Austria) has decided to 
affiliate to the Red International 
of Trade Unions, and has 
instructed its representatives to 
begin the requisite negotittions 
with the Communist Interna- 
tional. 

2) A coramunist group of 
workers of glass industry wes 
organised in Vienne. 


RR. FE.“ N54. 
Febr: 2nd. 1921. 


~ Vienna 
Rote Fahne* 
22/1V 19. Na 3938, 


X. Great Britain. 


1) The conference called in «Daily Herald? 
Borrow of the Sections of the 1/V 
Trade Unions adopted a reso 
lution recommending the Com- 
mittee of the Trade Unions -to 
sever with the Amsterdam 
International and take steps to 
send delegates to Moscow. 

2°) At the unofficial confe- 
rence of the coal miners of the 
dept. of Yorkshire an unani- 
mous resolution to join the 
International of Red Trade 
Unions was adopted. 


~Solidarity® 
HIV 1921, 


3) The congress of trade .Rote Fahne® 
organisations of Seotland in Ne 185 20/1V 
Aberdeen 24/1V by a majority 1921. 
of 55 against 50 votes resolved 
to join Moscow. 

1) Federation of Fife Mine- ~Solidarity* 
workers resolved to join inde-- SIV. 


endently the International of 
the Red Trade Unions. 

5) The nymber of branches of the trade unions 
which adopt] resolutions, proposing to their res- 
peetive central executive committees to take neces- 
sury measures: 1) to sever with the Amsterdam 
International and 2) to join the Red International, 
at present executes far above two hundreds. 

In different Unions the branches are classified 
in the following order: 
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Coppersmiths:. ..... 
Union of electo-technicians 
Laborghandsict.......6: wiki. os se 
National Union of Railway Wor- 

kers ee Ca Oe es ee ee 
Union of Railway Machinists and 

Engine drivers ... 
Dockers: cin sas ous 
Metal and iron . .«. 
28 other Unions. .,. 


Total. 


In the 23 other unions ente- 
red there:are 2 or 3 branches 
of each of the following unions: 
painters, bepernanees blea- 
chers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
bakers, tailors, city employers, 
etc. One must ot forget that 
the list is uncomplete, because 
only such branckes are included 
here, of which gformation hag 
been obtained. 


The Amalgamated Union of 

Mechanics..+ . . 6 « Re e 
The Miners onde) 8 be. ce Oe oe 
Oarriage Mukers. 2... 
Workers’ Union 5. «6 + 


O* 10:15 6@ 
One 6 


OO 28: 
° ° 


— 80 branches. 
— 42 23 
— 18 ie 
— 14 < 
— 15 a 
—— 6 . 
——S a 
es = 
alt é 
— 7 = 
= § FS 
— 40 a 


238 branches. 


»wolidarity* 
aT. 1921. 


Xl. Near East. 


1) ashe International confe- 
rence of Labour in Gonstanti- 
nople voeed to join the Moscow 
Trade Uniens International 


»Rosta*. Noscow 


Febr. 24th. 
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Xil. Nen-Evrepean countries. 


1) The newly organised union 
of the American Metal Workers 
at its first meeting in Phila- 
delphia voted to jokn the Mos- 
cow Trade Unions International. 

2) The congress of workers and 
peasants in Mexico City where 
40,000 workers were represen- 
ted, adopted a resolution to join 
the Mexican Communist party 
and the Moscow International of 
Trade Unions. 

3) The trade unions of large 
industries in the United States 
of North America are discus- 
sing the question of their atti- 
tude tuwards the Red Interna- 
tional of Trade and Industri. 
Unions. Not lony ago the trade 
unions of Detrcit and Seattle 
have decided to send represen- 
tatives to the Congress of the 
Red International of Labour 
Unions. Similar decision is ex- 

cted, in the near future, at 


shicago. 


Abbreviationes 


Rote Fahne“ 
M98. 25/I. 1921. 


»Communist® 
o/1V. 1921, 


»Rote Fahne® 
(Vienna), Ne 695 
April 24th, 


P. }. P.—,Folkeste Dagblat Politiken®. 


D. HW. --,Dally Herald. 
kh. FP. —,Rote Fahne‘. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COD) 


ApS pe west roy wey 
a 


UNIST WOLEN MOVEMENT 


TO ALL COMMUNIST PARTIES. 


Tho Executive Commites of the Communist International 
and Women Section of the Communist International is 
convening, on the occasion of the forthcoming Third Interna- 
tional Congrers, the Second International Conference’ of Com- 
munist Women in Moscow. The Conference is being all for the 
la of reviewing the experience ‘of work among women 

om an international viewpoint; for determining the dutica of 
working women in accordance with the conditions dictated 
by the international situation; for determining the methods 
and policiea to be puraued among working women -n_ con- 
nection with the main task of the (Communist International, 
namely, to unito all the forces of the proletariat, including 
working women, in order to hasten the process of sccurine 
the dictatorship of the working class. 


The Exeentive of the Comintern and the Womens 
Secretariat invites comrades and women, comrades to send 
delegates to the Congress. 

It is desirable, that delegates phould bring with them 
the report of the work conducted among women. 

The accepted agenda he the Comintern for the Congress 
{8 as follows: 

1. Tho role of women in the struggle for the conquest 
of dictatorship. 

2. Methods and forma of work among proletarian &omen. 

8. Participation of the working women in the economio 
struggle and the reconstruction of the economic life of the country. 

4. The composition and the tarks of tho Secretariats. 

5. International Womens Conference. 


To the Second Conference of ithe Women Communists 
of the World, the International Womens’ \Secretariat and the 
Executive of the Communist International propose the fol- 
lowing representation: ~ 


First Group. 5 Votes. 


Russia, Communist Party. 
Germany. Communist Labour Party (conaultative). 
United Communist Party. 
France. Fronch Socialist-Revolution Party 
Minority of the Syndicates. 
Ttaly. Med Party. 
nited Syndicate 
Benne Uaion” } With Right of rote. 
Railway-mene’ Union 
Socialist Party 
Norway. Labour Party. 
Seeden. Communiet Party. 
Bulgaria. Communist Party. : 
Poland and Eastern Galicia. Communist Party of Poland. 
Communist Party of Eastern Ga- 


licia, 
Union of Jewish Workers (consul- 
tative). 
Cehekho-Slovakia. Communist Party of German Bohemia. 
Left Wing (Marxist) of the Socialiat Party. 
parable Socialist Party (consultative). 
ternational Socialist Party of the Rous- 
¥ tiaie aa cone) 
ngland, Un muniet Party. 
Left Wing of the I. L. P. 
America. communist Party (United), 


. . 


} Consultative vote. 


Second Growp—8 Votes. 


Austria, Communiat Party. 
Hungary. Communist Party. 
Jugo-Slaeia. Communist Party. 
Socialist Party of the autonomious Btate 
of Fuenfiirchen (coneultative). 
Ukvainia. Communist Party. 
Finland. Communiet Party. 
&pein. Communist Party, 
Confederation of Labour. 


Third Group 2 Votes. 


Far-Eastern Republic. Communist Party. 
Japan. Communiat Groupa. 
Argentine. Communist Party. 

Communist Labour Pedoration. (consultative). 
Azerbeidzhan, Communist Party. ; 
Armenia. Communist Party. 

Georgia. Communist Party. 

Greece. Communist Party. 

Belqium. Communist Party. 

Hultind. Communist Party. 

Denmark. Communtat Party. 

Switzerland. Communiat Party. 

Tabour Union of Cantoons. (conau)tative), 

Roumania. Communist Party. 

Latlund. Commonist Party. 

Esthonia. Communist Party. 
Independent Socialist Party. 

Persia. Communist Party of Iran. 


Fourth Group—ti Vote. 


Australia, Communiat Party. 

Cunada. Communist Party. 

Cuba. Communist Group. 

Mexico. Coramunist Party. 

Central America. Communist Group. 

Uruguay. Socialist Party. 

Chile, Socialist Party. 

Java. Communist Party. 

South Africa. International Soctaliet League. 

Lithuania. Communist Party. 

Portugal. Communist Party. 

Laremburg. Communist Party. 

Jreland, Communist Groups 

Iceland, Communist Party. 

Turkey. Communist Party. 

Chiva. Communist Party. 

Rokhara, Communist Party. 

Palcstine. Communist Party. 

India. Communist Groups. 

China. Left Wing Socialist Party. 

Socialist Groupe. 

Corea. Communist Party. 

Sooial-Revolutionary Party. 


Consultative Votea 
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THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


QUESTIONS. 


The delegates to the Second International Conference of the Communist Women 
are asked to reply to the, following questions pertaining to the conditions of the 
peasant and working women in their respective countries. 


COUNTRY 


Part I. 
Economie and Pofitical SitGation of the Women. 
. What are the particular laws in which the ippanatity of 


sex in definitely ox preared? od outsicivms. Daheets 
‘ pe al jaws pei‘aining to family and marrige rights 
before and after thopwar ccc acchitts Mgt ceaeek. = 6 
3. Have any changes occured in fndamental Inws as @ conse- 


quence of; the wart ii ce soe & 

4& What are the basic; laws for the welfire of women in the 
city and icountes 5. an ec". aeleuwscnot oes ate 

5. What are the laws provididg Yor child and motherhood 
welfare, and ti- kind of institutions, doverirmental 

6. What is the attitude of tho povernment towards the social 
care of children jad how is it cxpreased with reference 
to food, education, medical care, ete? 2... 

7, What is the attitud:: of the government towards socis! 
organigations. such as are itchenr, _ webile dinig room.e, 
laundries, etc?. . . siieiistve uote uke 


Part Il. 
Womea In Industry. 


1. State the predomina:ing industry in the country... ... 

2. In what industries are women mostly employed? ..... « 

8 Womens atatus in industry before, suring, and after the 
war. Has any change been marked? . Acer: Fe 

4. What ir theaveragn wageofa MOrRiae man and the minimum 
cost on livingy "cuter © oneuhh da skinkceretts 

§. What is tho average wiyre of ‘a “working woman and ‘the 
minimum cost of living? . . 

6. What ja the differenes in the atandard of wagea between 
male and female tabour in various industrices?. . . . 

7. Unemployment amonpat women; its cause, and the Rovernment 
measures to relieve the situation, .° . 

8 What part does thea ghverment and overning clan lay in 
the liberation of women from dfudgery by estab ishing 
institutions such ae. nurseries, dining rooma, etc?.. 


B. What are the 
to family li 


eneral conditions of the working women as 
in city and country? . 


Part Ill. : 


Women in Trade Unions. 


1. How do the women organise in industrier?—Into reperate 
organisationa, or joinly with the men? ........ 

2. Do the women in the Trade enley, enjoy the same rights 
with the men?. . Z i A Ei 

8 The total number of working women organined. into Trade 
Unions. What industries, and the proportion to the men 
working in similar industries, —ehined by figurea. . . 


& Number of women active or at the head of Trade Unions. 


5. Is there any special nrgenisation amongst the women car 
ried on by any of .frade Unions? . “ 

@ Which of the Trade Unions, Sconstating mostly of "women, 
are most revolutionary? ...... itera rinses 

1. ie were the particular demands presented to the gover- 

class through the initiative ofthe women; which 

demands ave been granted?. ..... 540 


Part IV. 
Women tw Political Life. 
1. Womens’ part in political life and its governing laws before, 
during, a! 


and after the war. 


oe ee ee + @ © © © © @& @ 


ORGANISATION 


NAME 


2. Wibat art do the women play ir the aaminiatration of local 
gonerel affairs: participation of the women in election, 

hewn er pansive or active... 2... ; teats 

3. Total number of women engaged in adminiarative work. . 
4. What initiative has been shown by the women at tho head of 
governmentor municipal departments, regarding introduc- 

tion of new Jawa or abolishing the old ones, in reforence 

to the political and economic lifo of the women. . « 


Part V; 
Women in Social Life. 


{. Women activities In rocial life, and how do they appear.» 
2. The difference in social life between city and peasant 
bourgeois wWomensy ie. Fo Mee os Gt ce 
3. The difference in’ aocial life hetween married and ningle 

WOM CW areata lousteaks 
Have any changes taken place in the ea an tharried 
life of women, since the wart. . . : 

5. What has been the influence of religion upon. ‘the women 
since the war, and how ia this influence shown? .. . 
6. Which are the organisations uniting the women in their 
struggle for their emancipation (reformiat or religions 
organirations.) . 


a ee ee eM et 


he 


oe 6 B08 © @ © «6 OCs eee 


Part VI. 
Women in the Revolutionary Movement. 
1. To which revolt party do the women adhere moatly? 


. What part. have the women Play ed in tho pacifist movement? 
. What part have the women, played in tho economic and po 
litical atruggla auch as atrikes, riots, otc?. 
What were tho chief slogans presented by tho women, uniting 
» them in their struggie?. . . ° 
. What particular demand were capecially presented through 
the initiative of the toiling women?. .... 
. What improvements in political and rocial life have been 
achieved by the women in thoir rovolutionary struggle? 
7. Number of women imprisoned at present. for "revolutionary 
ACUIVITIOR, |. oo os 
& What is the significant influence of the Russian revolution 
upon the revolutionary movement of the women? . . . 
0. How is the International Womens’ Day celebrated each year 
sinco its creation, and what were the slogans used and 
the class of women observing that day; whether working, 
pesrant women or hourwives. .. 2. s+ +1 2 ee eee 


Part VII. 


Local organisations and their adherence or affiliation to the 
Comemunist International, and thelr special work amongst 
women. 


. Which are the organisations conducting especial work amongst 
women: enumerate them....... 
Porm of agitation... 2+ se eee: 
. Form of organisation. . . 
PRene "oc sc; < paateadomelly AUeRAsiry 0. cit cash * NES ene 
Social status of the women embraced in various organise 
tions and their number. . ~ 

. How are the practical results of the work shownt.. ... 
. Name some of the moet popular leaders. . . . ... +s « 
8 State the difference in methods, form and tactios of various 
nationalistic or socialist organisations amongst the work- 
ing and peasant Women ard housewives 


2 7 -& wo WwW 


oe ee & ©O © 6 
oe ee © eo © & © 
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the Central, Moscow, and Moscow government Committees of 
the Russian Communist Union of Youth. Moscew; founded in 
1919. Issued twice monthly. 

5. .The Petrograd Pravda* (Petrogradskaia Pravda). The 
organ of the Petrograd Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party. Petrograd. Founded in 1912. A daily paper. 

. 6 ~The Young Proletarian* (Uny Proletury) The organ of 
the Petrograd Committee and the Northern District Bureau of 
the Russian Communist Union of Youth. Petrograd. Issued 
twice monthly. 

Besides the directing organs, thus indicated, many 
other part} and Soviet periodicals are published in Russia. 


QERMANY. 


1. .Die Rote Fahne* (The Red Fing). The central organ of 
the United Communist party of Germany (Section of the Com- 
Thunist International). Founded by Karl Liebknecht and Roaa 
Luxemburg. Berlin. Issued twice daily, circulation 18,500 
copies, 


2. .Die Internationale* (The International), a m 
Nea’ on theoretical ‘and practical 
Rosa 


azine 
Marxiam. Founded by 
uxomburg and Franz Mehring. Issued twice monthly, 
circulation 5000 couples. 

8., .Kommunistische Rite-Korrespondenz.* (Communist So- 
viet Correspondence) Founded in 1919. Edited by the Central 


Committeo of the party. Issued periodically 10.000 copies. Now 
appears since Jan. 8th. 1921.under the name of Der Kommu- 
nistische Gewerkschafter. : 

4 4. .Die Kommunistin® (The Woman Communist) organ of 
the German Communist party. Berlin. Founded 19p0. Edited by 
the General German Secretariat of women workers with the 
collaboration of Klara Zetkin.. Issued 
lation 5,000 copies. 

5. .Der Pflug (the Plough) a-Sunday pa 
tural labourers and peasant petty land owners. 
in 1919. Issued weekly. Circulation 7,000 copies. 

6. ,.Der Kommunistische Landarbeiter* (the Communist 
Agricultural Labourer) founded May 15th. 1920. Issued twice 
montly. Circulation 6,000 copies. 

7. .Die K. P. D. Propaganda (Propaganda of the Comuu- 
nist party of Germany.) Edited by the Central (ommittee of 
the party. Circulation 2,000 copies. 

*8. .Der Kommunistisehe Gewerkschafter*. (the Communiat 
Trade Unionist). A weekly papyr for Communist propaganda 
in the Trade Unions and Induktrial Soviets, Editor—Prits 
Hekkert. Founded on Jan. 8th. 192). 

9 .Kommuniatische Rundschau* (the Communist Review 
Berlin. Edited by Deimig, Gcier and Stecker. Was publish 
twice a month nince Octoder 1920 till January 192). 

10. Schmicde* (the Smithy) weekly paper of the Central 
Committee of the United Communist party of Germany. (an 
organ for agitation and propaganda) Berlin. Founded on Jan. 
lath. 1921. 

Al. JSpartakus.* Edited by the party. Founded in 1919. 
Appeared in the course of 1919 and 1920 illegally and irregu- 
larly. 


thrice mopithly. Circu 


T for agricul- 
erlin. Founded 


12. .Die Internationale’ (the International), a 
of the United Communist party of Germany — ferlin. as 
published daily since December 8th till Devember Sist. 
1920. 

13. ,Die Rote Fahne des Ostens*. (the Red Flag of the 
East). A daily paper of the United Communist party of Germany 
for Eastern Prussia. Koénigsberg. Founded in 1920. 

14. ,Der Kommunist*. The organ of the Communist party 
of Germany for Wlirttemberg. Stuttgart. Issued daily since 
Jan. Ist. instead of the. Sozialdemokrat. 

15. .Der Kommunist*, a leafict of information for Wiirt- 
temberg. Stuttgart; was published thrice a week. Has since ceased 
to appear. ; 

16. ,Volkezeiting* (the Gazette of the People) organ of 
the United Communist party of Germany. Augsburg. Editor— 
Wendelin Thomas. Daily publication. 

17. ,Freiheit* (Freedom), a party orgdén for Hesse-Nassau, 
Hess and-Lower Franconia. Hanau om the Main. Founded in 
1919; was published twice a week in 4.000 copics. Has ceased 
to appear since July Ist 1920. 

18. ,Der Kommunist* Erfurt, Had a circulation of 4900 
copies. Has ceased to appear since July, 1920. _ 

19. ,Der Kampfer* (the Struggler) a party-organ for 
Saxony. Chomnitz. Founded in 1918 A daily paper, circulation 
17.000 coptes. ‘ 

20. ,Der Rote Kurler*. (the Red Courier), organ of the 
United Communist party of Germany for Westera Baxony. 
Laipzig. Founded on February let 1921. 
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81. ,Fretheit* (Rreefom) Duisburg. Circulation 40,000 
copies. ; 

22. .Ruhr Echo“. (The Rubr Echo) Reinland—Weetphalian 
Organ of the Farty. Earcn. Founded 1920. 
ee 23. ,Die Rote Fahne*. (Red Flag) Manheim. Circulation 
ie 24. Neue Zeitings (New Gasette). Munich. Circulation 
25. .Mittclungabl:tt der K. P. D. des’ Industriebezirks 
Chemnitz-Erzgebirgo-Vo.tland’. (Information Paga of the Com- 
munist Party of the Industrial District of the Chemnitz Mi- 
mega dards Ch-mgnitz. Founded 1919. 

26. ,Hamburgor Volkeseitung* (Hamburg Peoples News). 
Organ of the United Q P. G. Hamburg, daily. 

27. ,Arbeiterpoigik*®. (Workers Politics) A weekly of 
scientific socialiam; as information page for the northern and 
northwestern districtsgof the C. P. G. Hamburg. 

28. .Das'Frele yolk“ (The Free People), organ of the 
United CP. G. Danzly. on Feb. 1, 1921 left the Independent 
Social-Democtratic Patty of Germany. : 

20. ,Bergische Argeiterstimme*. (The Miners Voice of 
Labotr) Zolingen. 

80. ,Scblesische Albeiter-Zeitung* (The Silesian Workers 
Paper). Party paper of te United Comm. Party of Germany. 
Breslau. Daily. : : : 

31. ,Klassenkamypf (Class Struggle). Halle. Published 
sinee Jan. 1, 1921 Instead of ,Volkablatt* (People’s Page). 

324.Slidweatdeulache Arbeiterzeitung* (The German South 
Weetern Workers Paper) Party organ for the district Hessen 
Frankfurt on Main. : 

3. .Rote Fahne*., (Red Flag) Ofgan for Baden and 
Pfalts Manheim Shtptgardt. Founded Jan 3, 1921. Daily. 

34. ,Freiheit” (Freedom) Organ of the United é P. G. 
Duseldorf. 

35. .Die Junge Warde*. (The Young Guard) Central 
Organ of the Preo Socislist Youth of Germany. Berlin. Founded 
1910. Published Bi-moathly, circulation 18.000. 


36. .Die Arbeit* (labour) Magazine of theory and practice 
in the communist movement of youth, Berlin. Founded Feb. 1, 
1921. 

$7. .Jung Proletarier“ (Young Proletarian) Information 


leaflet of the Free Youny Peoples Groupes. of the North and 
South Bavaria Pound. June 1920. Monthly. 


GQRCAT BRITAIN. 


-eThe Communist*. pices ofthe Third (Communiet) Inter- 
national. Published by the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, London. Founded July (920. Weekly circulation 
15.000. 


FRANCE 
1. .Bulletin Communiste’ (Communist Bulletin) Organ of 
the Committee of the II! Internationa’. Purls. Founded March 2, 


1920. Befure was publiahed bi-monthly, 
-1920 — weekly. 

2. ,La Revue Communiste*(Communiate Review) acientific, 
lite , and political magazine. Paris, Editor Charlee Rappo- 
port. Found. March 1920. Monthly. 

8. ,Le Soviet*. (The Soviet) Organ Communist Federation 
of Soviets (French Section of Communist International in 
Moecow) Paris. Founded March 1920. A3i-monthly. 

4. ,L’Avant-Garde ouvriore et communiste* (Workers and 
Communists Vanguard) official organ of the committee of the 
roe Peoples Communist International. Putea (on Seine). Bi- 

l 


monthly. 
5. »L’'Humanite” (Humanity) Socialist 


but since April 4, 


Paper. Paris. 
Dally. 

6. .La voix Payeanne® (The Peasant’s Voice) Organ of the 
Socialist Party. (French Section of the Communist Internatio- 
nal) Paris. Published by .Humanité* Editor Reno Jean. Sec- 
retary~— Louis Bernard. 

7. .Volkstribune*. (Peoples Tribune) A Lorraine urgan. 
First published in Dideuhoffen-- now in Metza. 

8 ,Verminal* (Thé Germinal) Belfour. Founded by Frosear. 


SPAIN. 


1. .E1 Commenista® (The Communist). Organ of the Com- 
muniest Party of Spain. Madrid. Pounded May 1, 1920. Daily. 


ITALY. 


, 1. .1 Communista* (The Communist). Organ of the Com- 
munist faction of the Italian Socialist Party. Bologna. Respon- 
sible Secretary Nicolas Bombacci. Founded 7/X1. 1920. 

2. ~L’Ordine Nuovo* (New Order). A communist daily. 
Tourin. Founded Jan. 1, 1921. 

_ 3. ,II Soviet* (The Soviet). Organ of the faction of Com- 
munists-Abstentionists of the Italian Socialist Party. Naples, 
Published weekly. ; 

4. ,L’Operaio agricolo* (The Farm Labourer) Bi-monthly 
ie a communist preparedness and culture. Tourin. Found. - 

5. ,Avanguardia® (Vanguard). Organ of the Italian °You 
Peoples Socialist Federation. Traitor in Chief Nicolas: Bombacul. 

6. ,Laboratore* (Labourer). Organ of the Communist Fede- 
ration of the (Julian) Venice. Triest. Pounded. Feb. 8, 1921. 

7. ll Comnmmnista*. Central Organ of Communist Party. 
Milan. Founded Jan 80, 1921. Editor Louldji Renoesi Bi-weekly. 


HOLLAND. 


1. .De Tribune® (The Tribune) Socialist —Revolutionary 
folkA-paper. Organ of the Netherland Communist Party. 
apie am. Founded 1907. Editors Van Rovenstein and Wynkoop. 

daily. 

2. .De Nieume Tijd" (The -New Times). Revolutionary 
Socialist bi-monthly. Editore: Henrietta Roland Holst, Anton 
Pannekook, Van Rovenstein. 

3. .De Jonge Kommunist® (The Youny Communist). Organ 
of the Young Peoples Communist Union. Haage. Editors Van 
Bern and Dolleman. Monthly. 

4. ,De Voorbode* (The Forerunner) Organ of the Work- 
woman. 


BELGIUM. 


1. .L'Ouvrier Communistes (The Communist Labourer) 
Brussels. Founded March 1,1920, Bi-monthly. ‘ 


LUXEMBURG. 


1, .Der Kampf (The Struggle). Organ of the Luxemburg 
Communist Party. Xection of the Ul International. Luxemburg. 
Founded lan. 1921. Weekly. 


SWITZERLAND. 


1. .Bieler Vorwirtz* (The Biel Forward). Organ of the 
Swiss Communist Party. Biel. Published bi-weekly. Substituded 
by .Neue Ordnung” (See further). 

2. .Neue Ordnung* (The New Order) official Organ\of the 
Swiss Communist Party (Section of the I] International). Bern. 
Founded Oct 1, 1920. Was publishod 3 times weekiy, now 
since January 18, 1921 four times weekly. Editor-in-Chief H, Bobst. 

3. .Der Kommuniet* (The Communist). Published by the 
Communist Party in Switzerland. Wintertour. Circulation 2uyU0 
- §00U. Founded 1919. ; 

4. ,Der Kiimpfer* Wes Fighter) Ziirich. Founded Jan 11— 
1921. Chairman df the |Editorial Committee Comrade Hitz-Bay. 

5. .Kasler' Vorwartz* (The Basle Forward) Feb. 1921. 
Communist daily official organ of the left Socialist wing of 
Swiss and Workers union of Basle. faale. : 

6. .14 Phare‘ (The Beacon). Communist Education and 
Information official Organ of the ILL International In Roman 
Switzerland. Cheau de Faun. Founded 1919. Monthly. Editor 
Jule FE. Droae. 

7. .Neue Jugend* (The New South) Organ of the Commu- 
nist Youth of Swiss. Basle. Bi-monthly. . 


DENMARK. 


1. ,Arbeydet*. (Work) Organ of the Left Wing Soctallet 
Party in Denmark. Published weekly from Der. 1, 1919 and from 
April 10, 1920 - daily. 

2. .Fremad (Forward)*. Organ of Young Peoples Union. 
Copenhagen. Bi-monfthly. 


a es 


SWEDEN. 


1. .Norskenflamman* (Northorn Light) Louler. Daily paper. 
Organ of the left wing Swedish Socialist Party. Published also 
in Finnish under the name of .Revontulet* (sec No. 19.) 

2. ,Vasterbottens Folkeblad”. (The Westerbotten Pooples 
Paper) Umer. Published 1919 three times fweekly, now daily. 
3. .Nya Norrland" (New Norrland) Sollefter. Daily. 

4. ,Folkets Dagblad Politiken*. (Peoples Political Daily) 
Stockholm. Daily. Edit. S. Neglund. 

5. .Skanes Folksblai= (The Skoner Peoples Paper) Trelle- 
borg. Was published weekly, from beginning of 1920 three 
times a week. 

6. ,llalsinge Kuriren* (Helsings Courrier) Bolines. Publish- 
ed twice weekly. : 

7. .Dalarnes Folksblad* (Dalarus Peoples Paper) Bourlenge. 
Published twice weekly. 

8. ,Ofro Dalarnes Tidi\ing* (Dalarne Paper) Mora. Publish- 
ed twice weekly. 

9. .Nya Varmland* (The New Vermland) Karletadt. Publis- 
shed twice weekly. Editor Jon Bruler. 

10. .Vastmanland" (Vestmanland). Vesteros. Bi-weekly. 

11. ,Ostgota Folket* (The Ontyet People), Linchepeg. Bi- 
weekly. 

12. ,Inlandet* Kateraund.* Weekly. 

13. ,Medelpado-Kurieren.* (Medelpad Courier) Bollness. 
Weekly. 

14. SOmiands Folksblad* (Sermland Folks Paper) Kskiistuna. 
Was published before twice daily and then weekly. Ceased 
publication 1920. 

15. ,Urebro Lins Folksblad* 
Erebron. Weekly. 

16. ,Vastavenska Kuriren* (Western Sweedish Courier) 
Gdteborg. Weekly. 


(Erebrom Peoples Paper) 


17. .Norra Smaland*. (Northern Smaland) Husckvarn. 
Weekly. 

18. .Blekinge Kuriren* (Blecking Courier) Ronnebi. 
Weekly. : 


19. ,Revontulet™. (Northern-Light). In Finnish language. 
Bi-weekly. 

General circulation of the above mentioned publications 
82.000. 

20. .Stormklockan® (The Storm Bell). Official Organ of 
the Young Union. Stockholm. Editor Jalmar Wiksten. Weekly. 

21. ,.Roda Rdeter®. (Red Voices). Organ ofthe Workwomen 

nion. Stockholm. 

22. .Zimmerwald.” (The Zimmerwald) Socialist Magazine, 
Stockholm. 

23. ,.Den tyate kamraten*® (The Mute Comrade). Organ 
of the Deaf and Dumb. Stockholm. 

The circulation of the last five publications, voicing the 
alme of the party, is 32.000.° 


NORWAY. 


The Norwogian Labour Party. 

1. ,Social-Demokraten*, (The 
tlania. Editor Olaf Scheflo. Daily. 

2. ,Arbeidet* (Labour). Bergen. 
Daily. 

8. .Ny Tid*. (The New Times). Trondiem. Editor Elfred 
Madson. Daily. 

4. ,1. Maj*. (May Ist). Stavanger. Editor Andreas Hansen. 
Daily. ; 

: 5. .Fremliden* (The Future) Drammen. Editor Toryeir 

Wro. Published daily. 

6. .Smaalen Soc. Dem.* (Smaalen Sociai Demoerst) 
Fredrechstadt. Editor Moe Johanseen. Daily. 

7. .Bratsberg - Demokraten* (Brataberg Democrat) Skien. 
Editor Erwind Reiersen. sia 

8. ,Sorlandeta Soc. em.“ (Scrland Soc. Democrat) 
Christianeand. Editor Ole Soleberg. aia 

9. .Demokraten* (The Vemoorat) Hammar. Editor Alfred 
Ockerman. Daily. 

10. .Nybrot*. (The 
A. Rinees. Daily. 

11, , Vestfold Arbeiderblat*. (Westfalian Worker's Paper). 
Teneberg. Editor Ole Eisnang. Daily. 

12. .Tidon*. (The Times). Arendale. Editor Charles Hirili. 
Dally. 

7 13. ,Glommendalens Soc. Demokraten*. (Glommendales 

Social Democrat). Kungswinger. Editor Waldemar Karleen Duily. 


Social De@eorat). Chris- 


Editor Swerre Krog. 


New. Struggle) Larvick. Editor 
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14. ,Tidens Krav*. (Call of Time). Christiansund Editor 
Ingvald B. Jacobsen. Daily Paper. 

15. ,.Ny Dag*. (The New Day). Gjevik. Editor Nills Ede- 
gord. Daily. 

16. ,Hangesund Folkeblad*. (Hangosunds Peoples Paper.) 
Published by the Party Committee. Bi-weekly. 

7. ,Daggry* (The Dawn). Horten. Editor: Ole Bakke. 
Three times a week. 

18. ,Osterdalens Soc. Dem.* (Esterdals’ Social Democrat). 
Elvorum. Editor Olaf Sotter. Three times a woek. 

19. .Arbeideta Ret*. (The Right of Labour). Reross. Editor 
Jeng Haloen. Three times a week. 

20. .Nordlands Soc.-Dem." (The Nordland Social De- 
mocrat). Bode. Editor Harold Haloen. 3 times a week. 

21. ,Folkeviljen*. (The Peoples Will) Harstadt. Editor 
Alfred Skar. Three times a week. 

22. ,Nordlye* (Northern Light) Tromse. Editor Peter 
Kossmolis. Three times a week.“ 

Editor Axel Olsen. 


28. ,Fremorer”. (Porward). Narvic. 
Published threa timea a week. 

24. ,.Namdalens Soc-Dem.* (Namdales Socig{ } Democrat) 
Nameos. Editor Iobanes Eide. Published 3 times weekly. 

25. ,Akershus Soc-Dem.* (Social Democrat of Aker- 
shus), Lillestrem. Editor August Iversen. Published 8 times 
weekly. 

2U. ,Hdnefoa og. Op]. Soc. Dem* 
Hemefoss and Opi.) Hénefoss. Editor 
weekly. 

27. ,Folkets Frihete* (The Peoples Freedom) Kirkeness. 
Kditor Martin Giernesa, by-weekly. 

28. ,»Hely Fremtid* (The Helv. Future). 
Editor Knatsen Bi-weekly. 

20. , Vestfenmarkens 
Democrat) Hamerfest. 
weekly. 

30. ,Uttrondelagens Soc. Dem.* 
Social Democrat). Orkendalseren. Editor 
bi-weekly. 

31. ,Gudbrandsdalens Son. Dem.* (The Gudbransdal Soctal 
Democrat) Lillehammer. Editor 0. Rosoff. Bi-weekly. 

32. ,Det 20 Aarhundrede*. (fhe Twentieth Century} 
Bditor. Arvid Hansen. 

32. ,.Kvinden* (The 
Union of the Labour Party. , 

34. ,Klaasenkampen* (Class Strugyle) Oran of the 
Norvegian Young People Social Democrat Union. Chtistiania 


Social Democrat of 
ergen Tpn. 3 times 


Mo] in Ranene. 


Soc. Dem.“ (Westfinmarkia Social 
Editor Chr. Andreas Olysen. Twice 


The {Utterandelangen 
artin Kowa. Edited 


Woman) Organ of the Womans 


Weekly. 
Beside the above mentioned party organs, the follo- 
wing are also in sympathy with the party ideas. 2 
35. ,Introdelagens Social-Democraten“ (Internda Social 


Democrat). Puvlished 3 times 
weekly. 

36. ,Polkets Rost“ (The Peoples Voice) Agkxim. Fditor 
Smerre Hvertholm. 3 times a week. 

87. ,Hardanger Soclal-Democraten* (Hardanger Socjal-De- 
mocrat) Odde. Editor Edw. Jerstadt. 3 times a week. 

88 ,Fimmarken* (Fimmarken) Vardu. Editor Jone Andrew. 
Twice a weok 

8A .5ogne Soclel Demokraten* (The Sogne Social De- 
mocrat) Lerdal. Editor Erik Nordberg. Bi-woekly. 

40. .Follo Social Demokraten“ (The Follo Soc. Democrat) 
Drbak. Editor B. Chr. Uolte. Bi-weekly, . 

4), .Moss Social Demokraten* (The Moee Social De- 
tmaocrat) Moss. Bi-weekly. 

-- »Folkets Ret“ © Peoplea Rights) Molde. 
J. Dale. Weekly. ue . : 

43. ,Romerickes Blad’ (Romericus Page) Jesseim. Editor 
J. Halvorsen. Bi-weekly. 


Levanger. Editor H. Gallan. 


Editor 


PINLAN D. 


1. ,Wapaus*. Petrograd. Found 1918 In 1920 the publi- 
cation was taken over from the Party by the Central Bureau 
of the Finnish Organisations of R. C. P. Daily. : 

_ 2. ,~Kumous*. (Revolution) Mayasive. Petrograd. Found 
1918. Publication taken over by C. B. of the Finnish Organ 
isations of R. C. P. 

8. .Punainen Lippu* (Red Flag). Was published illegally 
jo Finland. Publication ceased. 

4. .Proletari* (Proletary) a weekly. Found. Nov. 26, 1920. 
Published illegally. 

6. ,Wiesti* (Messenger) Magasine. Stockholm. Found. 
1918. 
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Latvia 


1. ,Teinia® e St le). Central Organ of the Latvian 
Commvelet Party Published 1919—20 Illegally with circulation 
of 7: 


2. ~Bulletin of Central Committee*. 
published. Circulation 1.000. 

8. ,Communist*. The underground organ of the Libau 
Committee of the Party. 38 numbers were liesued. Circulation 
2.000 copies. 

4. .The Batracue Struggle*—underground organ of the 
Libau Cummittee of the Party. One number was published. 

5. .Bulletin of the Libau Committee". 5 numbers were 
published. Circulation 1.000 copies. 

6. .Spartak*. Underground organ of the Riga Organica- 
tion. 8 ieaues were published. Circulation 3.000. 

7, .Red Corpelon“ -- underground organ of the Libau 
Military Organisation. 5ynumbers were published. Circulation 
3.000 copies. 

8. .The Young Spartak*. Organ of the Young Peoples 
Union. One iseue was published. Circulation 1.000 copies. 


Two jesues were 


Lettiand and White Russia 


1. .Komunistas* (fhe Communist). Organ of the Kxe- 
cutive Bureau of the Lettland Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
Smolensk. 

2. .Komunistas® (fhe Communiat). Organ of the Central 
Committee of the C. P. of Lettland and Bellorussia. Smolensk. 

8: .Stern* (The Star), in Jewish. Organ of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party (Bolsheviks) of Lettlend 
and White Russia and (ieneral Bureaux of the Jewish Sections 
of White Russie. Minsk Daily. 


GERMIAN AUSTRIA 


1. .Die Rote Fahne* (The Red Flag). Central Organ of 
the Communist Party of German Austria. Vienna. Founded 
1918 Dele 

22 sangria ie Class Saver: Organ of the Party 
organisations jn province. Vienna. Weekly. 

8. .R&tekorrespondenz*. (Soviet Correapondence) Organ 
of the Communist Fraction of Workers Soviets. Vienna. 

4. ,Der Rote Soldat". (The Red Soldier). Published by 
the Soldiers Group of the Party. Vienna. Twice monthly. 

5. .Der Kriegsgefunyene” (The War prisoner)— published 
by the Party. 

6. .Die Kommunjstische Jugend" (The Communist Youth) 
Organ of the Union ‘of the Communist Proletarian Youth 
Vienna. Founded 1919. Circulation 3.000 -6.000. 

7. .Kommunismus* (Communism) Editiona of the Com- 
muniet International. Vienna. Founded 1920. Editor in Chiei 
Herhardt Eisler. Weekly. 

8. ,zSowjet® (The Soviet) A Communist monthly. Editor 
Otto Raves. Vienna. ; 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


i. ,Roodye Praavo*. (Red Rights) Central Organ ef the 
Marzlan (left) Czecho-Slovokian Social Démocratic Party. Praga. 
Daily. 

: 2. .Vyetchernie Kbudye Praavo*. An evening edition of 
he above mentioned orpinn. 

. ~Svoboda® (Fre“dom) Cladno. Editor B. Gulla. Daily. 

. ,.Revnost® (Equality) -Brunn- Daily. 
. ponaga*. Tabor.- 
. »Volnost® (Freeaqm) Nimburg. 
. »Prooboy® (The: Fide) Laun. 
dlovaksko* (Sluvakia) Godonin. 
. »Rovno Pravo* Equal Rights) Nuseley. 
10. .Gshiskovan~. Cshiskov. 
11, ,Iskra* (The Sp&rkle) Trebich. 
12. ,Inj{ Morava‘ Snoimo. 
18. .Nash Syéver* (Our North) Oesty nad Laaben. 


OO 3M Oe wo 


14. ,Btrage Poizergi*. Mi Boleslav. 
18: Lidoo* Rroeerece. 
16. .Pravda Hudodé*. nbere-Siovakia. 


R 
17. .Spravedlivogt’ (Justice) Roxitzan. 


18. .Az If§u. Garda*. (The Young Guard) 
Union of the Communist Youth of Slovakia: 
reonthly. 


Organ of the 
Korich; Bi-~ 


HUNGARY. 


1. .The Red Gazette” (In Hungarian language) Organ of 
the Hungarian Communist Party. Vienna. Was published dally, 
from June 1920 weekly. 

2. .Prolétar~ (The Proletarian) Hungarian Organ of the 
Communist International. Vienna. Founded in July 1920, 
Weekly. 


3. ,Az Ifu Proletar* (The young Proletarian) Organ of 
the Union of Youth. Published as a bi-monthly. (Illegally). 

4. ,Ertesito“. (Information Leaflet). Organ of the Gates 
of the Youth. Published illegally bi-monthly. 


BULGARIA. 


1. ,Rabotnichesky Wiestnik* (The Workers Messenger). 
Central Organ of the Bulgarian Communist Party. Sofia 
Circulation 25.500—30.000. Daily. 

2. ,Novo Wrémyé* (The New Times) Bi- monthly. 
Theoretical party magazin 6.000 subecribers. 

3 ,Krasnyi Smyech* (Red Laugh) a humerous weekly, 
Circulation 6.000. ; 

4. .Selski Vestnik" (The Village Messenger). Organ for 
communist propaganda in villages. Circulation 8.000. 

5. .Party Correspondence”. 

6. ,.Drougartche~- a monthly child magazine. 

7. .Bibiioteka Drougartche* -- monthly publication for 
proletarian youth. 

The general circulation of the last three organs is 20-000, 

8. .Ravenstvo" (Eguality). Communist newspaper for 
women. Circulation 6.250. ‘ 

9. .Mladejka Pravda* (The Youth's Truth). Organ of the 
Len Peoples Communist Union. Sofia. Circulation 5.800. bi- 


monthly. 
10. ,Osvoboshdenie" Organ of Communist propaganda 
amongst emigrants of Macedonia, Frakia and Dobrudja. Cine 


lation 5.000. 

li. Outchitelskaja Iskra* (Teachers Spark). Organ of 
Teacher Communist organisation. 4.300 subscribers. 

12. ,Sloujateachyi* (The employee). oe of Communiet 
pl Mhraha of State, country and municipal employees. 2.500 
subscribers. 

13. .Invalid Boretz" (Wounded Soldier). Organ of Com- 
uaist organisation of invalids. 2.018 subscribers. 


JUGQO-SLAVIA. 


1. ,Radnitchke Nivinyé“ (Workers’ Gazette 
organ of the Communist Party of Jugo-Slavia. 
Markowitz, Belgrade. Circulation 14.000. Daily. 

2. .Zrvena Sastava™ (Red leg). Organ of the Union of 
the Communist Youth of Jugo-Slavia, Belgrade. Circulation 
6.000. Bi-monthly. 

8. ,Ednakost* (Equality). an of the womens Commu- 
nist movement. Belgrade. Bi-monthly. Circulation 5.00v. 

4. ,Boudoutchnoet® (The Future) Childrens magazine, 
Belgrade. Bi-monthly. Circulation 5.000. 

5. ,Borjba* (The Struggle). Theoretic magazine. 

6. .Radnick® (The Worker). Crayonevatz. Weekly. Cir 
oulation—5.000. 

7. ,Outchitelakaya borjba* (Teachers Struggle). Cragone- 
vats. Moathly. Circulation— 3.000. 

8. .Norodnaya Volya* (Peoples Freedom). Pojega: Circw- 
lation—2.000. 

9. .Sotsialistitchka Zuria*. (The Sociallet Dawn) Skople. 
Bi-weekly. Circulation —3.000. ; 

10. Glass Slobodye® (Voice of Freedom) Saraevv. Dally. 
Circulation 5.000, 

11. ,Narodnyi Glase* Cee plee Voice). A weekly for 
Peasants. Bania Louka Circulation 3.000, 

12. .Nova Isstina* (The New Truth) Sagreb. (Agram). 
Weekly. Circulation — 8.000. After the party congress in Bou- 
kovar remained .socialist*. 

18. .Proletta® (The Proletarian). Virovitnitza. Weekly: 
Circulation 1.000. 

14. ,Radnitchka List* (The Workers Leaflet). Novy Sad 
Bi-weekly. Circelation 6.000, 
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15. ,Radnitchka Kitch® (The Workers Word). Osaek. Daily. 
Circulation 2.000. 

16. .Radnitchka Straja* (The Workers Guard). Voukovar. 
Weekly. Circulation—2.000 copies. 

17. .Nashyi Zapysakyi* (Our Notes). Lubliana. Monthly. 
Circulation 2.000 copicr. 

18. .Redetchi Prapor® (The Red Flag) in Slavonic langu- 
age, Lubliana. Circulation from 4.500—5.000 ropies. 

19. .Osloboachdénye*® (Deliverance). Snalato. Weekly. Cir- 
culation—4.000 copies. 


ROUMANTIA. 


1. .Tineretul Socialiat* (The Socialist Youth) Organ of the 
Bocial Democratic union of Young People. Bucharest. Bi-monthly. 


GREECE. 


1. .Ergaticoa Agon®. (Workers Struggle). Official Organ 
of the Greek Socialist Workers Party (Communist). Athens. 
Weekly. Circulation 6.000 copies. 

2. .Ridzospastis® (Radical) based on tne party platform. 
Athena. Daily 10.000 copicsa. 

3. ,Avanti® (Forward) in Jewiah-Spanish language, organ 
of the Labour Bureaw Saloniki. Circulation 2.000. 

4& .Foni ton Ergaton*. (The Voice of Labour). Organ of 
the Party and the Labour Bureau. Saloniki. Circulation 2.000. 

5. .Ergatiamos*. (Labour). Party weekly. Kavala. Circu- 
Jation 3.000. 


GQEORGHIA. 


1. .Communist*. Organ of the Contral Committee of the 
Communist Party of Georgia. Tiflis. Founded in October 1920. 
Daily. Temporary editor M. Sagania. 

2. -Achali Communist* in Georgian language. Organ of 
the Centrsl Committee of the Communist Party of Georgia 
Tiflie. Editor Suchoshvilll: 


U.S AMERICA. 


1. .The Communist . Official Or of the United Com- 
munist Party. Founded 1020. Published bi-monthly in English, 
Hungarian, Jewish, Lettish, Polish, Russian, Finnish, Croatian 
languages. 
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2. .The Class Strug¢ie*. Theoretic Magazine Monthly. 
8. ,Voice of Labour®. 


4. .The Communist*. The Organ of the Communist Party 
of America. Published bi-monthly underground. Circulation 
8.000 copies. 

5. .Novy Mir*. Organ’ of the Communist Part) of Ame- 
rica. Founded by L. Deitach in 1912. In 1916—1917 %ho Russian 
Bolsheviki took part in it, from the beginning of 1920 went 
into a half-legal existance and from June has been published 
illegally. 

6. .Rote Pahne*. (The Red Flag) Yiddish Grgan of tna 
Communist Party of America. Underground. Circulation 3.000. 

Besides the above mentioned papers, the Communist 
Party of Amorica is publishing underground papers in Lettish, 
Ukrain and Polish languages, each one of which has a cireu- 
Jation of about 10.000 copies. 

7. .The Communist Unity* published from the middlo of 
January by a group of active Communists of both parties. 
Published simultaneously in Russian, English and Yiddish. Cir- 
culation 5.000. 

The following Communist inclined magazines 4re published 
openly: 
¢ 8. ,The Workers Challenge*. 
5.000. 

9. .The Toller“. Organ ot tho Communist warty, Uhio, 
Cleveland. Editor— Elmer Alirson, Weekly. Circulation 15.000, 

10. ,The Liberator“. Monthly magagtine. Published inatead 
of ,Masacs“. Edited by Max Eastman with colleboration of 
John Reed and Robert Minor. 

11. ,Der Proletarier* (The Proletarian) in Yiddieh. Ma- 
gazineé with illustrations. New York. Published by the Proleta- 
rian Publishing Ansaociation Circulation 7.000. , 

12. ,Der Kampf. (Tho Struggle) In Yiddisli.. Weekly. 

13. ,Molot® in Ukrainian. Weekly. 

14. ,Soviet Ruassia*. Weekly, dicated $0 opread tho 
truth about Russia. Official Organ of the Russian Soviet Go- 
vernment Bureau. New York. Founded Nov. 1919. 

Since the gigantic growth of the universal Communist 
prees makes rather difficult to give a full account. of all the 
publications, we expect that this will be an enoouragement to 
all the Sectiones of the Ill International to send the information 
of the historic development, circulation and present situation 
of the Communist press all over the world. 
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Art. 2. The new International Workingmen’e Aasocia- 
tiow shall be named the Communist International 


Art. 3. All parties joining the Communist International 
shall be called: .Communiat Party of such and auch country 
(branch of the Communiat International).* 


Art. 4. The tyghest organ of tho Communlat Internatio. 
nal in a World Congress of all the parties and organisations 
conatituting it The World Congress shall be convened as a 
Tule not lesa than once a year The World Congreas alone 18 
empowered to modify the programme of the Communist Inter 
national 

The World Congreas discusses and pasrer resolutions 
on the moat important questions of programme and tactics 
connected with the work of the Communist International. The 
number of decisive votes for each party and organisation at 


the World Congress shall be determined by special resolutions 
of the Congresa. 


Art. 5.) The World Congress elects ths Executive Com- 
mittes of the Communist Interaational during thd periods 
between the Congresses of the Communist International and 
which in accountable to the World Congress only. 


“Art O. The residence of the Executive Committee of the 
Communiat International shall be each time determined by the 
World Congresa of the Communist International. 


Art 7 An Extraordinary World Congreaa of the Com, 
inunist International may be convened either by decision of 
the Executive Committee, or dt the requeat of one half of the 
partied forming part of the Communist International at the 
last World Concress. 

Art. 8 The chief burden of the work In the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International lies on the Party 
of the country in which the Executive Committee realdes,, aa 
decreed by the World Congress. The Purty of that country 
Shall have five represcntativer in the Executive Committee 
with a decisive vote. Besides this from ten to twelve of the 
laryert Communist Parties shall each have one representative 
With o decisive vote on the Executive Committee; the list of 
such r presentatives shall be contirmed by the World Congress 
of the Communist International The remaining parties and 
orzuninations, membera of the Communist International, ehall 
be entitled to wend to the Executive Committee one represen. 
tative each with a consultative vote. 

Art. 9. The Executive Committee shall direct the whole 
work of the Communiat International from Congress to Congress 
and it shall publieh in not lexs than four languages a Central 
Organ of the Communist International (,~Communiat Interna- 
tional’), it whall issue the necessary proclamations in the 
name of the Communit International and give binding ‘direc- 
tions to all Parties and organisations, constituting the Third 
International. The Executive Committee of the Third Interna. 
tional {is entitled to demand from the affiliated Parties the 
etpulsion of such groupe and persona who havé violated the 
internationel diecipline. and also to expel from the Communiet 
International the partiea which violate the resolutiona of the 
World Congress. Theee parties have a right to appeal to the 
World Congress. 

In canes of need the Communiet Jaternational shall orga- 
nise In different countries its own technical and other offices 
completely subordinated ‘to the Executive Committee. The 


representatives of the Executive Committee shall carry out 
their political taske in closest contact wit) the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the give country. 


Art. 30. The Executive Committee: of the Communist 
International is entitled to receive, with the right of a con- 
sultative vote, representatives of Parties an organisations not 
incjuded in the Communist International, ‘but sympathising 
with and approaching Communism. 


Art. 11. The organs of all Parties dnd organisations 
constituting the Communist Intornational ang those aympathi- 
sing with the Communist International §hall be bound to 
publish all the official resolutiona of the Gcwnmunist Interna- 
tional and its Executive Committce. 


Art. 12. The general conditions in all Europe and 
America compel the Communists of all ithe world to form 
iNegal Communist organisations parallel with the lawiul ones. 
The Executive Committee shall be hound to wee that this 
should be carried out everywhere. 


Art. 13. As a rule all important olitical relations 
between the separate Parties forming the (mmunist Interna- 
tional are carried on through the FExecugve Committee of 
the Communist International. In case of wryency, the rela- 
tions are carried on directly but at the same time the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist International is informed 
thereof. 


Art. 14. Labour Unlone which -xdopt the Communist 
platform and unite together on an international scale under 
the control of the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter 
national shall form Labour Sections of the Communist Inter 
national. The Communist Labour Unions shtll send their repre- 
sentatives to the World Congress of the Communist iInterna- 
tional through the Communist Parties of the:siven countries. The 
Section of Labour Union of the Commhniat International 
shall delegate one representative to the Executive Com- 
mittee. of the Communist International with a decisive vote. 
7 Executive Committee of the’ Communiet International shall 

entitled to delegate its representative. with the right of 
a decisive vote to the Section of Labour Unions of the Com- 
munist International. 


Art 15. The International Union of Communist Youth 
te a fully ompowered member of the Communtat International 
and subordinated to its Executive Committee. One representa- 
tive of the International Union of Communist Youth shall be 
delegated to the Executive Committee of the Communiat Inter 
national with a right of a decisive vote. The Exccutive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International sball be entitled to 
delegate one representative with the right of a decisive vote 
to the executive organ of the International Union of Comme- 
aiet Youth. 


Art. 16 The Executive Committee of the Communist 
International shall confirm the appointment Of an Interuatio- 
nal Secretary of the Communist Women’s Movement and it 
shall organise the Women’s Section of the Communist Inter 
national. 


Art, 17. When parsing from one country into aaother 
every member of the Communist International shall meet with 
brothvrly support on the part of the !oral membere of the 
Third International. 
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